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The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  the  States 
of  Europe  have  gained  the  form  and  character  whicli 
they  possess  at  the  present  moment.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  War  in  1792,  terminating  a 
period  which  now  appears  far  removed  from  us,  and 
setting  in  motion  forces  which  have  in  our  own 
day  produced  a  united  Geimany  and  a  united  Italy, 
forms  the  natural  starting-point  of  a  histoiy  of  the 
present  century.  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  a  simple 
stoiy,  believing  that  a  narrative  in  which  facts  are 
chosen  for  their  significance,  and  exhibited  in  their 
real  connection,  may  be  made  to  convey  as  true  an 
impression  as  a  fuller  history  in  which  the  ^^^^ter  is 
not  forced  by  the  necessity  of  concentration  to  exercise 
the  same  rigour  towards  himself  and  his  materials. 
^  The  second  volume  of  the  work  brings  the  reader 
down  to  the  year  1848 :  the  thii-d  (now  in  preparatian)^ 
down  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Outbreak  of  ihtt  Bevolutionaiy  War  in  1792 — ^Ita  immediate  caoaes — Declaration 
of  Pillnitz  made  azid  withdrawn — ^Agitation  of  the  Priests  and  Emigrants 
— ^War  Policy  of  the  Gtironde— Ptovocations  offered  to  France  by  the 
Powen — State  of  Central  Europe  in  1792 — ^The  Holy  Roman  Empire — 
Auatria— Bole  of  the  Hapsburgs — The  Reforms  of  Muria  Theresa  and 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1792,  after  weeks 
of  stormy  agitation  in  Paris,  the  Ministers  of  Louis 
XVI.  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Prance.  The  letter  v/as  bri^f 
but  significant.  It  announced  that  the  King  intended 
to  appear  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  at  noon  on  the 
following  day.  Though  the  letter  did  not  disclose  the 
object  of  the  King's  visit,  it  was  imiversally  known 
that  Louis  had  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  his  Ministry 
and  the  national  cry  for  war,  and  that  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria  was  the  measure  which  the  King 
was  about  to  propose  in  person  to  the  Assembly.  On 
the  morrow  the  public  thronged  the  hall ;  the  Assembly 
broke  off  its  debate  at  midday  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  King.     Louis  entered  the  hall  in  the  midst  of 
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deep  silence,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  President  in 
the  chair  which  was  now  substituted  for  the  throne  of 
France.  At  the  King's  bidding  General  Dumouriez, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  read  a  report  to  the 
Assembly  upon  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign 
Powers.  The  report  contained  a  long  series  of  charges 
against  Austria,  and  concluded  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  war.  When  Dumouriez  ceased  reading  Louis 
rose,  and  in  a  low  voice  declared  that  he  himself  and 
the  whole  of  the  Ministry  accepted  the  report  read 
to  the  Assembly ;  that  he  had  used  every  eflfort  to 
maintain  peace,  and  in  vain ;  and  that  he  was  now 
come,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
to  propose  that  the  Assembly  declare  war  against  the 
Austrian  Sovereign.  It  was  not  three  months  since 
Louis  himself  had  supplicated  the  Courts  of  Europe 
for  armed  aid  against  his  own  subjects.  The  words 
which  he  now  uttered  were  put  in  his  mouth  by  men 
whom  he  hated,  but  could  not  resist :  the  very  out- 
burst of  applause  that  followed  them  only  proved  the 
fatal  antagonism  that  existed  between  the  nation  and 
the  King.  After  the  President  of  the  Assembly  had 
made  a  short  answer,  Louis  retired  from  the  hall.  The 
Assembly  itself  broke  up,  to  commence  its  debate  on 
the  King's  proposal  after  an  interval  of  some  hours. 
When  the  House  re-assembled  in  the  evening,  those 
few  courageous  men  who  argued  on  grounds  of  national 
interest  and  justice  against  the  passion  of  the  moment 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  An  appeal  for  a  second 
day's  discussion  was  rejected;  the  debate  abruptly  closed; 
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and  the  declaration  of  war  was  carried  against  seven  dis- 
sentient votes.  It  was  a  decision  big  with  consequences 
for  France  and  for  the  world.  From  that  day  began  the 
struggle  between  Eevolutionary  France  and  the  esta- 
blished order  of  Europe.  A  period  opened  in  which 
almost  every  State  on  the  Continent  gained  some  new 
character  from  the  aggressions  of  France,  from  the  laws 
and  political  changes  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  or 
from  the  awakening  of  new  forces  of  national  life  in 
the  crisis  of  successful  resistance  or  of  humiliation.  It 
is  my  intention  to  trace  the  great  lines  of  European 
history  from  that  time  to  the  present,  briefly  sketching 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  States  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  and  endeavouring 
to  distinguish,  amid  scenes  of  ever-shifting  incident, 
the  steps  by  which  the  Europe  of  1792  has  become 
the  Europe  of  to-day. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Eevolution  had  ended 
without  brinffins:  France  into  collision  with     _ 

O      O  ^  Firat  thitiatB  of 

foreign  Powers.  This  was  not  due  to  any  J^SSS  iwS 
goodwill  that  the  Courts  of  Europe  bore 
to  the  French  people,  or  to  want  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  French  aristocracy  to  raise  the  armies  of  Europe 
against  their  own  country.  The  National  Assembly, 
which  met  in  1789,  had  cut  at  the  roots  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown;  it  had  deprived  the  nobility  of  their 
privileges,  and  laid  its  hand  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  brothers  of  King  Louis  XVI.,  with  a 
host  of  nobles  too  impatient  to  pursue  a  course  of  steady 
political  opposition  at  home,  quitted  France,  and  wearied 
B  2 
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foreign  Courts  with  their  appeals  for  armed  assistance. 
The  absolute  monarchs  of  the  Continent  gave  them  a  warm 
and  even  ostentatious  welcome ;  but  they  confined  their 
support  to  words  and  tokens  of  distinction,  and  until  the 
summer  of  1791  the  Eevolution  Was  never  seriously 
threatened  with  the  interference  of  the  stranger.  The 
flight  of  King  Louis  from  Paris  in  June,  1791,  fol- 
lowed by  his  capture  and  his  strict  confinement 
within  the  Tuileries,  first  gave  rise  to  the  project  of 
a  foreign  intervention.  Louis  had  fled  from  his  capital 
and  from  the  National  Assembly ;  he  returned,  the 
hostage  of  a  populace  already  familiar  with  outrage 
and  bloodshed.  For  a  moment  the  exasperation  of 
Paris  brought  the  Royal  Family  into  real  jeopardy. 
The  Emperor  Leopold,  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  unhappy  sister,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  European  Courts  from  Padua, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  proposing  that  the  Powers  should 
unite  to  preserve  the  Royal  Family  of  France  from 
popular  violence.  Six  weeks  later  the  Emperor  and 
King  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia  met  at  Pillnitz, 
in  Saxony.  A  declaration  was  published  by  the  two 
Sovereigns,  stating  that  they  considered  the  position  of 
the  King  of  France  to  be  matter  of  Euro])ean  concern, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  all  the  other  great  Powers  con- 
senting to  a  joint  action,  they  were  prepared  to  supply 
an  armed  force  to  operate  on  the  French  frontier. 

Had  the  National  Assembly  instantly  declared  war  on 
Leopold  and  Frederick  William,  its  action  would  have 
been  justified  by  every  rule  of  international  law.     The 
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Assembly  did  not,  however,  declare  war,  and  for  a  good 
reason.  It  was  known  at  Paris  that  the  manifesto 
was  little  more  than  a  device  of  the  Emperor's  to 
intimidate  the  French  people,  and  to  satisfy  the  exiled 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Leopold  had  in  fact 
only  pledged  himself  to  join  a  coalition  of  all  the 
Powers  after  he  had  ascertained  that  England  would 
be  no  party  to  any  such  coalition.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  that  would  force  him  into  war; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  French  politicians 
would  understand  the  emptiness  of  the  threats  as  well 
as  he  did  himself.  Yet  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  whatever  patriotic  indignation  the  manifesto  of 
Pillnitz  excited  in  the  mass  of  the  French  people,  it 
was  received  with  more  derision  than  alarm  by  the  men 
who  were  cognizant  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  All  the 
politicians  of  the  National  Assembly  knew  that  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  difficulties  enough  of  their  own  nearer 
home,  and  that,  only  six  weeks  before,  the  two  Sove- 
reigns who  now  threatened  France  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  one  another.  No  important  party 
in  France  regarded  the  Declaration  of 
Jrilinitz  as  a  possible  reason  for  hostilities :     KUnita    with- 

'-  drawn. 

and  the  challenge  given  to  France  was 
in  fact  soon  publicly  withdrawn.  It  was  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  Louis  XVI.,  by  accepting  the 
Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  National  Assembly, 
placed  himself,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  in  the  position  of 
a  free  agent.  On  the  14tli  September,  1791,  the  Consti- 
tution was  presented  to  the  King.     By  a  solemn  public 
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oath  Louis  identified  his  will  with  that  of  the  nation. 
It  was  known  in  Paris  that  he  had  heen  nrged  by  the 
emigrants  to  refase  his  assent,  and  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  civil  war  by  an  open  breach  with  the  Assembly. 
The  frankness  with  which  Louis  pledged  himself  to  the 
Constitution,  the  seeming  sincerity  of  his  patriotism, 
again  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour. 
His  flight  was  forgiven ;  the  restrictions  placed  upon  his 
personal  liberty  were  relaxed.  Louis  seemed  to  be 
once  more  reconciled  with  Trance,  and  France  with 
Europe.  The  Emperor  publicly  announced  that  the 
circumstances  which  had  provoked  the  Declaration  of 
Pillnitz  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  Powers,  though 
prepared  to  revive  the  League  if  future  occasion  should 
arise,  suspended  all  joint  action  in  reference  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  France. 

The   National  Assembly,  which,  in  two  years,  had 
carried  France  so  far  towards  the   «:oal  of 

Prieste  and  emi-  '-' 

fS!i^  in  a^n't^  poHtical  and  social  freedom,  now  declared 
'''''•  its  work  ended.     (Sept.  29,  1791.)     In  the 

mass  of  the  nation  there  was  little  dc'sirc  for  further 
change.  All  the  great  grievances  which  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  the  common  course  of  men's 
lives — unfair  taxation,  exclusion  from  public  employ- 
ment, monopolies  among  the  towMispcople,  and  the 
feudal  dues  which  consumed  the  produce  of  the 
peasant, — had  been  swept  away.  It  was  loss  by 
any  general  demand  for  further  reform  than  by  the 
antagonisms  already  kindled  in  the  I  {evolution  that 
France  was  forced  into  a  new  series  of  violent  changes. 
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The  King  himself  was  not  sincerely  at  one  with  the 
nation;  in  everything  that  most  keenly  touched  his  con- 
science he  had  unwillingly  accepted  the  work  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  Church  and  the  noblesse  were  bent  on 
imdoing  what  had  already  been  done.  Without  interfer- 
ing with  doctrine  or  ritual,  the  National  Assembly  had 
re-organised  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  France,  and  had 
enforced  that  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  priest- 
hood to  which,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  all 
the  better  Governments  of  Catholic  Europe  had  been 
steadily  tending.  The  new  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy,  which  was  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  in 
1790,  transformed  the  priesthood  from  a  society  of 
landowners  into  a  body  of  salaried  officers  of  the  State, 
and  gave  to  the  laity  the  election  of  their  bishops  and 
ministers.  The  change,  though  a  just,  was  not  a  wise 
one,  for  it  threw  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  clergy  into  revolt.  Their  interests 
were  hurt  by  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands;  their 
consciences  were  wounded  by  the  system  of  popular 
election,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Pope.  In  half 
the  pulpits  of  France  the  principles  of  the  Eevolution 
were  anathematised,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  de- 
nounced against  the  purchasers  of  the  secularised 
Church  lands.  Beyond  the  frontier  the  emigrant 
nobles,  who  might  have  tempered  the  Revolution  by 
combining  with  the  many  liberal  men  of  their  order 
who  remained  at  home,  gathered  in  arms,  and  sought 
the  help  of  foreigners  against  a  nation  in  which  they 
sould   see    nothing    but  revolted  dependents   of  their 
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own.  The  head-quarters  of  the  emigrants  were  at 
Coblentz  in  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Treves. 
They  formed  themselves  into  regiments,  numbering  in 
all  some  few  thousands,  and  occupied  themselves  with 
extravagant  schemes  of  vengeance  against  all  French- 
men who  had  dared  to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  privileges  of  their  caste. 

Had  the  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 

the  National  Assembly  sent  to  the  Legis- 

eembiy,     Oct.     laturc    a    Dodv    01     mcu    Dcnt    only    on 

1791.  ...  . 

maintaining  the  advantages  already  won,  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  or  open  hostility 
of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and  the  emigrants.  But  the 
trial  was  not  made.  The  leading  spirits,  among  the 
new  representatives  were  not  men  of  compromise. 
In  the  Legislative  Body  which  met  in  1791  there  were 
all  the  passions  of  the  Assembly  of  1789,  without 
any  of  the  experience  wliich  that  Assembly  had  gained. 
A  decree,  memorable  among  the  achievements  of 
political  folly,  had  prohibited  members  of  the  late 
Chamber  from  seeking  re-election.  The  new  Legis- 
lature was  composed  of  men  whose  political  creed  had 
been  drawn  almost  wholly  from  literary  sources ;  the 
most  dangerous  theorists  of  the  former  Assembly  were 
released  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  installed, 
like  Robespierre,  as  the  orators  of  the  clubs.  AVithin 
the  Chamber  itself  the  defenders  of  the  ^lonarchy  and 
of  the  Constitution  which  had  just  been  given  to  France 
were  far  outmatched  by  the  party  of  advance.      The 
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most  highly-gifted  and  the  most  energetic  of  the  new 
deputies  formed  the  group  named  after  the  district  of 
the  Gironde,  where  several  of  their  leaders  had  heen 
elected.  The  orator  Vergniaud,  pre-eminent  among 
companions  of  singular  eloquence,  the  philosopher 
Condorcet,  the  veteran  journalist  Brissot,  gave  to 
this  party  an  ascendancy  in  the  Chamber  and  an 
influence  in  the  country  the  more  dangerous  because  it 
appeared  to  belong  to  men  elevated  above  the  ordinary 
regions  of  political  strife.  Without  the  fixed  design 
of  turning  the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  in  fact  with- 
out any  very  distinct  political  end  in  view,  the  orators  of 
the  Gironde  sought  to  carry  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment over  the  barrier  erected  against  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  From  the  moment  of  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly  it  was  clear  that  the  Girondins  in- 
tended to  precipitate  the  conflict  between  the  Court 
and  the  nation  by  devoting  all  the  wealth  of  their 
eloquence  to  the  subjects  which  divided  France  the 
most.  To  Brissot,  and  the  men  who  furnished  the 
ideas  of  the  party,  it  would  have  seemed  a  calamity 
that  the  Constitution  of  1791,  with  its  respect  for  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  its  tolerance  of  mediaeval 
superstition,  should  fairly  get  under  way.  In  spite  of 
Eobespierre's  prediction  that  war  would  ^^  ^^  ^ 
give  France  a  strong  sovereign  in  the  place  '*^^*^°'^®- 
of  a  weak  one,  the  Girondins  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  best  means  of  diminishing  or  overthrowing 
monardiical  power  in  France  was  a  war  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe;  and  henceforward  they  laboured 
ftnr  war  with  scarcely  any  disguise. 
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Nor  were  occasions  wanting,  if  war  was  really 
needful  for  France.  The  protection  which  the  Elector 
of  Trfeves  gave  to  the  emigrant  army  at  Coblentz 
was  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  international  law  that 
the  Gironde  bad  the  support  of  the  whole  nation 
when  they  called  upon  the  King  to'  demand  the 
dispersal  of  the  emigrants  in  the  most  peremptory 
form.  National  feeling  was  keenly  excited  by  debates 
in  which  the  military  preparations  of  the  emigrants 
and  the  encouragement  given  them  by  foreign  princes 
were  denounced  with  all  the  energy  of  southern 
eloquence.  On  the  13th  December,  Louis  declared  to 
the  Electors  of  Trfeves  and  Mainz  that  he  would  treat 
them  as  enemies  unless  the  armaments  within  their 
territories  were  dispersed  by  January  15th;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  called  upon  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
as  head  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  use  his  influence  in 
bringing  the  Electors  to  reason.  The  demands  of 
France  were  not  resisted.  On  the  IGth  January,  1792, 
Louis  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  emigrants  had 
been  expelled  from  the  electorates,  and  acknowledged 
the  good  offices  of  licopold  in  effecting  this  result. 
The  substantial  cause  of  war  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared :    but  another   had  arisen    in    its    place. 

Notes  of      ^  •*■ 

5^*"^;  In  a  note  of  December  21st  the  Austrian 
minister  Kaunitz  used  expressions  which  im- 
plied that  a  league  of  the  Powers  was  still  in 
existence  against  France.  Nothing  could  have  come 
more  opportunely  for  the  war-party  in  the  Assembly. 
Brissot    cried    for   an   immediate   declaration    of    war, 
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and  appealed  to  the  French  nation  to  vindicate  its 
honour  bj  an  attack  both  upon  the  emigrants  and 
npon  their  imperial  protector.  The  issue  depended 
upon  the  relative  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. Leopold  saw  that  war  was  inevitable  unless  the 
Constitutional  party,  which  was  still  in  office,  rallied 
for  one  last  effi)rt,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  its 
antagonists.  In  the  hope  of  turning  public  opinion 
against  the  Gironde,  he  permitted  Kaunitz  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Paris  which  loaded  the  leaders  of  the  war- 
party  with  abuse,  and  exhorted  the  French  nation  to 
deliver  itself  from  men  who  would  bring  upon  it  the 
hostility  of  Europe.  (Feb.  17.)  The  despatch  gave 
singular  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  cleverest  sovereign 
and  the  most  experienced  minister  of  the  age  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fears  of  a  timid  cabinet  and  the 
impulses  of  an  excited  nation.  Leopold's  vituperations 
would  have  been  of  excellent  effect  if  they  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  Doge  of 
Venice ;  addressed  to  the  French  nation  and  its  popular 
Assembly  in  the  height  of  civil  conflict,  they  were  as 
oil  poured  upon  the  flames.  Leopold  ruined  the  party 
which  he  meant  to  reinforce ;  he  threw  the  nation  into 
the  arms  of  those  whom  he  attacked.  His  despatch  was 
received  in  the  Assembly  with  alternate  murmurs  and 
bursts  of  laughter;  in  the  clubs  it  excited  a  wild  outburst 
of  rage.  The  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  continued  fur 
a  few  weeks  more;  but  the  real  answer  of  France  to 
Austria  was  the  Marseillaise,  composed  at  Strasburg 
almofit  simultaneously  with  Kaunitz'  attack  upon  the 
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Jacobins.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  on 
March  1st  produced  no  pause  in  the  controversy. 
Delessart,  the  Constitutionalist  Foreign  Minister  of 
Louis,  was  thrust  from  office,  and  replaced  by  Dumou- 
riez,  the  representative  of  the  war-party.  Expostulation 
took  a  sharper  tone;  old  subjects  of  complaint  were 
wm  dedaied.  r^vived ;  and  the  armies  on  each  side 
90  April,  1792.       ^^j,^   already  pressing  towards  the  frontier 

when  the  unhappy  Louis  was  brought  down  to  the 
Assembly  by  his  Ministers,  and  compelled  to  propose 
the  declaration  of  war. 

It  is   seldom   that  the  professed  causes  of  a  war 

correspond  with  its  real  motives ;    nor  was 

grounda  of         this  tho  casc  iu  1792.     The  ultimatum   of 

war. 

the  Austrian  Government  demanded  that 
compensation  should  be  made  to  certain  German  nobles 
whose  feudal  rights  over  their  peasantry  had  been 
abolished  in  Alsace;  that  the  Pope  should  be  indemnified 
for  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  France ;  and  that  a  Government  should 
be  established  at  Paris  capable  ol'  affording  the  Powers 
of  Europe  security  against  the  spread  of  democratic 
agitation.  No  one  supposed  the  first  two  grievances 
to  be  a  serious  ground  for  hostilities.  The  rights  of 
the  German  nobles  in  Alsace  over  their  villagers  were 
no  doubt  protected  by  the  treaties  which  ceded  those 
districts  to  France ;  but  every  politician  in  Europe 
would  have  laughed  at  a  Government  which  allowed 
the  feudal  system  to  survive  in  a  corner  of  its  dominions 
out  of  respect  for  a  settlement  a  century  and  a  half 
old:  nor  had  the  Assembly  refused  to  these  foreign 
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seigneurs  a  compensation  wliicli  no  one  thought  of 
extending  to  the  nobles  of  France.  As  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Avignon  and  the  Yenaissin,  a  power  which, 
Hke  Austria,  had  joined  in  dismembering  Poland,  and 
had  just  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dismember 
Turkey,  could  not  gravely  reproach  France  for  incor- 
porating a  district  that  lay  actually  within  itself,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  were 
anxious  to  become  citizens  of  France.  The  third  de- 
mand, the  establishment  of  such  a  government  as 
Austria  should  deem  satisfactory,  was  one  which 
no  high-spirited  people  could  be  expected  to  entertain. 
Nor  was  this,  in  fact,  expected  by  Austria.  Leopold 
had  no  desire  to  attack  France,  but  he  had  used  threats, 
and  would  not  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  renouncing 
them.  He  would  not  have  begun  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  the  French  Crown;  but,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  himself  certain  to  be  attacked,  he  accepted 
a  war  with  the  Eevolution  without  regret.  On  the 
other  side,  when  the  GKronde  denounced  the  league  of 
the  Kings,  they  exaggerated  a  far-off  danger  for  the 
ends  of  their  domestic  policy.  The  Sovereigns  of 
the  continent  had  indeed  made  no  secret  of  their 
hatred  to  the  Eevolution.  Catherine  of  Bussia  had 
exhorted  every  Court  in  Europe  to  make  war ;  Gustavug 
of  Sweden  was  surprised  by  a  violent  death  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  against  France ;  Spain,  ajpecj^^tion  ^ 
Naples,  and  Sardinia  were  ready  to  follow    J2f1iL)i"tS 

ji  11  1  -Tfc  French   people; 

leaders    stronger    than   themselves.      But    5^J^  '^^ 

the    statesmen    of   the  French    Assembly    ^• 

well   understood   the    interval  that    se^anAiM  Vi^^NsIkib 
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feeling  from  actual  attack  ;  and  the  onsubstantial  Datore 
of  the  danger  to  France,  whether  from  the  northern  or 
the  southern  Powers,  was  proved  hy  the  very  fact  that 
Austria  was  treated  as  the  main  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Courts  had  done  enough  to  excite  the  anger  of 
millions  of  French  people  who  knew  of  their  threats 
and  their  intrigues,  and  did  not  know  that  they  were 
powerless.  The  man  who  composed  the  Marseillaise 
was  no  maker  of  cunningly  de^'ised  fables ;  the  crowds 
who  first  sang  it  never  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
dangers  wliich  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  denounced. 
The  Courts  of  Europe  had  heaped  up  the  fuel;  the 
Girondins  applied  the  torch.  The  nuuss  of  the  French 
nation  had  little  means  of  appreciating  what  passed  in 
Europe ;  they  took  their  facts  from  their  leaders,  who 
considered  it  no  very  serious  thing  to  plunge  a  nation 
into  war  for  tlie  furtherance  of  internal  liberty.  Events 
were  soon  to  pass  their  own  stern  and  mocking  sentence 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Girondin  statesmanship. 

Immediately  after  voting    the  Declaration  of  War 
the  French  Assembly  accepted  a  manifesto, 
Aiutrk  Into  the     drawu  up  D}' Londurcct,  renouncmg  m  the 


war 


name  of  the  French  people  all  intention 
of  conquest.  The  manifesto  expressed  what  was 
sincerely  felt  by  men  like  Condorcet,  to  whom  the 
Revolution  was  still  too  sacred  a  cause  to  be  stained 
with  the  vulgar  lust  of  aggrandisement.  But  the 
actual  course  of  the  war  was  determined  less  by  the 
intentions  with  which  the  French  began  it  than  by  the 
political  condition  of  the  States  which   bordered  upon 
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the  French  frontier.  The  war  was  primarily  a  war 
with  Austria,  but  the  Sovereign  of  Austria  was  also  the 
head  of  Germany.  The  German  Ecclesiastical  Princes 
who  ruled  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  had  been  the  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  emigrants ;  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  now  find  shelter  in  neutrality.  Prussia 
had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  against  France; 
other  German  States  followed  in  the  wake  of  one 
or  other  of  the  great  powers.  If  France  pro\od 
stronger  than  its  enemy,  there  were  governments  be- 
sides that  of  Austria  which  would  have  to  take  their 
account  with  the  Eevolution.  Nor  indeed  was  Austria 
the  power  most  exposed  to  violent  change.  The  mass 
of  its  territory  lay  far  from  France;  at  the  most,  it 
risked  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands. 
Germany  at  large  was  the  real  area  g^^  ^  ^^ 
threatened  by  the  war;  and  never  was  a  "™'* 
political  community  less  fitted  to  resist  attack  than 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  in  the  divisions  of  the  German  people,  and  in 
the  rivalries  of  the  two  leading  German  governments,  that 
France  found  its  surest  support  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  its  keenest  stimulus  to  conquest.  It 
will  throw  light  upon  the  sudden  changes  tliat  now 
began  to  break  over  Europe  if  we  pause  to  make  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  to  note  the  character  and  policy  of  its  reigning 
sovereigns,  and  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  the  central  district  of  Europe  into 
its  actual  condition. 
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Germany  at  large  still  preserved  fhe  medieval  name 
and  forms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  members 
HoiT  Bom«D  ^^  ^^^^  so-called  Empire  were,  however,  a 
^""^^  multitude  of  independent  States;  and  the 

chief  of  these  States,  Austria,  combined  with  its  Gtermaxi 
provinces  a  large  territoiy  which  did  not  even  in  name 
form  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  motley  of  the 
Empire  was  made  up  by  governments  of  every  degpree  of 
strength  and  weakness.  Austria  and  Prussia  possessed 
both  political  traditions  and  resources  raising  fhem  to 
the  rank  of  European  Powers ;  but  the  sovereignties  of 
the  second  order,  such  as  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  had 
neither  the  security  of  strength  nor  the  free  energy 
often  seen  in  small  political  communities  ;  whilst  in  the 
remaining  petty  States  of  Germany,  gome  hundreds  in 
number,  all  public  life  had  long  passed  out  of  mind  in  a 
drowsy  routine  of  official  benevolence  or  oppression.  In 
theory  there  still  existed  an  united  Germanic  body ;  in 
reality  Germany  was  composed  of  two  great  monarchies 
in  habitual  rivalry  with  one  another,  and  of  a  multitude 
of  independent  principalities  and  cities  whose  member- 
ship in  the  Empire  involved  little  beyond  a  liability  to 
be  dragged  into  the  quarrels  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours.  A  German  national  feeling  did  not  exist, 
because  no  combination  existed  uniting  the  interests  of 
all  Germany.  The  names  and  forms  of  political  union 
had  come  down  from  a  remote  past,  and  formed  a 
grotesque  anachronism  amid  the  realities  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  head  of  the  Germanic  body 
held  otRce  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  as  the  elected  sue- 
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oessor  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Boman  Csesars.  Since 
the  fifteenth  century  the  imperial  dignity  had  rested 
with  fhe  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  V.,  no  sovereign  of  that  House  had 
commanded  forces  adequate  to  the  creation  of  a  united 
German  state,  and  the  opportunity  which  then  offered 
itself  was  allowed  to  pass  away.  The  Reformation 
severed  Northern  Germany  from  the  Catholic  monarchy 
of  the  south.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  terminating 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  secured 
the  existence  of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  but  it  secured  it  at  the  cost  of  Germany, 
which  was  left  exhausted  and  disintegrated.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a.d.  1648,  the  independence  of 
every  member  of  the  Empire  was  recognised,  anoe  i648.  au 
and  the  central  authority  was  henceforth  a     states  inde^n- 

'^  dent  of  the  Ezoi- 

mere  shadow.  The  Diet  of  the  Empire,  "*®~'* 
where  the  representatives  of  the  Electors,  of  the 
Princes,  and  of  the  Free  Cities,  met  in  the  order  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  sank  into  a  Heralds'  College,  oc- 
cupied with  questions  of  title  and  precedence;  affairs 
of  any  real  importance  were  transacted  by  envoys 
from  Court  to  Court.  For  purposes  of  war  the 
Empire  was  divided  into  Circles,  each  Circle  supply. 
ing  in  theory  a  contingent  of  troops  ;  but  this  military 
organisation  existed  only  in  letter.  The  greater  and 
the  intermediate  States  regulated  their  armaments, 
as  they  did  their  policy,  without  regard  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon;  the  contingents  of  the  smaller  sovereignties 
ftnd  free  cities  were  in  every  degree  of  inefficiency, 
o 
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corruption,  and  disorder ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eomaga 
of  the  German  soldier,  it  conld  make  little  diflEBrenoe 
in  a  European  war  whether  a  regiment  wliieh  had 
its  captain  appointed  by  the  city  of  Gmtknd,  iii 
lieutenant  by  the  Abbess  of  Botenmtknster,  and  ita 
ensign  by  the  Abbot  of  Qegenbach,  did  or  did  not  take 
the  field  witb  numbers  fifty  per  cent,  below  ita  atatatory 
contingent.  How  loose  was  the  conneotion  aabsisting 
between  the  members  of  the  Empire,  how  slow  and 
cumbrous  its  constitutional  machinery,  was  strikingly 
proved  after  the  first  inroads  of  the  French  into  Germany 
in  1792,  when  the  Diet  deliberated  for  four  weeks 
before  calling  out  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
five  months  before  declaring  war. 

The  defence  of  Germany  rested  in  fact  with  the 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Austrian  House  of 
Aiutria.  Hapsburg  held  the  imperial  title,  and  gathered 
around  it  the  sovereigns  of  the  less  progressive  German 
States.  While  the  Protestant  communities  of  Northern 
Germany  identified  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
rising  Prussian  Monarchy,  religious  sympathy  and 
the  tradition  of  ages  attached  the  minor  Catholic 
CSourts  to  the  political  system  of  Vienna.  Austria 
gained  something  by  its  patronage;  it  was,  how- 
ever, no  real  member  of  the  German  family.  Its 
interests  were  not  the  interests  of  Germany ;  its  power, 
great  and  enduring  as  it  proved,  was  not  based  upon 
German  elements,  nor  used  for  German  ends.  The  title 
of  the  Austrian  monarch  gave  the  best  idea  of  the 
singular  variety  of  races  and  nationalities  which  owed 
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their  political  union  only  to  their  submission  to  a 
oommon  head.  In  the  shorter  form  of  state  the 
reigning  Hapsburg  was  described  as  King  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Galicia;  Archduke  of 
Austria;  Grand  Duke  of  Transylvania;  Duke  of 
Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola;  and  Princely  Count 
of  Hapsburg  and  Tyrol.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
WW  of  1792  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
included  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  in  addition  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  terri- 
tory which  it  still  governs.  Eleven  distinct  languages 
were  spoken  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  with  countless 
varieties  of  dialects.  Of  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion the  Slavic  was  far  the  largest,  numbering  about  ten 
millions,  against  five  million  Germans  and  three  million 
Magyars ;  but  neither  numerical  strength  nor  national 
objects  of  desire  coloured  the  policy  of  a  family  which 
looked  indifferently  upon  all  its  subject  races  as  instru- 
ments for  its  own  aggrandisement.  Milan  and  the 
Netherlands  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  destiny  of  the  old  dominions  of  the  Hapsburg 
House  had  been  fixed  for  many  generations  in  the 
course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  that 
struggle,  as  it  affected  Austria,  the  con-  ^m!^^^ 
flict  of  the  ancient  and  the  reformed  faith 
had  become  a  conflict  between  the  Monarchy,  allied  with 
the  Church,  and  every^  element  of  national  life  and  inde- 
pendence, allied  with  the  Reformation.  Protestantism, 
then  dominant  in  all  the  Hapsburg  territories,  was  not 
oS 
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to  be  put  down  without  extingaisbing  the  poUlical 
liberties  of  Austrian  Germany,  the  national  life  of 
Bohemia,  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles.  The  detestable  saying  o£  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, "  Better  a  desert  than  a  country  full  of  here- 
ia08,"  was  only  too  well  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  bis  dominions.  In  the  German  provinces, 
except  the  Tyrol,  the  old  Parliaments,  and  with  them  all 
trace  of  liberty,  disappeared;  in  Bohemia  the  national 
Protestant  nobility  lost  tbeir  estates,  or  retained  them 
only  at  the  price  of  abandoning  the  relipon,  the 
langtiage,  and  the  feelings  of  their  race,  until  the 
country  of  Huss  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  civilised 
Europe,  and  Bohemia  represented  no  more  than  a  blank, 
unnoticed,  mass  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  Hungary, 
where  the  nation  was  not  so  completely  crushed  in 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  Protestantism  survived,  the 
wholesale  executions  in  1686,  ordered  by  the  Tribunal 
known  as  the  "  Slaughter-honse  of  Eperies,"  illustrated 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  monarchy  towards  the  spirit 
of  national  independence.  Two  powers  alone  were 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood; 
and,  inasmuch  as  no  real  national  unity  could  exist 
among  the  subject  races,  the  unity  of  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  enforced  by  all  the  power  of 
the  State. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  gloomy  and  soulless 
despotism  the  mind  of  man  seemed  to  lose  all  its  finra 
powers.     The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in 
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which  no  decade  passed  in  England  and  France  without 
the  production  of  some  literary  masterpiece,  some 
scientific  discovery,  or  some  advance  in  political  reason- 
ing, are  marked  by  no  single  illustrious  Austrian 
name,  except  that  of  Haydn  the  musician.  When, 
after  three  generations  of  torpor  succeeding  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  mind  of  North  Germany  awoke  again  in 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  and  a  widely-diffused  educa- 
tion gave  to  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  political  freedom,  no  trace  of 
this  revival  appeared  in  Austria.  The  noble  hunted 
and  slept ;  the  serf  toiled  heavily  on ;  where  a  school 
existed,  the  Jesnit  taught  his  schoolboys  ecclesiastical 
Latin,  and  sent  them  away  unable  to  read  their  mother 
tongue.  To  this  dull  and  impenetrable  society  the 
beginnings  of  improvement  could  only  be  brought 
by  military  disaster.  The  loss  of  Silesia 
in  the  first  years  of   Maria  Theresa    dis-     Mana  There«i. 

•'  1740—1780. 

turbed  the  slumbers  of  the  Government, 
and  reform  began.  Although  the  old  provincial 
Assemblies,  except  in  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  long  lost  all  real  power,  the  Crown  had  never 
attempted  to  form  a  connected  system  of  adminis- 
tration; the  collection  of  taxes,  the  enlistment  of 
recruits,  was  still  the  business  of  the  feudal  land- 
owners of  each  district.  How  such  an  antiquated  order 
was  likely  to  fare  in  the  presence  of  an  energetic  enemy 
was  clearly  enough  shown  in  the  first  attack  made 
upon  Austria  by  Frederick  the  Great.  As  the  basis 
of  a  better  military  organisatioui  and  in  the  hope  oi 
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arousing  a  stronger  iiatioiial  interesfc  among  bor 
subjects,  Theresa  introduced  some  of  the  offices  of 
a  centralised  monarchy,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
improved  the  condition  of  the  serf,  and  substituted  a 
German  education  and  German  schoohnasten  for  those 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  peasant,  hitherto  in  many  parts 
of  the  monarchy  attached  to  the  soil,  was  now  made 
free  to  quit  liis  lord's  land,  and  was  secured  from  eject- 
ment  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  duty  of  labouring  for 
the  lord  on  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  Beyond 
this  Theresa's  reform  did  not  extend.  She  had  no 
desire  to  abolish  the  feudal  character  of  country  life ; 
she  neither  wished  to  temper  the  sway  of  Catholicism, 
nor  to  extinguish  those  provincial  forms  which  still 
gave  the  nobles  in  their  own  districts  a  shadow  of 
political  independence.  Herself  conservative  in  feel- 
ing, attached  to  aristocracy,  and  personally  devout» 
Theresa  asked  no  more  than  she  was  able  to  obtain  by 
the  charm  of  her  own  queenly  character.  With  the 
accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  1780  a  new  era 
began  for  Austria.  The  work  deferred  rather  than 
joMph  n.  1780  inaugurated  by  Theresa  was  then  taken  up 
"^^  '  by  a  monarch  whose  conceptions  of  social 

and  religious  reform  left  little  for  the  boldest  inno- 
vators of  France  ten  years  later  to  add.  Passionately 
desirous  of  elevating  every  class  of  his  subjects  at  tlie 
same  time  that  he  ignored  all  their  habits  and  wishes, 
Joseph  attempted  to  transform  the  motley  and  priest- 
ridden  collection  of  nations  over  whom  he  ruled  into 
a  single  homogeneous  body,  organised  after  the  mode] 
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of  France  and  Prussia,  worshipping  in  the  spirit  of  a 
tolerant  and  enlightened  Christianity,  animated  in  its 
relations  of  class  to  class  by  the  humane  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  Joseph  abolished  every  jurisdiction  that  did  not 
directly  emanate  from  the  Crown,  and  scattered  an 
army  of  officials  from  Ostend  to  the  Dniester  to  conduct 
the  entire  public  business  of  his  dominions  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Vienna  Offices  of  State.  In 
succeeding  years  edict  followed  edict,  dissolving  monas- 
teries, forbidding  Church  festivals  and  pilgrimages, 
securing  the  equal  protection  of  the  State  to  every  form 
of  Christian,  worship,  abolishing  the  exemption  from 
land-tax  and  the  monopoly  of  public  offices  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility,  transforming  the  Universities  from  dens 
of  monkish  ignorance  into  schools  of  secular  learning, 
liberating  the  press  from  the  censorship  of  the  Church, 
converting  the  peasant's  personal  service  into  a  rent- 
charge,  and  giving  him  in  the  officer  of  the  Crown  a 
protector  and  an  arbiter  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
former  lord.  Noble  and  enlightened  in  his  aims, 
Joseph,  like  every  other  reformer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  underrated  the  force  which  the  past  exerts 
over  the  present;  he  could  see  nothing  but  prejudice 
and  unreason  in  the  attachment  to  provincial  custom 
or  time-honoured  opinion ;  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
moral  law  which  limits  the  success  of  revolutions  by  the 
conditions  which  precede  them.  What  was  worst  united 
with  what  was  best  in  resistance  to  his  reforms.  The 
bigots  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  who  still  held  out 


against  the  dificoveriea  of  Newton,  excited  the  mob  to  :] 
insurrection  against  Joseph,  as  the  enemy  of  religion; 
the  Magyar  landowners  in  Hnngaiy  resisted  a  system  4 
which  extinguished  the  last  vestiges  of  their  nationid''j|. 
independence  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroyed   th**-^ 
harsh  dominion  which  they  themaelvea  exercised  ovcf  ^tj 
their  peasantiy.      Joseph  alternated   between  concesv^^ 
sion  and  the  extreme  of  autocratic  violence.     At  one^B 
moment  he  resolved  to  sweep  away  every  local  right  ^ 
that   fettered  the  exercise  of  his  power;  then,  after 
throwing  the  Netherlands  into  saccessfiil  revolt,  and 
forcing  Hungary  to  the  vei^  of  armed  resistance,  he 
]e\oked  }ii3  unconstitutional  oi-dinances  (January  28, 
1 790),  and  I'estored  all  the  inatitutions  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  wliicli  existefl  at  the  date  of  his  accesaion. 

A  month  later.death  removed  Joseph  from  his  struggle 
Leopold  II  ^'^^  '^'s  sorrows.  His  successor,  Leopold  II., 
found  the  monarchy  involved  as  Russia's  ally 
in  an  attack  upon  Turkey;  threatened  by  the  Northern 
League  of  Prussia,  England,  and  Holland ;  weakened  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands;  and  distracted  in  eveiy 
province  by  the  conflict  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
system  of  government,  and  the  assertion  of  new  social 
rights  that  seemed  to  have  been  created  only  in  order  to 
be  extinguished.  The  recovery  of  Belgium  and  the  con- 
clasion  of  peace  with  Turkey  were  effected  under  cir- 
cumstances that  brought  the  adroit  and  guarded  states- 
mansliip  of  Leopold  into  just  credit.  His  settlement  ci 
the  conflict  between  theCrown  and  the  Provinces,  between 
the  Church  and  education,  between  the  noble  and  tha 
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serf,  marked  the  Une  in  which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Austrian  policy  was  to  run  for  sixty  years.  Provincial 
rights,  the  privileges  of  orders  and  corporate  bodies, 
Leopold  restored;  the  personal  sovereignty  of  his 
house  he  maintained  unimpaired.  In  the  more  liberal 
part  of  Joseph's  legislation,  the  emancipation  of  learn- 
ing from  clerical  control,  the  suppression  of  unjust 
privilege  in  taxation,  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  services 
of  the  peasant,  Leopold  was  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy ;  to  the  spirit  of 
national  independence  which  his  predecessor's  aggression 
had  excited  in  Bohemia  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  he 
intended  to  make  no  concession  whatever.  Leopold 
might  rule  over  serfs  and  bigots,  but  he  was  deter- 
mine^ that  it  should  be  he  that  ruled,  and  not  the  Diet 
of  Hungary  or  the  Estates  of  Bohemia.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  Magyar  nobles  to  affix  conditions  to  their 
acknowledgment  of  Leopold  as  King  of  Hungary 
was  defeated;  and,  by  creating  new  offices  at  Vienna 
for  the  affairs  of  Dlyria  and  Transylvania,  and  giving 
them  no  connection  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  Leopold 
showed  that  the  Crown  possessed  an  instrument  against 
the  dominant  Magyar  race  in  the  Slavic  and  Romanic 
elements  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
Leopold  consented  to  restore  to  the  Church  its  paralysing 
control  over  the  higher  education,  and  to  throw  back  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  land  not  occupied  by  noble 
owners.  He  revived  the  censorship  of  the  press ;  but  the 
gain  was  not  to  the  Church,  to  which  the  censorship  had 
formerly  belonged,  but  to  the  Government,  which  now 
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for  the  lirst  time  assumed  it  as  an  instrument  oE 
State.  Ill  the  great  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serf  Leopold  was  confronted  by  a  more  resolute  and 
powerful  body  of  nobility  in  Hungary  than  existed  in 
any  other  province.  The  right  of  the  lord  to  fatter  the 
peasant  to  the  soil  and  to  control  his  marriage  iJeopold 
refused  to  restore  in  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  but, 
while  in  parts  of  Bohemia  he  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  right  given  by  Joseph  to  the  peasant  to  commute  hii 
personal  strvice  for  a  money  payment,  in  Hungary  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  system  of  Theresa,  and 
to  leave  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  Diet, 
Twenty  year^  later  the  statesman  who  emancipated  the 
•peasants  of  Prussia  observed  that  Hungary  was'  the  onlj 
part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  which  the  peasant 
was  not  in  a  better  condition  than  his  fellows  in  North 
Germany;*  and  so  deliberate  was  the  humanity  of  the 
Diet  that  until  the  year  1835  the  prison  and  the 
flogging-board  continued  to  form  a  part  of  eveiy 
Hungarian    manor. 

Of  the  self-sacrificing  ardour  of  Joseph  there  was 
no  trace  in  Leopold's  character ;  yet  his  poli- 
poid.  uucsh  1.     tical  aims  were  not  low.      During  twenty- 
four  years'  government  of  Tuscany  he  had 
proved  himself  almost  an  ideal  ruler  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  of  religious  enlightenment,  and  of  the  material 
improvement  of  his  litiJe  sovereignty.     Raised  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  the  compromise  which  he  effected  with 
the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  resulted  more  from  a 
•  Feita,  Leben  Sletn,  U.,  402. 
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supposed  political  necessity  than  from  his  own  inclination. 
He  was  not  too  generous  to  set  his  subjects  to  spj  upon 
one  another,  but  he  did  not  hate  merit  for  its  own  sake  ; 
and,  80  long  as  Leopold  lived,  capacity  and  intelligence 
would  never  have  been  shunned  by  the  government  of 
Austria,  nor  the  blind  repression  of  every  living  force  have 
been  accounted  the  great  end  and  means  of  statesmanship. 
To  the  misfortune  of  Europe,  Leopold  was  carried  off 
by  sickness  at  the  moment  that  the  Eevolutionary 
War  broke  out.  An  uneasy  reaction  against  Joseph's 
reforms  and  a  well-grounded  dread  of  the  national  move- 
ments in  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands  were  already 
the  principal  forces  in  the  official  world  at  Vienna;  in  ad- 
dition to  these  came  the  new  terror  of  the  armed  prose- 
lytism  of  the  Eevolution.  The  successor  of  Leopold, 
Francis  II.,  was  a  sickly  prince,  whose  mind 

Frandsn.,  1798. 

had  never  harboured  a  thought  except  for 
his  own  comfort  and  security.  Amongst  the  men  who 
surrounded  him,  routine  and  the  dread  of  change  made 
an  absolute  end  of  the  higher  forms  of  public  life. 
Talent  was  proscribed,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
families  who  monopolised  oflSce  and  military  command, 
but  from  a  genuine  fear  of  originality  and  force  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appeared.  In  the  army  to  resist  abuses 
was  to  risk  dismissal.  At  home,  the  Government  openly 
declared  that  all  change  should  cease  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted ;  even  the  pressing  question  of  the  poii^ant's  rela- 
tion to  his  lord  was  allowed  to  remain  unsettled  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  lest  the  spirit  of  national  independence 
should  find  expression  in  its  debates.     Over  the  whole 
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administration  and  public  life  of  Anstria  the  torpor  of 
the  days  before  Theresa  seemed  to  be  returning.  Its 
foreign  policy,  however,  bore  no  trace  of  this  timorous, 
conservative  spirit.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  France  the  aged  minister  Kaunitz,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  three  reigns,  was  re- 
moved  from  power,  and  with  him  departed  the  tradition 
of  a  fixed  system  of  Austrian  foreign  policy.  In  spite 
of  the  partition  of  Poland,  made  in  combination  with 
Eussia  and  Prussia  in  the  year  1772,  and  in  spite  of 
subsequent  attempts  of  Joseph  against  Turkey  and 
Bavaria,  tlie  policy  of  Kaunitz  had  not  been  merely  one 
of  adventure  and  shifting  attack.  He  had  on  the  whole 
remained  faitliful  to  a  principle  of  antagonism  to 
Prussia  and  allianee    with   France.      Events  had  now 

Foroipn  >ii(  of  ^''^^^'  ^his  systom  a  thing  of  the  past;  but 
•n.ufrut.ii{ij.        ^1^^^  politicians  who  succeeded  Kaunitz  did 

not  attempt  to  find  a  new  and  permanent  security 
for  Austria  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  lost. 
At  the  moment  when  the  extension  of  the  league  against 
revolutionary  France  required  the  steadiest  concert  of 
the  Euro^^ean  powers,  the  control  of  the  Austrian  State 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  pre-eminent  among 
politicians  of  bad  faith  and  greedy  ambition.  Baron 
Thugut,  an  obstinate  and  over-reaching  diplomatist, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  1793  became  First  Minister  at 
Vienna,  cynically  discarded  every  princi2)le  of  political 
obligation  except  that  of  extending  the  frontiers  of 
Austria  wherever  and  by  w^hatever  changes  of  policy 
it    might     be    possible.       To    a    prudent    statesman 
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the  scattered  provinces  and  varied  population  of  the 
Austrian  State  would  have  suggested  that  Austria  had 
more  to  lose  than  any  European  power;  to  the  men 
of  1792  it  appeared  that  she  had  more  to  gain.  The 
Netherlands  might  be  increased  with  a  strip  of 
French  Flanders;  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Italy  were 
all  weak  neighbours,  who  might  be  made  to  enrich 
Austria  in  their  turn.  Like  most  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  age,  Thugut  attached  a  sort  of  magical  virtue  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  If  so  many  square  miles  and 
so  many  head  of  population  were  gained,  whether 
of  alien  or  kindred  race,  mutinous  or  friendly,  the 
9nd  of  all  statesmanship  was  realised,  and  the 
heaviest  sacrifice  of  life  and  industry  repaid.  That 
Thugut  and  his  colleagues  ever  entertained  any  rational 
conception  of  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  government 
exists  there  is  not  the  least  sign.  They  were  so  many 
millions  to  be  taxed,  to  be  drilled,  to  be  kept  down  by 
the  police ;  and  their  national  glory  consisted  in  bringing 
others  into  the  same  condition  with  themselves.  Austria 
affected  to  act  as  the  centre  of  a  defensive  alliance,  and 
to  fight  for  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  Government 
to  France  which  would  respect  the  rights  of  its  neigh- 
bours. In  reality,  the  object  of  every  Austrian  move- 
ment, after  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  was  the 
acquisition  of  some  new  territory.  Her  own  military 
operations  were  controlled,  and  all  effective  common 
war&re  frustrated,  at  one  moment  by  a  design  upon 
French  Flanders,  at  another  by  the  course  of  Polish  or 
Bavarian  intrigue,  at  another  by  the  temptation  ot  aa 
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indemnity  in  Italy.  Of  all  the  interests  which  centred 
in  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hapshurg,  one  alone  was 
hahitually  forgotten,  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Germany. 

Nor,  if  Austria  was  found  wanting,  had  Germany 
TnmdA.  any  permanent  safeguard  in  the  rival  Protes- 
tant State.  Prussia,  the  second  great  German  Power 
and  the  ancient  enemy  of  Austria,  had  been  raised  to 
an  influence  in  Europe  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
scanty  resources  by  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  earlier  Princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem. 
Its  population  was  not  one-third  of  that  of  France 
or  Austria;  its  wealth  was  perhaps  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  That  a  state  so 
poor  in  men  and  money  should  play  the  part  of 
one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  was  possible 
only  so  long  as  an  energc^tic  ruler  watched  every  move- 
ment of  that  complicated  ma(!hinery  which  formed  both 
the  army  and  the  nation  after  the  prince's  own  type. 
Frederick  gave  his  subjects  a  just  administration  of  the 
law;  he  taught  them  productive  industries;  he  brought 
education  to  their  doors ;  but  he  required  that  the 
citizen  should  account  himself  before  all  the  servant 
and  instrument  of  the  State.  Every  Prussian  either 
served  in  the  great  oflicial  hierarchy  or  looked  up  to  it 
as  the  providence  which  was  to  direct  all  his  actions  and 
supply  all  his  judgments.  The  burden  of  taxation  im- 
posed by  the  support  of  an  army  relatively  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Power  was  wonderfully 
liy^htened  by  Frederick's   economy:   far    more  serious 
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than  the  tohacco-monopoly  and  the  forage-requisitions 
at  which  Frederick's  subjects  grumbled  during  his  life- 
time was  the  danger  that  a  nation  which  had  only 
attained  political  greatness  by  its  obedience  to  a  rigorous 
administration  should  fall  into  political  helplessness 
when  the  clear  purpose  and  all-controlling  care  of  its 
ruler  no  longer  animated  a  system  which  without  him 
was  only  a  pedantic  routine.  What  in  England  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  very  substance  of 
national  life, — the  mass  of  political  interest  and  opinion, 
diffused  in  some  degree  amongst  all  classes,  at  once 
the  support  and  the  judge  of  the  servants  of  the  State, 
—had  in  Prussia  no  existence.  Frederick's  subjects 
obeyed  and  trusted  their  Monarch  ;  there  were  probably 
not  five  hundred  persons  outside  the  public  service 
who  had  any  political  opinions  of  their  own.  Prussia 
did  not  possess  even  the  form  of  a  national  representa- 
tion ;  and,  although  certain  provincial  assemblies  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  met  only  to  receive  the  instructions 
of  the  Crown-officers  of  their  district.  In  the  absence 
of  all  public  criticism,  the  old  age  of  Frederick  must 
in  itself  have  endangered  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
system  which  had  raised  Prussia  to  its  sudden  eminence. 
The  impulse  of  Frederick's  successor  was  sufficient  to 
reverse  the  whole  system  of  Prussian  foreign  policy, 
and  to  plunge  the  country  in  alliance  with  Austria  into 
ft  war  from  which  Austria  alone  had  anything  to  gain. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  the  Frederick 
crown  passed  to  Frederick  William  II.,  nse."™  * 
his  nephew.     Frederick  William  was  a  man  of  common 
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iype,  showy  and  pleasure-loving,  interested  a  publio 
affairs,  but  incapable  of  acting  on  any  fixed  principle. 
His  mistresses  gave  the  tone  to  political  society.  A 
knot  of  courtiers,  some  of  them  foreigners  themselves, 
others  in  the  pay  of  foreign  States,  intrigued  against  one 
another  for  the  management  of  the  King;  and  the 
fortunes  of  Prussia  veered  from  point  to  point  as  one 
ignoble  ascendancy  gave  place  to  another.  In  countries 
less  depcMidont  than  Prussia  upon  the  personal  activity 
of  the  nioiiarcli,  Frederick  William's  faults  might  have 
been  neutral  IzcmI  b}'' able  Ministers ;  in  Prussia  the  weak- 
ness of*  the  Kinii:  was  the  decline  of  the  State.  The 
whole  fabric  of  national  greatness  had  been  built  up  by 
the  royal  power  ;  the  (piality  of  the  public  service,  apart 
from  which  the  nation  was  politically  non-existent,  was 
the  quality  of  its  hoad.  AVheu  m  the  palace  profusion 
ar.d  intrigue  .look  the  place  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
unflagging  labour,  the  old  uprightness,  industry,  and 
precision,  which  had  Won  the  pride  of  Prussian  ad- 
ministration, fell  out  of  fashion  everywhere.  Tet  the 
frivolity  of  the  C«>urt  was  a  h^ss  active  cause  of  mili- 
tary decline  than  the  abandonment  of  the  first  principles 
of  Prussian  ])olicy.  If  any  {)olitical  sentiment  existed 
in  the  nation,  it  was  the  sentiment  of  antagonism  to 
Austria.  The  patriotism  of  th(^  army,  with  all  the 
traditions  of  the  great  King,  turm^d  wholly  in  this 
direction.  When,  (mt  of  sympathy  with  the  Bourbon 
Aiiinnoe    with     famiK''   and  the  emigrant    French    nobles, 

Austria  agiuiiwt  •'  ,  n.     t 

jYuQce.     Feb.     Frederick    William    alli(»d     himself     with 
A^ustria  (Feb.  171)2),  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
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his  ancient  and  real  enemy  in  order  to  attack  a 
nation  which  had  as  yet  no  interest  opposite  to 
his  own,  he  made  an  end  of  all  zealous  obedience 
amongst  his  servants.  Brunswick,  the  Prussian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, hated  the  Austrians  and  the  French 
emigrants  as  much  as  he  did  the  Be  volution;  and 
even  the  generals  who  did  not  originally  share 
Brunswick's  dislike  to  the  war  recovered  their  old 
distrust  of  Austria  after  the  first  defeat,  and  exerted 
themselves  only  to  get  quit  of  the  war  at  the  first 
moment  that  Prussia  could  retire  from  it  without 
disgrace.  The  attack  upon  France  in  1792  was  in 
fact  a  piece  of  display ;  the  serious  work  of  Prussia  lay 
in  Poland,  where  a  second  partition  was  impending, 
which  might  at  any  moment  require  the  presence  of 
the  Prussian  army,  to  prevent  the  entire  country  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
advancing  the  Russian  frontier  to  within  eighty  miles 
of  Berlin. 

In  the  institutions  of  Prussia  two  opposite  systems 
existed  side  by  side,  exhibiting  in  the  strong-  g^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
est  form  a  contrast  which  in  a  less  degree 
wai.  present  in  most  Continental  States.  The  political 
independence  of  the  nobility  had  long  been  crushed ; 
the  Bang's  Government  busied  itself  with  every  detail 
of  town  and  village  administration ;  yet  along  with 
this  rigorous  development  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  unity  and  the  authority  of  the  State  there 
existed  a  social  order  more  truly  archaic  than  that 
of  the    Middle  Ages    at    their    better  epochs.     The 
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inhabitants  of  Prussia  were  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nolilcs,  burghers,  and  peasants,  each  confined 
to  its  own  stated  occupations,  and  not  marrying  outside 
its  own  order.  The  soil  of  the  country  bore  the  same 
distinction ;  wliat  was  once  peasant's  land  eonld  never 
be  owned  by  a  burgher;  what  was  once  borgher^s 
land  could  never  be  owned  by  a  noble.  No  occupation 
was  lawful  for  the  noble,  who  was  usually  no  more 
than  what  we  should  call  a  poor  gentleman,  but 
the  service  of  the  Crown ;  the  peasant,  even  where 
Irct',  niii^lit  not  practise  the  handicraft  of  a  burgher. 
Mut  the  trrrat  ma^^s  of  the  peasantry,  at  least,  in  the 
<*niintry  <'ast  of  tlic  Elbe,  were  serfs  attached  to  the 
soil;  and  llio  noble,  who  was  not  permitted  to  exercise 
tlu'  sli;;lit<'Nt  iniluence  upon  the  government  of  his 
counfry,  inlxTitrd  al«)ii<^'  with  his  manor  a  jurisdiction 
and  police  control  over  all  who  were  settled  within  it. 
FnMJcrick  had  in  fact  allowed  the  condition  of  serfage 
to  exist  bi'cause  it  j^ave  him  in  <*ach  lord  of  the  manor 
a  task-master  whom  he  could  employ  in  his  own  service. 
System  and  obedience*  were  the  sources  of  all  his  power; 
and  if  th<Te  existed  among  his  subjects  one  class  of  men 
train(Ml  to  eonmiand,  and  another  trained  to  obey,  it  was 
so  much  the  easier  for  him  to  force  the  whole  country 
into  the  habits  of  industry  which  he  required  of  it. 
En  the  same  spirit,  Frederick  officered  his  army  only 
with  men  of  the  noble  caste.  They  brought  with  them 
the  habit  of  command  ready- formed ;  the  peasants 
who  ploughed  and  threshed  at  their  orders  were  not 
likely  to  disobey  them  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
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It  was  possible  that  such  a  system  should  produce 
great  results  so  long  as  Frederick  was  there  to  guard 
against  its  abuses  ;  Frederick  gone,  the  degradation  of 
servitude,  the  insolence  of  caste,  was  what  remained. 
When  the  army  of  France,  led  by  men  who  had  worked 
with  their  fathers  in  the  fields,  hunted  a  King  of  Prussia 
amidst  his  capitulating  grandees  from  the  centre  to  the 
verge  of  his  dominions,  it  was  seen  what  was  the  per- 
manent value  of  a  system  which  recognised  in  the  nature 
of  the  poor  no  capacity  but  one  for  hereditary  subjection. 
The  French  peasant,  plundered  as  he  was  by  the  State, 
and  vexed  as  he  was  with  feudal  services,  knew  no  such 
bondage  as  that  of  the  Prussian  serf  who  might  not 
leave  the  spot  where  he  was  bom ;  only  in  scattered 
districts  in  the  border-provinces  had  serfage  survived 
in  France.  It  is  significant  of  the  difference  in  self- 
respect  existing  in  the  peasantry  of  the  two  countries, 
that  the  custom  of  striking  the  common  soldier,  universal 
in  Germany,  was  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
French  military  service.  A  blow  given  to  the  poorest 
French  soldier  was  a  wrong  that  excited  the  bitterest 
resentment. 

In  all  the  secondary  States  of  Germany  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  absolute  monarchy ;  though,  ^^^^  g^^  ^ 
here  and  there,  as  in  Wiirtemberg,  the  ^^®™^^- 
shadow  of  the  old  Assembly  of  the  Estates  remained  ; 
and  in  Hanover  the  absence  of  the  Elector,  King 
George  IIL,  placed  power  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  nobles  who  ruled  in  his  name.  Society  every- 
where rested  on  a  sharp   division  of  classes  similar 
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cliiiii  !.  1  of  ^^overnment  had  cha 
late   years;    and,  especially  in   t 
efforts   to   improve   the  condition 
not  wanting.     Frederick  the  Great 
a  new  standard   of   monarchy    in 
years  earlier,  Versailles  with  its  unfe 
glorification  of  the  personal  indulgei 
had  been  the  ideal  which,  with  a  due 
inferiority,  the  German   princes   ha* 
to  imitate.      To  be  a  sovereign  was 
ground  with  state-apartments,  to  lavi 
the  country  upon  a  troop  of  mistressc 
to  patronise  the  arts,  to  collect  wit 
placency  the   masterpieces  of    ancie 
adorn  the  Dresden  Gallery,  or  an  \ 

*  llie  oonditioii  of  Meeklenbnig  is  thus  descril 
4w  i^iiring  a  journej  in  1802 : — **  I  found  the  f 
«  «8  its  misty  northern  sky;  fCTe»^  '^-^^  ' 
ur  — Auirj  an  extremeW  ♦^- 
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scarcely  more  interesting  than  the  chests  of  treasure 
that  were  paid  for  them.  In  the  ecclesiastical  States, 
headed  by  the  electorates  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
the  affectation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  i,^,^,.^^, 
or  spiritual  character  had  long  been  aban-  ^****' 
doned.  The  prince-bishop  and  canons,  who  were  nobles 
appointed  from  some  other  province,  lived  after  the 
gay  fashion  of  the  time,  at  the  expense  of  a  land 
in  which  they  had  no  interest  extending  beyond  their 
own  lifetime.  The  only  feature  distinguishing  the 
ecclesiastical  Residence  from  that  of  one  of  the  minor 
secular  princes  was  that  the  parade  of  state  was  per- 
formed by  monks  in  the  cathedral  instead  of  by  soldiers 
on  the  drill  ground,  and  that  even  the  pretence  of 
married  life  was  wanting  among  the  flaunting  harpies 
who  frequented  a  celibate  Court.  Yet  even  on  the 
Bhine  and  on  the  Moselle  the  influence  of  the  great 
T^^T^g  of  Prussia  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
intense  and  penetrating  industry  of  Frederick  was  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  petty  sovereign  who  might 
envy  its  results;  but  the  better  spirit  of  the  time  was 
seen  under  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the 
encouragement  of  schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  and  a  retrenchment  in  courtly  expenditure. 
That  deeply-seated  moral  disease  which  resulted  from 
centuries  of  priestly  rule  was  not  to  be  so  lightly 
shaken  off.  In  a  district  where  Nature  most  bounti- 
fully rewards  the  industry  of  man,  twenty-four  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  population  were  monks,  nuns, 
or  beggars.* 

•  Baport  qnotod  in  Pertliea,  Btaatalebeii,  p.  lid. 
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9  jTizszr  nxsix.  on 

r*v^  iTiLffr-f:  siif  ffij  wtST  pncqioEiies,  imoDgst 
irl_:fi  "iTf^jr.  lav  koMe  of  Goetiie,  slood 

-  -:.^      wn  =2.    rr^TTT  ThSsf  CrciB  die  doll  lerd 

:•:  jr^'r^j  ttcttj*  lai  self -indiilgenee ; — 

"T^rli..  r.T-^.  zi  zTiUss  of  v^kJi  tfe  onee  Tigomn 

v:;^4-  >."    :f   ^T-r*    Iir'f    bmi    ^cnr^led    to    fhe    type 

•i'.::  y\  r  r:-:-   rrrMxt— did  not  exhaosfc  tlie 

:'  jrr-.&rT      Sf-^^ml  &7=ylred  KnigbtB  of  the 

--^r-i'   n-:   i*>rii=^^»  CKirp?  to  the  Empem, 

'.~rr  1   1  '•'."':  avfn^n^  from  tbree  to 

.    .i  iv-:.:.-    jll  Tir  T^^ts  of  sorerei^tj, 

•     .V  '>7i  '.:  :":.r  r^r.T  to  z^ik-?  war  amd  treaties. 

■f  '  ■■■    ',  ^."  '''.  :\:-  irirmr^^Tfd  were  scattered 

'.  "  •      '  ^    '   '.  ';>**-  '  f  ::.r  -:":""-'s«*rft  of  Germany, 

•    /•.  :^.*      :..:::.*  .'r.ri    tr.T'lr   pT^rrgarives    by 

',',r.;;    r-.  ;,.-].■■=:•:    ar.i     :y    the    support 

I.  ".r,    ♦',    v.r.or;.     tr^rv    irr.ir.ted    sums    of 

t,    »  '  I      'I  ..'  .'    y/^r^   !r,  v-jfjo-'-*  iri  which  this  union  of 

*'  >*^    '.'  »f,'  ;■',-,'  r'  ii'rj  ;irjrl  tlje  landlord  was  turned 

«     \*     'I   .'".  .f(i.  l;!jt.  th^"  kriJL'lit's   land  wa<  iisuallT  the 

'.*     */' f»  p'l/^rty  ;iriH  d/'^^^nnlation  that  the  traveller 

/       :    I  /I  .  |/'M'I'   f'l  iiiforin  hirn  whMi  he  entered  it.     Its 

•   I,' 'I  1/  .^l-  •  ifif^rnipf'!'!  Hk' fjr^-at  lines  of  communica- 

'     /    !»'*   "'/.Ill'   I.MjirM  and  furtlwrGerinanv  ;  its  hovels 

/     (l»'   *' !«.(/'    #,l   all  ilir-  criminals  and  vjigabonds  of 

M         *M'.'»/.'I.#»// iwHihf ry  ;  for  no  police  existed  but  the 

I     iM      M)i<    j'hfj'iil    and  Uh' only  jurisdiction  was  that 

I    M.     Im.^^.i   >rJiMiH  IIm'  kni;jlit  brought  over  from  the 

i      .     I    !■.    ii       Im.i   w.ri   IIh'   disadvantage  only  on  the 

III     u\   Hi''..»-    •  lio   wiH'   Mhih  governed.       The  knight 
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himself,  even  if  he  cherished  some  traditional  reverence 
for  the  shadow  of  the  Empire,  was  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  belongs  to  no  real  country.  If  his  sons 
desired  any  more  active  career  than  that  of  annuitants 
upon  the  family  domains,  they  could  obtain  it  only  by 
seeking  employment  at  one  or  other  of  the  greater 
Courts,  and  by  identifying  themselves  with  the  interests 
of  a  land  which  they  entered  as  strangers. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  condition  of  Germany  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
new  and  unknown  forces  of  the  French  Kevolution.  A 
system  of  small  States,  which  in  the  past  of  Greece  and 
Italy  had  produced  the  finest  types  of  energy  and  genius, 
had  in  Germany  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  all  vigorous 
life,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of  all  that  was  stagnant,  little, 
and  corrupt.  If  political  disorganisation,  the  decay  of 
public  spirit,  and  the  absence  of  a  national  idea,  are  the 
signs  of  impending  downfall,  Germany  was  ripe  for 
foreign  conquest.  The  obsolete  and  dilapidated  fabric  of 
the  Empire  had  for  a  century  past  been  sustained  only 
by  the  European  tradition  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  or 
by  the  absence  of  serious  attack  from  without.  Austria 
once  overpowered,  the  Empire  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces 
by  itself:  and  where,  among  the  princes  or  the  people 
of  Germany,  were  the  elements  that  gave  hope  of  its 
renovation  in  any  better  form  of  national  life  ? 


CHAFTEB  IL 


French  and  Anstnan  Axmief  on  the  Flenudi 

— Brunswick  invades  France — Hia  FrodamliOD— SDMHBielioA  «ff  A^K*  ^ 
at  PariB- Massacres  of  SeptemlMr— Ohaaflte  if  tt» 
chocked  at  Yalmy,  retreata— The  War  hecoi—  A  Otand*  if 
Nei^'^hbours  of  France— Guatine  enten  UMha—Dmafom^m  oonqwn  fte 
AuHtriun  Netherlands— Nice  and  SftToy  annsied— Deont  itf  tins  Oottfwtiai 
ag^ainst  all  Governments — Ezeontion  of  Loiiit XVL— WvivitlL EBgki4i 
followed  by  war  with  the  Mediterraneaa  Stttai  OnndltiMi  dt  Bo^bad* 
English  Paiticft,  how  affected  hj  the  Befolation^Tha  Gironde  mnd  tti 
Mountain-  Austria  recovers  the  NetherLinda — AHiea  invade  F^tanoe — 1a 
Vond6o— Eovolution'irj'  System  of  1793— Erzora  of  the  Alliea— New  French 
Commanders  and  Domocratio  Army — ^Victoriea  of  Jourdan,  Hoohe,  and 
PicheRfTU — Pmsfli.i  withdrawing  from  the  War — ^Poliah  Affair*— Anstria 
abandons  the  Netherlands— Treaties  of  Baale— France  in  1795— 
Insurrection  of  13  Vcnd6miaire— Constitution  of  1795— The  Direotoiy— 
Effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Spirit  of  Europe  up  to  1795b 

TuK  war  between  France  and  Austria  opened  in  April, 

1792,  on  the  Flemish  frontier.  The  first 
Ficminh frontier,     cncounters  were  discreditable  to  the  French 

April,  1792. 

soldiery,  who  took  to  flight  and  murdered 
their  generals.  The  discouragement  with  which  the 
nation  heard  of  these  first  reverses  deepened  into  sullen 
indignation  against  the  Court,  as  weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  and  the  forces  lay  idle  on  the  frontier  or 
met  the  enemy  only  in  trifling  skirmishes  which  left 
both  sides  where  they  were  before.  If  at  this  crisis 
of  the  Bevolution,  with  all  the  patriotism,  all  the 
bravery,  all  the  military  genius  of  Prance  burning  for 
service,  the  Government  conducted  the  war  with  results 
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Bcarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  parade,  the 
suggestion  of  treason  ou  the  part  of  the  Court  was 
only  too  likely  to  be  entertained.  The  internal  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  were  increasing.  The  Assembly 
had  determined  to  banish  from  France  the  priests  who 
rejected  the  new  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the  King  had 
placed  his  veto  upon  their  decree.  He  had  refused  to 
permit  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  volunteers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  had  dismissed  the  popular 
Ministry  forced  upon  him  by  the  Gironde.  An  outbieak 
on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  the  mob  forced  their  way 
into  the  Tuileries,  showed  the  nature  of  the  attack 
impending  upon  the  monarchy  if  Louis  continued  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  demands  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
lesson  was  lost  upon  the  King.  Louis  was  as  little 
able  to  nerve  himself  for  an  armed  conflict  with  the 
populace  as  he  was  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Decrees,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  pious 
inertia  at  a  moment  when  the  alarm  of  foreign  invasion 
doubled  revolutionary  passion  all  over  France.  Prussia, 
in  pursuanca  of  a  treaty  made  in  February,  united 
its  forces  to  those  of  Austria.  Forty  thousand  Prussian 
troops,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  best  of 
Frederick's    surviving    generals,    advanced 

^      "  Prussian     axmj 

along  the  Moselle.  From  Belgium  and  from  jS^npa^p^ 
the  upper  Knine  two  Austrian  armies 
converged  upon  the  line  of  invasion  ;  and  the  emigrant 
nobles  were  given  their  place  among  the  forces  of  the  allies. 
On  the  25th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in 
the   name  of  the   Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
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issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  which, 
but  for  the  difference  between  violent  words  and 
violent  deeds,  would  have  left  little  to  be  com- 
plained of  in  the  cruelties  that  henceforward  stained 
the  popular  cause.  In  this  manifesto,  after  declar- 
inuf  that  the  allies  entered  France  in  order  to  deliver 
Louis  from  captivity,  and  that  members  of  the 
National  Guard  fighting  against  the  allied  troops 
would  be  punished  as  rebels  against  their  king,  the 
Soverei<i:ns  addressed  themselves  to  the  city  of  Paris 
and  to  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation : — 
"  The  cit}'  of  Paris  and  its  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinction are  warned  to  submit  without  delay  to  their 
King;  to  set  that  Prince  at  entire  liberty,  and  to 
show  to  him,  and  to  all  the  Royal  Family,  the 
inviohibility  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations  imposes  on  subjects  towards  their 
Sovereigns.  I'IkmV  Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesties  will 
hold  all  the  m(Miibors  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the 
Municipality,  and  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
responsible  for  all  events  with  their  heads,  before  mili- 
tary tribunals,  without  hope  of  pardon.  They  further 
declare  that,  if  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced 
or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  offered  to  the  King, 
the  Queen,  or  the  Royal  Family,  and  if  provision  be  not 
at  once  made  for  their  safet}'',  preservation,  and  liberty, 
they  will  inflict  a  signal  and  memorable  vengeance,  by 
delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution 
and  total  overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  such 
attempts  to  the  punishment  they  have  merited." 


tnt  msimBSOTioN  of  auqvbt  la  iS 

This  cLallenge  was  not  necessary  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Louis.  Since  the  captare  of  the  Bastille  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Revolution  the  National  Gk)vemment 
had  with  difficulty  supported  itself  against  the  populace 
of  the  capital;  and,  even  before  the  foreigner  threatened 
Paris  with  fire  and  sword,  Paris  had  grown  accustomed 
to  look  for  the  will  of  France  within  itself.  As  the 
columns  of  Brunswick  advanced  across  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  Danton  and  the  leaders  of  the  city-democracy 
marshalled  their  army  of  the  poor  and  the  desperate  to 
overthrow  that  monarchy  whose  cause  the  invader  had 
made  his  own.  The  Eepublic  which  had  floated  so  long  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  Girondins  was  won  in  a  single  day  by 
the  populace  of  Paris,  amid  the  roar  of  cannons  and  the 
flash  of  bayonets.  On  the  10th  of  August  Danton 
let  loose  the  armed  mob  upon  the  Tuileries.  ina^rrection 
Louis  quitted  the  Palace  without  giving  '^"«^^^®'"^- 
orders  to  the  guard  either  to  fight  or  to  retire.  There 
was  nothing  to  defend,  for  the  monarch  no  longer 
hoped  for  anything  beyond  his  life ;  but  the  guard 
were  ignorant  that  their  master  desired  them  to  offer 
no  resistance,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  mob 
were  shot  down  before  an  order  reached  the  troops 
to  abandon  the  Palace.  The  cruelties  which  followed 
the  victory  of  the  people  indicated  the  fate  in  store 
for  those  whom  the  invader  came  to  protect.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  foreign  Courts  would  have  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  undo  the  social  changes  effected  by  the 
Bevolution  in  France ;  but  no  one  supposed  that  those 
thousands  of  self -exiled  nobles  who  now  returned  behind 
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the  gnus  of  Bruiiswiek  had  returned  is  order  to  take 
their  places  peaoefuUj  ia  tlw  aew  aoeial  tadet.  !& 
their  own  ima^nation,  as  mnoh  am  in  that  of -iha  pao|dek 
they  returned  with  fire  and  awoid  to  rapD— i  tiiem- 
selves  of  rights  of  which  they  had  bean  daapoQed,  aad 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  men  who  were  re^MnsiUe 
for  the  changes  made  in  Fraiwe  aiDoe  1780.*  In  the 
midst  of  a  panic,  little  justified  by  the  real  militaiy 
situation,  Danton  inflamed  the  nation  witii  hie  own 
passionate  courage  and  resolution;  he  nnhappily  abo 
thought  it  necessary  to  a  sucoenfnl  national  defence 
that  the  reactionary  party  at  Paris  should  be  paralysed 
by  a  terrible  example.  The  prisons  were  filled  with 
utiaaeraa  la  p^rsons  suspcctcd  of  hostility  to  thc  national 
itai^BopiM.    ^y^g^  ^^^  j^  ^jjg  g^j  ^yg  qJ  September 

many  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  persons  were 
massacred  by  gangs  of  assassins  paid  by  a  committee 
of  the  Municipality.  Danton  did  not  deny  his  approval 
of  the  act.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  liberty  of 
France  ctmld  not  be  saved  without  striking  terror  into  its 
enemies.  Yet,  if  the  freedom  of  France  was  only  to  be 
secured  by  crimes  like  this,  the  nation  deserved  to  remain 
under  the  yoke.  The  cause  of  liberty  was  ill  served 
by  an  act  that  made  its  name  suspected  all  over  the 

*  So  Ule  u  the  yeu  1796,  tlie  aiile LoniH  XviiL  distindlj  deelared 
tuB  mtention  to  restore  the  "property  and  rights  "  (t.  a.,  tithee,  fendal  does, 
Ac )  of  the  nobles  knd  clergy,  Mid  to  pnoish  the  men  who  had  "  coMtnitted 
offences."  See  Letter  to  Viehegra,  Uaj  4, 1796,  in  "  Mannserit  Inddit  de 
Louis  XTm.,"  p.  4S4.  It  was  not  until  Napoleon  beoune  Emperor  that 
the  Bonrbons  abutdonod  their  intention  to  eject  the  pnrchaaeis  of  land  sold 
by  the  8tat«,  and  profeased  themselves  trilling  to  rsoognlM  rights  td  pi»- 
pw^  MfoJnd  ibiM  Um  beginning  at  the  BsTololioK 
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world ;  and  the  sword  once  drawn  against  fellow- 
citizens  was  not  sheathed  until  the  best  voices  of 
France  were  silent,  and  the  exercise  of  power  had 
become  another  name  for  the  commission  of  crime. 
But  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  the  standards  of 
1792  carried  with  them  the  patriotism  of  Danton  un- 
stained by  his  guilt.  Bight  or  wrong  in  its  origin, 
the  war  was  now  unquestionably  a  just  one  on  the 
part  of  France,  a  war  against  a  privileged  class  attempt- 
ing to  recover  by  force  the  unjust  advantages  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  maintain,  a  war    ^ ^ 

•f  '  1116  war  now  a 

against  the  foreigner  in  defence  of  the  '^^*^^"'- 
right  of  the  nation  to  deal  with  its  own  government. 
Since  the  great  religious  wars  there  had  been  no  cause 
so  rooted  in  the  hearts,  so  close  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  fought  for  it.  Every  soldier  who  joined  the 
armies  of  France  in  1792  joined  of  his  own  free 
will.  No  conscription  dragged  the  peasant  to  the 
frontier.  Men  left  their  homes  in  order  that  the 
fruit  of  the  poor  man's  labour  should  be-  his  own, 
in  order  that  the  children  of  France  should  inherit 
some  better  birthright  than  exaction  and  want,  in  order 
that  the  late- won  sense  of  human  right  shodld  not  be 
8 wept  from  the  earth  by  the  arms  of  privilege  and  caste. 
It  was  a  time  of  high- wrought  hope,  of  generous  and 
pathetic  self-sacrifice ;  a  time  that  left  a  deep  and  in- 
delible impression  upon  those  who  judged  it  as  eye-wit- 
nesses. Tears  afterwards  the  poet  Wordsworth,  then 
alienated  from  France  and  cold  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
oould  not  recall  without  tears  the  memories  of  1792.* 

•  WoriflworUi,  Fkdiide,  Book  DL 
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He  defence  of  France  rested  on  General  Dnmoariei. 
Brmmniak  "^^  fortrpsscs  of  LoD^iTT  and  Verdun,  on 
^^af  the  north-eastern  frontier,  had  fallen  after 
the  briefest  resistance;  the  troops  that 
could  be  coUectfd  before  Brunswick's  apprtwich  were  too 
email  to  meet  the  enemj  in  Ae  open  field.  HjippOj 
for  France  the  slow  advanoa  of  tibe  FnusiMi  genanl 
permitted  Dumouriei  to  oceo^  tiie  difficult  county  of 
tlie  A  i^onnes,  where,  while  waiting  ha  hie  reinf  oroementB, 
lie  was  able  for  some  time  to  hold  the  invadna  in  eheck. 
At  lcn<;th  Brunswick  made  his  way  peat  tlie  defile  which 
Dmnourioz  had  chosen  for  his  first  line  of  defence;  hnt 
it.  was  only  to  find  the  French  posted  in  each  strength 
iin  hiH  fliink  that  any  further  advance  would  imperil 
liin  own  iiniiy.  If  the  advance  was  to  be  continued, 
hiiiii(iiiric7,  must  be  dislodged.  Accordingly,  on  the 
■?lllh  of  September,  Brunswick,  fewing  half-round 
rrnin  hi<<  liiiu  of  march,  directed  his  artillery  against 
(Itf  liill«  of  Valmy,  where  Kellermann  and  the 
rn-tir-li  Iffl  were  encamped.  The  cannonade  continued 
tfit  Riitiic  himrn,  Imt  it  was  followed  by  no  general 
•iHiiclt  Alii'inly.  In'forc  a  blow  had  been  atmck,  the 
Mittimti  f"tr'i.«  ivt'i-p  wasting  away  with  disease.  The 
ItUiiiii''"!  nl'  fill'  I'VtK'li  uikIct  Brunswick's  fire  made 
II  I'Imii  Mittf  llu't  (ViMihl  not  be  displaced  without  an 
mIiiiIIiihIk  tuiHIx  t  intil,  illRiippuintcd  of  victory,  the  King 
til  l'ni><i<lil  lii'itiHi  lit  IIhI^u  to  the  proposals  of  peace 
ttlllill  iii'|t>  m<lll'  III  llllit  \ty  Dumouries.  A  week  spent 
hi  iU'iiilhillltillH  HhlVi'll  Hilly  to  strengthen  the  French 
H(»l  III  KtmirtVHlili  Mm  MMttll^  luid  lioknesa  within  the 
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German  camp.  Dissensions  broke  ont  between  tbe 
Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders;  a  retreat  was 
ordered;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe  the  veteran 
forces  of  Brunswick  fell  back  before  the  Retreat  of 
mutinous  soldiery  and  unknown  generals  of  '*™"^ 
the  Bevolution,  powerless  to  delay  for  a  single  month 
the  evacuation  of  France  and  the  restoration  of  the 
fortresses  which  they  had  captured. 

In  the  meantime  the  Legislative  Assembly  had 
decreed  its  own  dissolution  in  consequence  of  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  on  August  10th,  and  had 
ordered  the  election  of  representatives  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  France.  The  character  of  the  new  National 
Convention  was  easily  to  be  foreseen.  The  elections 
were  held  in  the  crisis  of  invasion,  in  the 

The  Convention 

height  of  national  indignation  against  the  SiSSwRepubUc; 
alliance  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  foreigner, 
and,  in  some  districts,  under  the  influence  of  men  who 
had  not  shrunk  from  ordering  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons.  At  such  a  moment  a  Constitutional  Eoyalist 
had  scarcely  more  chance  of  election  than  a  detected  spy 
from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Girondins,  who  had  been 
the  party  of  extremes  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were 
the  party  of  moderation  and  order  in  the  Convention. 
By  their  side  there  were  returned  men  whose  whole 
being  seemed  to  be  compounded  out  of  the  forces  of  con- 
flict, men  who,  often  without  conscious  depravity,  carried 
into  political  and  social  struggles  that  direct,  unques- 
tioning employment  of  force  which  has  ordinarily  been 
reserved  for  war  or  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  doctrines. 


M  UOLESIT  SmOPA  m 

The  moral  difTer^nccs  that  seporatecl  this  party  from 
the  Gironde  ifcre  at  cnes  eonf^eooDi:  the  polHiail 
creed  of  the  two  putiM  ^ppflned  at  finfc  to  be  mndi 
the  same.  Honanhj  iras  aboliilied,  and  Tnam  i^ 
clared  a  BepuUie.  0ept.  SI.)  Ofiim  oontamwd  in 
the  handa  (rf  tiw  Gironde  s  bvl  Ae  T^wmen^  v» 
compromifdng  eprit  cC  their  livala,  the  ao-caOel 
party  of  the  Moimtuii,  qmiAJj  made  itadf  felt 
in   all    the   relatJoiu   of  EVanee  to   foreign    Poweri, 

The  intention  of  oonqneet  might  atill  be 
<«mf..iwi.    as  ginceiely  disavowed  as  it  had  been  five 

months  before;  bvt  were  the  oonTerts  to 
liberty  to  be  denied  the  right  of  uniting  themselTOa 
to  the  French  people  by  their  own  free  will  ?  "When 
tlie  armies  of  the  Bepublic  had  swept  its  assailants 
from  the  border-proriuces  that  gave  them  entrance 
into  France,  were  those  provinces  themselves  to  be 
haiidod  back  to  a  government  of  priests  and  nobles? 
The  scruples  wliich  had  lately  condemned  aU  annexa- 
tion of  territory  vanished  in  that  oi^y  of  patriotism 
which  followod  the  expulsion  of  the  invader  and  the 
discovery  that  the  Revolution  was  already  a  power 
in  other  lands  than  Fi-ance.  The  nation  that  had  to 
fight  the  battle  of  European  freedom  must  appeal 
to  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  wherever  it  would  answer  the 
call :  the  conflict  with  sovereigns  most  be  maintained 
by  arming  their  subjects  against  them  in  every  land. 
In  this  conception  of  the  universal  alliance  of  the 
nations,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Goverments  with 
which  France  was  not  yet  at  war  should  be  dimly 
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distingaished  from  those  which  had  pronounced  against 
her.  The  frontier  lines  traced  by  an  obsolete  diplo- 
macy, the  artificial  guarantees  of  treaties,  were  of 
little  account  against  the  living  and  inalienable  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  To  men  inflamed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  1792  an  argument  of  international  law 
scarcely  conveyed  more  meaning  than  to  Peter  the 
Hermit.  Among  the  statesmen  of  other  lands,  who 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  all  the  principles 
hitherto  recognised  as  the  public  right  of  Europe,  the 
language  now  used  by  France  could  only  be  underetood 
as  the  avowal  of  indiscriminate  aggression. 

The  Eevolution  had  displayed  itself  in  France  as  a 
force  of  union  as  well  as  of  division.  It  had  ^^  neighboun 
driven  the  nobles  across  the  frontier;  it  had  °'  ^^^^^^^ 
torn  the  clergy  from  their  altars :  but  it  had  reconciled 
sullen  Corsica;  it  had  made  the  name  of  French- 
man as  dear  to  the  Teutonic  peasant  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  as  to  the  citizen  of  Paris.  It  was  now  about 
to  prove  its  attractive  power  in  foreign  lands.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  the  nationalities  of  Europe 
were  far  less  consolidated  than  they  are  at  present ;  only 
on  the  Spanish  and  the  Swiss  frontier  had  France  a 
neighbour  that  could  be  called  a  nation  at  all.  On  the 
north,  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  in  1792 
a  collection  of  provinces  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  German  population  both  of  the  districts  west  of  the 
Shine  and  of  those  opposite  to  Alsace  was  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  petty  principalities.  Savoy, 
though  west  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  French  in 
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speech,  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont, 
which  was  itself  severed  by  history  and  by  national 
character  from  the  other  States  of  Northern  Italy. 
Along  the  entire  frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Prance  nowhere  touched  a  strong, 
united,  and  independent  people ;  and  along  this  entire 
frontier,  except  in  the  country  opposite  Alsace,  the 
armed  proselytism  of  the  Prench  Revolution  proved  a 
gre»iter  force  than  the  influences  on  which  the  existing 
order  of  things  depended.  In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
Principalities  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  in 
Piedmont  itself,  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  were 
welcomed  by  a  more  or  less  numerous  class,  and  the 
armies  of  France  appeared  for  a  moment  as  the  mis- 
sionaries of  liberty  and  right  rather  than  as  an  invading 
enemy. 

No  sooner  had  Brunswick  been  brought  to  a  stand 
by  Dumouriez  at  Valmy  than  a  French  division  under 
cuHtine    enters     Custiuc  crosscd  thc   Alsatiau  frontier  and 
^'  advanced    upon    Spires,    where    Brunswick 

had  left  large  stores  of  war.  The  garrison  was  defeated 
in  an  encounter  outside  the  town  ;  Spires  and  Worms 
surrendered  to  Custine.  In  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Mainz,  the  key  to  western  Germany,  Custine's  advance 
was  watched  with  anxious  satisfaction  by  a  republican 
party  among  the  inhabitants,  from  whom  the  French 
general  learnt  that  he  had  only  to  appear  before  the  city 
to  become  its  master.  Brunswick  had  indeed  apprehended 
the  failure  of*  his  invasion  of  France,  but  he  had  never 
given    a   thought   to   the   defence  of  Germany;  and, 
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althougli  the  King  of  Prassia  had  been  warned  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  Mainz,  no  steps  had  been  taken 
towards  remedying  it  beyond  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Elector  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications, 
which  money  the  Elector  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  a  wood  belonging  to  himself  and  the  erection  of 
a  timber  patchwork.  To  throw  a  garrison  into  the 
greatest  fortress  on  the  Rhine  sufficient  to  secure  it  from 
falling  in  a  mere  raid  would  have  seemed  an  unnecessary 
precaution  to  the  potentates  who  were  about  to  dictate 
a  constitution  in  the  French  capital.  Eight  hundred 
Austrians  and  two  thousand  mixed  German  troops  were 
the  only  forces  left  in  Mainz.  The  revolutionary  party 
among  the  citizens,  which  included  several  men  of 
character  and  intelligence,  was  more  inclined  to  fight  on 
behalf  of  Custine  than  against  him  ;  the  Government  of 
the  Archbishop  was  utterly  incapable  of  defending  it- 
self against  an  invader.  At  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Spires,  the  Archbishop  retired  into  the  interior  of 
Germany,  leaving  the  administration  to  a  board  of 
ecclesiastics  and  oflBcials,  who  published  a  manifesto 
calling  upon  their  **  beloved  brethren "  the  citizens 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
then  followed  their  master's  example.  A  council  of 
war  declared  the  city  to  be  untenable;  and,  before 
Custine  had  brought  up  a  single  siege-gun,  the  gar- 
rison capitulated,  and  the  French  were  welcomed  into 
Mainz  by  the  partisans  of  the  Republic  (Oct.  20). 
With  the  French  arms  came  the  French  organisation  of 
liberty.  A  club  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great 
s2 


Jacobin  Olab  of  Paris ;  existing  oiBces  and  distinctions 
of  rank  were  abolished  :  and,  altliough  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  held  ;iloof,  a  Republic  wa-s  finally  proclaimed, 
and  incorporated  with  the  Bepnblio  of  ftanoa 

The  BuooesB  of  Chutiiie'i  raid  into  Chnnaay  £d 
not  dirert  the  Convention  from  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  Austria  in  the  Kether> 
lands,  which  Dnmonriei  had  from  the 
first  pressed  upon  the  GoTemment.  It  was  not  tiuee 
years  since  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  foil  xevolt 
ai^ainst  the  Emperor  Joseph.  In  its  origin  the  revolt 
was  a  reactionary  movement  of  the  clerical  partf 
against  Joseph's  reforms ;  but  there  soon  sprang  ap 
aiiibitioD»  and  hopes  at  variance  with  the  first  impulses 
of  the  insurrection ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  monks  and 
monopolists  a  national  party  came  into  existence,  pro- 
flhiiiniiig  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  imitating 

n  the  movements  of  the  French  Eevolotion.     During 

.  brief  suspension  of  Austrian  rule  the  popular  and 
th     reictionary  parties  attacked  one  another;  and  on 

he  reitoration  of  Leopold's  authority  in  1791  the 
Lnocratic  h.aders,  ^-ith  a  large  body  of  their  followers, 
fnok  rcfu*-.  beyond  the  frontier,  looking  forward  to  the 

:  br  I  "of  a  war  between  Austria  and  France,  ^eir 
partisans  fom.ed  a  French  connection  m  the  mtenor 
•^  L         .«A    bv  some  strange  illusion,   the 

of  the  country ;    and,   oj  *"'""  o 

priests  themselves  and  the  elese  ''■'^'^'"TJ^''^ 
had  heen  attacked  by  Joseph  -PPOf^.  *""' *^"'  "" 
teresle  would  be  respected  by  l^™'"^'^"^^,  ^^"^ 
Thus   the   ground    w»s    every" 
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French  occupation.     Dumouriez  erossed  the  ^frontier. 
The  border-fortresses  no  longer  existed:   and  after  a 
single  battle  won  by  the  French  at  Jemappes  on  the 
6th  November,  the  Austrians,  finding  the 
population   universallj  hostile,    abandoned      Jemappei. 
the  Netherlands  without  a  struggle. 

The  victory  of  Jemappes,  the  first  pitched  battle 
won  by  the  Republic,  excited  an  outburst  of  revolu 
tionary  fervour  in  the  Convention  which  deeply  afiected 
the  relations  of  France  to  Great  Britain,  hitherto  a 
neutral  spectator  of  the  war.  A  decree  was  passed 
for  the  publication  of  a  manifesto  in  all  languages, 
declaring  that  the  French  nation  offered  its  alliance  to 
all  peoples  who  wished  to  recover  their  freedom,  and 
charging  the  generals  of  the  Republic  to  give  their  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  who  had  suffered  or  might  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  (Nov.  19.)  A  week  later 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France,  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  population  of  Savoy  having  almost 
unanimously  declared  in  favour  of  France  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Sardinia.  On 
the  15th  December  the  Convention  proclaimed  that 
a  system  of  social  and  political  revolution  was  hence- 
forth to  accompany  every  movement  of  its  armies  on 
foreign  soil.  "  In  e^ery  country  that  shall  be  occupied 
by  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  " — such  was  the 
substance  of  the  Decree  of  December  1 5th — 

DeGreeofDeo.16. 

"the  generals  shall  announce  the  abolition  of 

all  existing  authorities  ;  of  nobility,  of  serfage,  of  every 

feudal  right  and  every  monopoly ;  they  shall  proclaim  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  convoke  the  inhahitants 
in  assemblies  to  form  a  provisional  Government,  to 
which  no  officer  of  a  former  Government,  no  noble, 
nor  any  member  of  the  former  privileged  corporations 
shall  be  eligible.  They  shall  place  under  the  charge  of 
the  French  Bepublic  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Sovereign  or  his  adherents,  and  the  property  of  every 
civil  or  religious  corporation.  The  French  nation  will 
treat  as  enemies  any  people  which,  refusing  liberty  and 
equality,  desires  to  preserve  its  prince  and  privileged 
castes,  or  to  make  any  accommodation  with  them/' 
This  singular  announcement  of  a  new  crusade  caused 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  arm. 

fSngland    ftrms. 

Although  in  strict  form  the  decree  of  the 
Convention  related  only  to  those  Governments  with 
which  France  was  at  war,  the  Convention  had  in 
fact  formed  connections  with  the  English  revolu- 
tionary societies;  and  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
publicly  informed  his  sailors  that  they  were  about  to 
carry  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty  to  their  English 
biethren.  No  prudent  statesman  would  treat  a  mere 
series  of  threats  against  all  existing  authorities  as  ground 
for  war;  but  the  acts  of  the  French  Government  showed 
that  it  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  violent  inter- 
ference in  the  afTairs  of  other  nations  announced  in  its 
manifestos.  Its  agents  were  stirring  up  disaffec- 
tion in  every  State ;  and  although  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  llie  occupation  of  the  Netherlands 
niiiclit  l)c  treated  as  incidental  to  the  conflict 
with   Austria   and   Sardinia,  in  which  Gi'eat  Britain 
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had  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  other  acts  of  the 
CoDvention  were  certainly  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  allies  of  England.  A  series  of  European 
treaties,  oppressive  according  to  our  own  ideas,  but 
in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  that  age,  prohibited  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Schelde,  on  which  Antwerp 
is  situated,  in  order  that  the  commerce  of  the  North 
Sea  might  flow  exclusively  into  Dutch  ports.  Down  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  no  Power  had  more 
steadily  resisted  the  opening  of  the  Schelde  than  Prance 
itself ;  but  on  the  conquest  of  Belgium  the  Government 
eave  orders  to  Dumouriez  to  send  a  flotilla 
down  the  river,  and  to  declare  Antwerp  an 
open  port,  in  right  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  treaties 
cannot  abrogate.  Whatever  the  folly  of  commercial 
restraints,  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  a  question 
between  the  Antwerpers  and  the  Dutch,  and  one  in 
which  Prance  had  no  direct  concern.  The  incident, 
though  trivial,  was  viewed  in  England  as  one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  intention  of  the  French  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  neighbouring  States  at  their  pleasure. 
In  ordinary  times  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
excite  much  interest  in  England  on  behalf  of  a  Dutch 
monopoly ;  but  the  feeling  of  this  country  towards  the 
Prench  Revolution  had  been  converted  into  a  passionate 
hatred  by  the  massacres  of  September,  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  King,  and  by  the  open  alliance  between  the 
Convention  and  the  revolutionary  societies  in  England 
itself.  Pitt  indeed,  whom  the  Parisians  imagined  to 
be  their  most  malignant  enemy,  laboured  against  the 
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swelling  national  passion,  and  hoped  against  all  hope 
for  peace.  Not  only  was  Pitt  guiltless  of  the  desire  to 
add  this  country  to  the  enemies  of  France,  hut  he 
earnestly  desired  to  reconcile  France  with  Anstria,  in 
order  that  the  Western  States,  whose  emhroilment  left 
Eastern  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  Catherine  of  Bussia, 
might  unite  to  save  hoth  Poland  and  Turkey  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Power  whose  steady  aggres* 
sion  threatened  Europe  more  seriously  than  all  the 
noisy  and  outspoken  excitement  of  the  French  Con- 
vention.    But  the  anger  of  England,  and  the  reckless 

threats  of  men  like  the  French  Minister 
Louis    XVI.     ot  Marme,  overpowered    the    statesmen  of 

Jan.  21, 1798.  '  ^  ^ 

peace  in  either  country;  and  as  soon  as 
the  execution  of  the  King  (January  21,  1793)  was 
known  in  London,  war  became  a  question  of  days. 

Points  of  teclinical  right  figured,  as  usual,  in  the 
complaints  of  both  sides ;  hut  the  real  ground  of 
war  was  perfectly  understood.  France  considered  it- 
self entitled  to  advance  the  Eevolution  and  the 
Eights  of  Man  wherever  its  own  arms  or  popular 
insurrection  gave  it  the  command.  England  denied 
the  right  of  any  Power  to  annul  the  political  system 
of  Europe  at  its  pleasure.  No  more  serious,  no  more 
BuflBcient,  ground  of  war  ever  existed  between  two 
nations ;  yet  the  event  proved  that,  with  the  highest 
justification  for  war,  the  highest  wisdom  would  yet 
have  chosen  peace.  England's  entry  into  the  war 
converted  it  from  an  affair  of  two  or  three  campaigns 
into  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,   resulting  in  moro 
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important  changes  than  any  which  the  Convention, 
with  all  its  wild  professions,  ever  imagined  itself  about 
to   effect.     But    in   both   nations    political     war  with  Engw 

land.      Feb.   3, 

passion  made  any  other  issue  than  war  ^^^• 
impossible ;  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Conven- 
tion on  February  1st.  only  anticipated  the  intention 
of  the  English  Government.  Great  Britain  once  com- 
mitted to  the  struggle,  Pitt  spared  neither  money  nor 
intimidation  in  his  efforts  to  unite  all  Europe  against 
France.  Holland  attached  itself  to  England  from  the 
first:    the   Mediterranean   States  felt   that     „  „    , 

Holland    and 

the  navy  of  England  was  nearer  to  them     suJj^^Sie 

,  .  .  War. 

than   the   armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
and   before  the   end   of  the  summer  of   1793,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal  States  had 
joined  the  Coalition. 

The  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  formed  a  wron^  estimate 
of  the  political  condition  of  England.     At 

^  *-'  French  wrongly 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  believed  that  SiSl^ed  to?^v"c: 
England  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tion. They  mistook  the  undoubted  discontent  of  a 
portion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform,  for  a  general 
sentiment  of  hatred  towards  existing  institutions, 
like  that  which  in  France  had  swept  away  the 
old  order  at  a  single  blow.  The  Convention  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  English  Eadical  Societies,  and 
imagined  that  the  abuses  of  the  parliameutriry  system 
under  George  III.  had  alienated  the  whole  nation. 
What  they  had    found   in   Belgium  and   in  Savoy — 
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a  people  thankful  to  receive  the  Higbts  of  Mao  trom 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution — they  expected  to  fin-i 
among  the  dis&eiitiiig  congregations  of  London  aud  the 
fiictorj--hands  of  Shtr'ffield,  The  singular  attraction  exer- 
cised by  each  class  in  England  apcm  the  one  below  H,  ■■ 
well  as  the  indiffenmoe  of  the  natitm  geneiallj  to  all 
ideals,  was  little  understood  in  Fiance,  although  the 
Kt'volutions  of  the  two  oonntries  bore  this  oonbaat 
un  their  face.  A  month  after  the  fiJl  of  the  TRw>t«|l^ 
tlie  whole  system  of  class-privilege  and  monopoly  hid 
viinisheit  from  French  law;  fifteen  years  of  the  En^ish 
Conniu)  II  wealth  had  lefl  the  general  stmctore  of 
KiiL,'lisli  society  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning. 
But  }>olitioal  obsorvation  vanished  in  the  delirinm  of 
17i)3;  and  the  French  only  discovered  when  it  was  too 
late  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Hevolution  had  fallen 
upon  an  enemy  of  unparalleled  stubbornness  and  inex- 
haustible strength. 

In  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
ndttind  «mai-  usual  to  speak  of  the  English  as  free  men 
tioQorE«cUnd.  ^}j(,m  tjig  French  ought  to  imitate;  in 
the  Convention  it  was  usual  to  speak  of  them  as 
slaves  whom  the  French  ought  to  deliver.  The 
institutions  of  England  bore  in  fact  a  very  different 
aspect  when  compared  with  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  the  Bourbons  and  when  compared  with  the  demo- 
cracy of  1793.  Frenchmen  who  had  lived  under 
the  government  of  a  Court  which  made  laws  by 
edict  and  possessed  the  right  to  imprison  by  letters- 
patent  looked    with  respect  upon  the  Parliament  of 
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England,  its  trial  by  jury,  and  its  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  men  who  had  sent  a  King  to  prison  and 
confiscated  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  aristocracy 
could  only  feel  compassion  for  a  land  where  three- 
fonrths  of  the  national  representatives  were  nominees 
of  the  Crown  and  of  wealthy  peers.  Nor,  in  spite 
of  all  the  personal  sympathy  of  Fox  with  the  French 
revolutionary  movement,  was  there  any  real  affinity 
between  the  English  Whig  party  and  that  which  now 
ruled  in  the  Convention.  The  event  which  fixed  the 
character   of  English    liberty  during    the    _  _, 

^  JO  The  Whigs  not 

eighteenth  century,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  *«»««**«• 
had  nothing  democratic  in  its  nature.  That  revolution 
was  directed  against  a  system  of  Roman  Catholic 
despotism;  it  gave  political  power  not  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  which  had  no  desire  and  no  capacity 
to  exercise  it,  but  to  a  group  of  noble  families  and 
their  retainers,  who,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  added  all  the  patronage  and  influence 
of  the  Crown  to  their  social  and  constitutional 
weight  in  the  country.  The  domestic  history  of  Eng- 
land since  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.  had  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  obstinate  struggle  of  this  monarch 
to  deliver  himself  from  bondage  to  this  great  Whig 
party.  The  divisions  of  the  Whigs,  their  jealousies, 
but,  above  all,  their  real  alienation  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  whose  rights  they  professed  to  defend, 
ultimately  gave  the  King  the  victory,  when,  after 
twenty  years  of  errors,  he  found  in  the  younger  Pitt 
%  minister  capable  of  uniting  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
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With  tlie  ablest  and  most  patriotic  liberal  Btatesman- 
ihip.  Bribes,  threats,  and  every  species  of  base  in- 
fluence bad  been  employed  by  King  George  to  break  op 
the  great  Coalition  of  1783,  which  united  all  sections 
of  the  WhigB  against  him  under  the  Ministry  of  Foi 
and  North;  but  the  real  support  of  Pitt,  whom  the 
King  placed  in  office  with  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commoils,  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  itself, 
wearied  with  the  ezdnnTeneM.  Ae  anraptioD,  and  tiia 
party-spirit  of  the  Whigs,  and  willing  to  beliere  tint 
a  popular  Minister,  even  if  he  had  entered  upon  poww 
unconBtitutionally,  might  do  moze  for  the  ootmtiy  thin 
the  constitutional  proprietors  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 
From  178S  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Eevolntion,  Pitt,  aa  a  Tory 
Minister,  confronted  hy  a  Whig  Oppo* 
sition,  goremed  England  on  more  liberal  principles 
than  any  statesman  who  had  held  power  during 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  These  years  were  the  last 
of  the  party-system  of  England  in  its  original  form. 
The  French  Hevolution  made  an  end  of  that  old 
distinction  in  which  the  Tory  was  known  as 
the  upholder  of  Crown-prerogative  and  tiie  Whig  as 
the  supporter  of  a  constitutional  oligardiy  of  great 
families.  It  created  that  new  political  uitagonism  in 
which,  whether  under  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
or  of  Liberal  and  Conservative,  two  great  parties  have 
contended,  one  for  a  series  of  beneficial  changes,  tiie 
other  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order.  The 
oouvulsions  of  Prance,  and  the  dread  of  zevolutionary 
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fetation  in  England,  transformed  both  Pitt  and  the 
Whigs  by   whom  he  was  opposed.     Pitt 

•  /«^i*  f  »  i»i  Eff6ct  of  French 

sacnnced   nis   schemes    of    peaceful     pro-     Beroiution    on 

*  ^  ^  English  Parties, 

gress  to  foreign  war  and  domestic  repres- 
sion, and  set  his  face  against  the  Beform  of  Parlia- 
ment which  he  had  once  himself  proposed.  The  Whigs 
broke  up  into  two  sections,  represented  respectively  by 
Burke  and  by  Fox,  the  one  denouncing  the  violence  of 
the  Revolution,  and  ultimately  uniting  itself  with  Pitt ; 
the  other  friendly  to  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  its 
excesses,  as  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
identifying  itself,  under  the  healthy  influence  of  parlia- 
mentary defeat  and  disappointment,  with  the  defence 
of  popular  rights  in  England  and  the  advocacy  of 
enlightened  reform. 

The  obliteration  of  the  old  dividing-line  in  English 
politics  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  day  when  the 
ancient  friendship  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  bitterly  severed 
by  the  former  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (May  6, 
1791.)  The  charter  of  the  modem  Conservative  party 
was  that  appeal  to  the  nation  which  Burke  had  already 
published,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  under  the  title  of 
"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution." 
In  this  survey  of  the  political  forces  which  flections,"  Oct., 
he  saw  in  action  around  him,  the  great  Whig 
writer,  who  in  past  times  had  so  passionately  defended 
the  liberties  of  America  and  the  constitutional  tradition 
of  the  English  Parliament  against  the  aggression  of 
George  III.,  attacked  the  Revolution  as  a  system  of 
violence  and  caprice  more  formidable  to  freedom  than 
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the  tyranny  of  any  Crown.  He  ^)roved  that  the 
politicians  and  societies  of  England  who  had  given  it 
their  sympathy  had  given  their  sympathy  to  measures 
and  to  theories  opposed  to  every  principle  of  1688. 
Above  all,  he  laid  bare  that  agency  of  riot  and  destmc- 
tiveness  which,  even  within  the  first  few  months  of 
the  Revolution,  filled  him  with  presentiment  of  the 
calamities  about  to  fall  upon.  France.  Burke's  treatise 
was  no  dispassionate  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  a 
neighbouring  state:  it  was  a  denunciation  of  Jacobinism 
as  fierce  and  as  little  qualified  by  political  charity  as  were 
the  maledictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  upon  their 
idolatrous  neighbours ;  and  it  was  intended,  like  these, 
to  excite  his  own  countrymen  against  innovations 
among  themselves.  It  completely  succeeded.  It  ex- 
pressed and  it  heightened  the  alarm  arising  among  the 
Liberal  section  of  the  propertied  class,  at  first  well 
inclined  to  the  Revolution  :  and,  although  the  Whigs 
of  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Fox  upon  his  first  rupture  with  Burke,  the  tide  of 
public  feeling,  rising  higher  with  every  excess  of  the 
Revolution,  soon  invaded  the  legislature,   and  carried 

the  bulk  of  the  Whiff  party  to  the  side  of 

Most    of    the  &    r        J 

^^aS^?[S     the  Minister,  leaving  to  Fox  and  his  few 
"**'  faithful  adherents  the  task  of  maintaining 

an  unheeded  protest  against  the  blind  passions  of  war, 
and  the  increasing  rigour  with  which  Pitt  repressed 
every  symptom  of  popular  disaffection. 

The  character  of  violence  which   Burke  traced  and 
condemned  in  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Revolution  dis« 
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played  itself  in  a  much  stronger  light  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Monarchy  hy  the  insurrection 
of  August  10th.  That  event  was  the  gecommune oi 
work  of  men  who  commanded  the  Parisian 
democracy,  not  the  work  of  orators  and  party -leaders  in 
the  Assembly.  The  Girondins  had  not  hesitated  to 
treat  the  victory  as  their  own,  by  placing  the  great 
offices  of  State,  with  one  exception,  in  the  hands  of 
their  leaders;  they  instantly  found  that  the  real 
sovereignty  lay  elsewhere.  The  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune,  or  Muncipality,  of  Paris,  whose  members  had 
seized  their  post  at  the  moment  of  the  insurrection,  was 
\he  only  administrative  body  that  possessed  the  power 
'/>  enforce  its  commands;  in  the  Ministries  of  State 
me  will  alone  made  itself  felt,  that  of  Danton,  whom 
the  Qirondins  had  unwillingly  admitted  to  office  along 
with  themselves.  The  massacres  of  September  threw 
into  full  light  the  powerlessness  of  the  expiring  Assem- 
bly when  in  conflict  with  the  capital.  After  the  victims 
were  arrested  the  Assembly  tried  in  vain  to  dissolve 
the  Council  of  the  Commune.  For  five  successive  days 
it  was  unable  to  check  the  massacres;  it  was  unable 
to  bring  to  justice  the  men  who  had  planned  them, 
and  who  called  upon  the  rest  of  France  to  follow  their 
example.  With  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  how- 
ever, the  Qirondins,  who  now  regarded  themselves  as 
the  legitimate  government,  and  forgot  that  they  owed 
office  to  an  insurrection,  expected  to  reduce  the  capital 
to  submission.  They  commanded  an  overwhelmmg 
majority    among    the    neutral    members   in  the  new 
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chamber;  they  were  supported  by  the  confidence 
of  the  middle  class  in  all  the  great  cities  of  France. 
The  party  of  the  Mountain  embraced  at  first  only 
the   deputies    of    Paris,   and  a  group    of   determined 

men  who  admitted   no    criticism    on    the 

Th^ (Hrondeand  i   •    i         ii  i  t*    t\      • 

the  Mountain  in     mcasures   wuich    the   democracy   ot   Fans 

the  Convention.  ^ 

had  thought  necessary  for  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  In  the  Convention  they  were  the  assailed, 
not  the  assailants.  Without  waiting  to  secure  them- 
selves by  an  armed  force,  the  orators  of  the  Gironde 
attempted  to  crush  both  the  Municipality  and  the 
deputies  who  ruled  at  the  Clubs.  They  reproached  the 
Municipality  with  the  murders  of  September;  they 
accused  Eobespierre  of  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship.  It 
was  under  the  pressure  of  these  attacks  that  the  party 
of  the  Mountain  gathered  its  strength  within  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  the  populace  of  Paris  transferred  to 
the  Gironde  the  passionate  hatred  which  it  had  hitherto 
borne  to  the  King  and  the  aristocracy.  The  gulf  that  lay 
between  the  people  and  those  who  had  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  its  leaders  burst  into  view.  The  Girondins 
saw  with  dismay  that  the  thousands  of  hungry  work- 
men whose  victory  had  placed  them  in  power  had 
fouglit  for  something  more  tangible  than  a  few  Repub- 
lican phrases  from  Tacitus  and  Plutarch.  On  one  side 
was  a  handful  of  orators  and  writers,  steeped  in  the 
rhetoric  and  the  commonplace  of  ancient  Eome,  and 
totally  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  government;  on 
tlie  other  side  the  populace  of  Paris,  such  as  centuries 
of  despotism,  privilege,  and  priestcraft  had  made  it; 
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Sdng'linaiyy  unjust,  vindictive ;  convulsed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  with  every  passion  that  sways 
men  in  the  mass ;  taught  no  conception  of  progress  but 
the  overthrow  of  authority,  and  acquainted  with  no  title 
to  power  but  that  which  was  bestowed  by  itself.  If  the 
Girondins  were  to  remain  in  power,  they  could  do  so  only 
by  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  drawing  an  army  from  the 
departments,  or  by  identifying  themselves  with  the 
multitude.  They  declined  to  take  either  course.  Their 
audience  wa^  in  the  Assembly  alone ;  their  support  in 
the  distant  Departments.  Paris,  daily  more  violent, 
listened  to  men  of  another  stamp.  The  Municipality 
defied  the  Go\ernment;  the  Mountain  answered  the 
threats  and  invijctives  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly 
by  displays  of  popular  menace  and  tumult.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people,  who  after  so  many  changes  of 
government  found  themselves  more  famished  and  more 
destitute  than  ever,  the  Giroude  was  now  but  the  last  of 
a  succession  of  tyrannies ;  its  statesmen  but  impostors 
who  stood  between  the  people  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain,  Danton  aimed 
at  the  creation  of  a  central  Eevolutionary  Govern- 
ment, armed  with  absolute  powers  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  and  he  attacked  the  Girondins  only  when  they 
themselves  had  stubbornly  rejected  his  support.  Kobes- 
pierre,  himself  the  author  of  little  beyond  destruction, 
was  the  idol  of  those  whom  Rousseau's  writings  had  filled 
with. the  idea  of  a  direct  exercise  of  sovereijj^nty  by  the 
people.  It  was  in  the  trial  of  the  King  that  the  Gironde 
f 


first  oonftned  its  submission  to  the  democrat^  of  Parin. 
The  GiTODdins  in  their  hearts  desired  to  save  the  King; 
they  vf)ted  for  his  death  with  the  hope  of  maintaining 
their  infloence  in  Paris,  and  of  clearing  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  Infcewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  Kevo- 
lotion.  But  the  sacrifice  was  as  vain  as  it  was  dishonour' 
able.  The  populace  and  the  party  of  the  Mountain  took 
the  act  in  its  true  oluu:aotor,  u  an  aoknowledtfioAab  s)l 
their  own  Tictorj.  A  sezieB  of  nuanm  waa  bronghl 
forward  providing  for  the  potner  dwea  at  the  nxpous 
of  the  wealthy.  The  Gironde,  now  foroed  to  become 
the  defenders  of  property,  enoonntered  the  &tal 
charge  of  deserting  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and  irom 
this  time  nothing  bat  auccessfnl  foreign  warfare  ooold 
have  saved  their  party  from  ruin. 

Instead  of  success  came  inaotion.  disaster,  and 
treason.  The  army  of  Flanders  lay  idle  through 
January  and  February  for  want  of  provisions  and 
materials  of  war ;  and  no  sooner  had  Dtunouriea  opened 
the  campaign  against  Holland  than  he  was  recalled 
by  intelligence  that  the  Austrians  had  fallen  upon 
his  lieutenant,  Miranda,  at  Maestricht,  and  driven 
the  French  army  before  thenL  Domooriez  retaroed, 
in  order  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  before  Brussels. 
T.J  .  ^._  He  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Nerwinde 
T^tf  u^  (March  18),  and  suffered  a  repulse  incon- 
siderable in  itsdf,  but  sufficient  to  demoralise 
an  army  composed  in  great  part  of  recruits  and  National 
Guards.  His  defeat  laid  Flanders  open  to  the  Austrians ; 
but  Dumooriez  intended  that  it  should  inflict  upon  the 
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Bepublic  a  far  heavier  blow.  Since  the  execution  of 
the  King,  he  had  been  at  open  enmity  with  the 
Jacobins.  He  now  proposed  to  the  Austrian  commander 
to  imite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  Convention, 
and  in  re-establishing  monarchy  in  France.  The 
first  pledge  of  Dumouriez's  treason  was  the  surrender  of 
three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Convention  to  his  camp; 
the  second  was  to  have  been  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
of  Cond6.  But  Dumouriez  had  overrated  his  influence 
with  the  army.  His  orders  were  disregarded;  his 
movements  watched;  and  he  fled  to  the  Austrian 
lines  under  the  fire  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  had  begun 
life  as  a  spy  of  Choiseul's;  chance  made  him  for  a 
moment  the  soldier  of  a  great  cause ;  he  ended,  the 
hireling  and  the  pensioner  of  Pitt. 

The  defeat  and  treason  of  Dumouriez  brought  the 
army  of  Austria  over  the  northern  frontier,  j^^^  on  the 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Custine  was     BeToit  of  i^ 

Vendte.  March, 

overpowered  in  the  Palatinate;  and  the  "^• 
conquests  of  the  previous  autumn,  with  the  exception 
of  Mainz,  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  won. 
Custine  fell  back  upon  the  lines  of  Weissenburg, 
leaving  the  defence  of  Mainz  to  a  garrison  of  17,000 
men,  which,  alone  among  the  Republican  armies,  now 
maintained  its  reputation.  In  France  itself  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  a  district 
destitute  of  large  towns,  and  scarcely  touched  either 
by  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  Revolution  or 
by  the  hopes  which  animated  the  rest  of  France, 
had  seen  with  anger  the  expulsion  of  the  parish 
f  2 
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priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution. A  levy  of  300,000  men,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  Convention  in  February,  1793,  threw 
into  revolt  the  simple  Vendeans,  who  cared  for  nothing 
outside  their  own  parishes,  and  preferred  to  light 
against  their  countrymen  rather  than  to  qnit  their 
homes.  The  priests  and  the  Boyalists  fanned  these  vil- 
lage outbreaks  into  a  religious  war  of  the  most  serious 
character.  Though  poorly  armed,  and  accustomed  to 
return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  fighting  was  over,  the 
Vendean  peasantry  proved  themselves  a  formidable 
soldiery  in  the  moment  of  attack,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  half-disciplined  battalions  which  were  the  only 
force  that  the  Government  could  send  against  them. 
On  the  north,  France  was  attacked  by  the  English  as 
well  as  by  the  Austrians.  The  allies  laid  siege  to  Cond^ 
and  Valenciennes,  and  drove  the  French  army  back  in 
disorder  at  Famars.  (May  23.)  Each  defeat  was  a 
blow  dealt  to  the  Government  of  the  Gironde  at  Paris. 
With  foreign  and  civil  war  adding  disaster  to  disaster, 
with  the  general  to  whom  the  Gironde  had  entrusted 
the  defence  of  the  Kepublic  openly  betraying  it  to 
its  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  easily  enough 
excited  in  Paris  against  the  party  charged  with  all 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  A  threatening  movement 
of  the  middle  classes  in  resistance  to  a  forced  loan 
precipitated  the  struf^^gle.  The  Oirondins  were  accused 
of  arresting  the  armies  of  the  Republic  in  the  midst 
of  their  conquests,  of  throwing  the  frontier  open  to  the 
foreigner,  and  of  kindling  the  civil  war  of  La  Vend^. 
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On  tbe  81  st  of  May  a  raging  mob  invaded  the  Con- 
vention. Two  days  later  the  representatives  of  France 
were   surrounded  by  the  armed  forces   of 

.  The     Commune 

the    Commune:     the   twenty -four  leading:     crmhei    the 

members  of  the  Gironde  were  placed  under 

arrest,  and  the  victory  of  the  Mountain  was  completed. 

The  situation  of  France,  which   was  serious  before, 
now  became  desperate;  for  the  Girondins, 
escaping:     from    their     arrest,    called    the     oommittei    of 

^      O  '  Public  Safety. 

departments  to  arms  against  Paris. 
Normandy,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  rose  in  in- 
surrection against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain,  and 
the  Royalists  of  the  south  and  west  threw  themselves 
into  a  civil  war  which  they  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  But  a  form  of  government  had  now  arisen 
in  France  well  fitted  to  cope  with  extraordinary  perils. 
It  was  a  form  of  government  in  which  there  was 
little  trace  of  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  1789, 
one  that  had  come  into  being  as  the  stress  of  con- 
flict threw  into  the  background  the  earlier  hopes 
and  efforts  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  two  earlier 
Assemblies  it  had  been  a  fixed  principle  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  were  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment, but  were  not  to  assume  executive  powers  them- 
selves. AjPter  the  overthrow  of  Monarchy  on  the  10th 
August,  the  Ministers,  though  still  nominally  possessed 
of  powers  distinct  from  the  representative  body,  began 
to  be  checked  by  Committees  of  the  Convention 
appointed  for  various  branches  of  the  public  service ; 
9nd  IB  Marchi  1793,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
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difficulties  of  the  war,  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
was  appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  a 
general  surveillance  over  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  this  Committee,  however,  as  in  all  the  others, 
the  Gironde  were  in  the  majorily;  and  the  twentj-four 
members  who  composed  it  were  too  numerous  a  body 
to  act  with  effect.  The  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
Mountain  produced  that  concentration  of  force  which  the 
times  required.  The  Committee  was  reduced  in  April 
to  nine  members,  and  in  this  form  it  ultimately  ac- 
quired the  whole  central  administration.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  revolt  of  Lyons  that  the  Committee, 
exchanging  Danton's  influence  for  that  of  Robespierre, 
adopted  the  principle  of  Terror  which  has  made  the 
memory  of  their  rule  one  of  the  most  sinister  in 
human  history. 

Their  power  steadily  increased.  The  members 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  branches  of 
government.  One  directed  the  army,  another  the 
navy,  another  foreign  affairs ;  the  signature  of  three 
members  practically  gave  to  any  measure  the  force  of 
law,  for  the  Convention  accepted  and  voted  their  reports 
as  a  matter  of  course.      Whilst  the  Committee  gave 

orders  as  the  supreme  executive  power, 
dTtoeConven-      ciglity     of     the     uiost    cncrgetic    of    the 

Mountain  spread  themselves  over  France, 
in  parties  of  two  and  three,  with  the  title  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Convention,  and  with  powers  over- 
riding those  of  all  the  local  authorities.  They  were 
originally    appointed    for    the    purpose    of   hast^cning 
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on  the  levy  ordered  by  the  Convention  in  March,  but 
their  powers  were  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
range  of  current  administration.  Their  will  was  abso- 
lute, their  authority  supreme.  Where  the  councillors  of 
the  Departments  or  the  municipal  officers  were  good 
Jacobins,  the  Commissioners  availed  themselves  of  local 
machinery;  where  they  suspected  their  principles,  they 
sent  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  enforced  their  orders  by 
whatever  means  were  readiest  They  censured  and  dis- 
missed the  generals;  one  of  them  even  directed  the 
movements  of  a  fleet  at  sea.  What  was  lost  by  waste 
and  confusion  and  by  the  interference  of  the  Coniniis- 
sioners  in  military  movements  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  vigour  which  they  threw  into  all  the 
preparations  of  war,  and  by  the  unity  of  purpose  which, 
at  the  price  of  unsparing  bloodshed,  they  communicated 
to  every  group  where  Frenchmen  met  together. 

But  no  individual  energy  could  have  sustained 
these  dictatorships  without  the  support  of  a  popular 
organisation.  All  over  France  a  system  of  revolutionary 
government  sprang  up,  which  superseded  all  existing 
institutions  just  as  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Convention  superseded  all  existing  local  powers. 
The  local  revolutionary  administration 
consisted  of  a  Committee,  a  Club,  and  a     tionary   system 

of  17U3. 

Tribunal.     In   each    of    the    21,000   com- 
munes of  France  which  was  not  in  open  hostility  to 
the  Convention,  a  committee  of  twelve  was  elected  by 
the  people,  and  entrusted  by  the  Convention,  as  the 
Terror  gained  ground,  with  boundless  powers  of  arrest 
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and  iiDprisonment.  Popnlar  excitement  was 
by  <3lubs,  where  the  peasants'  and  laboorers  assembled  at 
the  close  of  their  day's  work,  and  applauded  the  victories 
or  denounced  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  A 
Tribunal  with  swift  procedure  and  powers  of  life  and 
death  sat  in  each  of  the  largest  towns,  and  judged  the 
prisoners  who  were  sent  to  it  by  the  committees  of  the 
neighbouring  district.  Such  was  the  government  of 
1 79:3,  the  simplest  but  the  most  characteristic  work  of 
the  French  Revolution, — an  executive  of  uncontrolled 
power  drawn  from  the  members  of  a  single  Assembly, 
and  itself  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
])oorest  of  the  people  in  their  assemblies  and  clubs. 
The  biilance  of  interests  which  creates  a  constitutional 
S3\steni,  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  which 
is  the  essence  of  every  recognised  social  order,  did  not 
now  exist  in  France.  One  public  purpose,  the  defence 
of  the  Revolution,  became  the  law  before  which  all 
others  lost  their  force. 

The  measures  of  this  period  are  remarkable  as  the 
first  rough  and  unskilful  efforts  of  a  government  to 
deliver  the  labouring  classes  from  the  misery  resulting 
from  absolute  dependence  of  the  individual  artisan  upon 
the  capital  of  his  employer.  Under  the  softened  forms 
of  conmiunism,  trades-unionism,  and  co-operation,  this 
problem  has  fixed  itself  deep  in  modern  industrial  life. 
The  fault  lay,  not  in  the  aims  of  the  men  of  1793,  but 
in  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  effect  them. 
The  State  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  providing 
support  for  the  poorest  classes  by  enactments  controU- 
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ing  tlie  sale  and  possession  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  price  of  com  and  other  necessaries  was  fixed; 
and,  when  the  traders  and  producers  conse- 
quently ceased  to  bring  their  goods  to  market,  Maximum. 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  were  empowered 
to  make  requisition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  for 
every  acre  of  ground.  Property  was  thus  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  men  who  already  exercised  an  ahnost 
absolute  political  power.  "  The  state  of  France,*'  said 
Burke,  "  is  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of  but  two 
descriptions,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed."  This 
was  entirely  true;  yet  such  a  system  was  perhaps  in- 
herently not  more  unjust  than  the  normal  order  of  society 
in  which  a  few  enjoy  every  earthly  good,  while  tlic  many 
have  little  more  than  suffices  for  their  animal  needs : 
nor  was  life  then  sacrificed  more  freely  to  a  political 
ideal  than  at  a  later  period  it  has  been  sacrificed  to 
dangerous  or  unwholesome  industries  which  enrich  the 
capitalist.  But,  apart  from  the  famine  resulting  fioni 
its  commercial  laws,  the  system  of  1793  was  incapable  ui 
forming  the  basis  of  any  better  permanent  order;  it  en- 
sured reaction;  it  was  inseparable  during  its  continuance 
from  a  mass  of  vulgar  crime,  from  the  contamination 
of  private  cruelty,  revenge,  and  greed.  'In  this,  far 
more  than  in  the  relative  extent  of  suffering  inilicted, 
lies  the  true  ground  of  its  condemnation. 

The  Revolutionary  organisation  did  not  reach  its 
full  vigour  till  the  autumn  of  1793,  when  French dwa>.»v-M. 
the  prospects  of  France  were  at  their  i7«j3?  *^^'  ' 
worst.     Custine^  who,  in   the   summer,    was    brought 
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up  from  Alsace  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  found  it  so  weakened  and  demoralised  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  any  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which   were  now  besieged  by   the    Allies. 
Cond^  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  on  the  10th  July; 
Valenciennes  capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  York  a  fort- 
night later.     The   allied  armies  now  moved  against 
Custine  himself  in  his  fortified  camp.     Custine  could 
not  trust  his  soldiers  even  to  defend  their  entrenchments; 
lie  declined  battle,  and  retired  behind  the  Scarpe.   In  the 
east  the  fortune  of  war  was  no  better.    An  attack  made 
by  General  Beauharnais  on  the  Prussian  army  besieging 
Mainz   totally  failed ;    and  on  the  23rd  of  July   tliis 
great  fortress,  which  had  been  besieged  since  the  middle 
of  April,  passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
On  ever\'  side  the  llepublic  seemed  to  be  sinking  before 
its  enemies.     Its  frontier  defences  had  fallen  before  the 
victorious  Austrians  and  English ;  Brunswick  was  ready 
to  advance  upon  Alsace  from  conquered  Mainz ;  Lyons 
and  Toulon  were  in  revolt ;  La  Vendue  had  proved  the 
grave  of   the  forces  sent  to  subdue  it.     It  was  in  this 
crisis  of  misfortune  that  the  Convention  placed  the  entire 
male  population  of  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and 
turned  the  whole  countrj'^  into  one  great  camp  and  arsenal 
of    war.      The   appointment   of    Carnot,   an   officer  of 
en<;ineers,  to  a  seat  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
placed   the    military  administration  of  France  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who,  as  an  organizer,  if  not  as  a  strate- 
gist, was  soon  to  prove  himself  without  equal  in  Europe, 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  to  the  folly  of  the  Allies  even 
more  than  to  the  energy  of  its  own  Govern- 
ment that  France  ov/ed  its  safety.  Theohiect    each      thfii 

**  **  Mpozmte  ends. 

for  which  the  Allies  professed  to  have  begun 
the  war,  the  establishment  of  a  pacific  Government  in 
France,  was  with  one  consent  abandoned.  Austria 
openly  demanded  annexations  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  treated  the  conquered  fortress  of 
Cond^  as  Austrian  territory,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  Prussia  and  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  Henceforward 
all  the  operations  of  the  Austrian  army  were  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  frontier-territory,  not  to  the 
pursuit  and  overthrow  of  the  French  army.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  followed  the  same  course, 
and  imagined  that  it  could  gain  some  substantial 
advantage  from  the  capture  of  Dunkirk.  The  war 
was  openly  converted  from  a  war  of  defence  into  a 
war  of  spoliation.  It  was  a  change  which  mocked 
the  disinterested  professions  with  which  the  Allies  had 
taken  up  arms ;  in  its  military  results  it  was  absolutely 
ruinous.  In  face  of  the  immense  levies  which  promised 
the  French  certain  victory  in  a  long  war,  the  only 
hope  for  the  Allies  lay  in  a  rapid  march  to  Paris; 
they  preferred  the  extreme  of  division  and  delay.  No 
sooner  had  the  advance  of  their  united  armies  drivt  n 
Custine  from  his  stronghold  than  the  English  com- 
mander led  off  his  forces  to  Dunkirk,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  proceeded  to  invest  Cambray  and  Le  Quesnoy. 
The  line  of  the  invaders  extended  from  the 
Channel    to    Brunswick's    posts   at    Landau,   on    the 
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border  of  Alsaoe ;  the  main  anmes  wBre  out  of  Teach 
of  one  another,  and  their  strength  was  diminished 
by  the  corps  detached  to  keep  up  their  communica- 
tions. The  French  held  the  inner  circle;  and  the 
advantage  which  this  gave  them  was  well  understood 
by  Carnot,  who  now  inspired  the  measures  of  the 
Committee.  In  steadiness  and  precision  the  French 
recruits  were  no  match  for  the  trained  armies  of 
Germany;  but  the  supply  of  them  was  inexhaustible, 
and  Camot  knew  that  when  they  were  thrown  in  suffi- 
cient masses  upon  the  enemy  their  courage  Bnd 
enthusiasm  would  make  amends  for  their  inexperience. 
The  successes  of  the  Allies,  unbroken  from  Fefamary 
to  August,  now  began  to  alternate  with  defeats;  the 
flood  of  invasion  was  first  slowly  and  obstinately  re- 
pelled, then  s\vej)t  away  before  a  victorious  advance. 

It  WHS  on  the  British  commander  that  the  first  blow 
was  struck.  The  forces  that  could  be  detached  from  the 
French  Northern  army  were  not  sufficient  to  drive  York 
from  before  Dunkirk ;  but  on  the  Moselle  there  were 
troops  enj^aged  in  watclring  an  enemy  who  was  not 
likely  to  advance  ;  and  the  Committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  this  side  of  Fiance  open  to  the  Prussians ;  in 
order  to  deal  a  decisive  stroke  in  the  North.  Before  the 
movement  was  noticed  by  the  enemy,  Camot  had  trans- 
ported 30,000  men  from  Metz  to  the  English  Channel ; 

and  in  the  fij'st  week  of  September  the  Grer- 

York    drlTen  •         x-^      i  •111 

from  Dunkirk,    man  coips  coveiiug  1  ork  was  assailea  by 

Greneral   HouehaiHl   with  numbers  double 
its  own.    The  Gennans  w^ei*e  driven  back  upon  Dun- 
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kirk ;  York  only  saved  his  own  army  from  destruction 
by  hastily  raising  the  siege  and  abandoning  the  whole 
of  his  heavy  artillery  to  the  enemy.  The  victory  of 
the  French,  however,  was  ill  followed  up.  Houchard 
was  sent  before  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal,  and  he 
paid  with  his  life  for  his  mistakes.  Custine  had  already 
perished,  unjustly  condemned  for  the  loss  of  Mainz  and 
Valenciennes. 

It  was  no  unimportant  change  for  France  when  the 
successors   of    Custine    and    Houchard   re- 
ceived  their  commands  from  the  Uommittee     to  men  of  the 

%  people. 

of  Public  Safety.  The  levelling  principle 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  left  its  effect  on  France  through 
its  operation  in  the  army,  and  through  this  almost  alone. 
Its  executions  produced  only  horror  and  reaction ;  its 
confiscations  were  soon  reversed;  but  the  creation  of 
a  thoroughly  democratic  army,  the  work  of  the  men 
who  overthrew  the  Gironde,  gave  the  most  powerful 
and  abiding  impulse  to  social  equality  in  France.  The 
first  generals  of  the  Revolution  had  been  officers  of  the 
old  army,  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  noble  birth, 
who,  like  Custine,  had  enrolled  themselves  on  the 
popular  side  wlien  most  of  their  companions  quitted 
the  country.  These  generals  were  connected  with  the 
politicians  of  the  Q-ironde,  and  were  involved  in  its  fall. 
The  victory  of  the  Mountain  brought  men  of  another 
type  into  command.  Almost  all  the  commanders  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  ranks.  In  the  levies  of  1792 
and  1793  the  officers  of  the  newly-formed  battalions 
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were  chosen  by  the  recruits  themselves.  Patriotism, 
energy  of  character,  acquaintance  with  warfare,  instantly 
brought  men  into  prominence.  Soldiers  of  tlie  old 
army,  like  Massena,  who  had  reached  middle  life  with 
their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  lawyers,  like  the  Breton 
Moreau,  waiters  at  inns,  like  Murat,  found  theoiselves 
at  the  head  of  their  battalions,  and  knew  that  Camot 
was  ever  watching  fur  genius  and  ability  to  call  it  to  the 
highest  commands.  With  a  million  of  men  under  arms 
there  were  many  in  whom  great  natoral  p&a  sap|died 
the  want  of  professional  training.  It  was  also  ineTitable 
that  at  the  outset  command  should  sometimes  &I1  into 
the  hands  of  mere  busy  politicians ;  but  the  character  of 
the  generals  steadily  rose  as  the  Committee  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  a  knot  of  demagogues  who  held  the 
War  Ministry  during  the  summer  of  1793;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  there  was  scarcely  one  officer  in  high 
command  who  had  not  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
post.  In  the  investigation  into  Bouchard's  conduct 
at  Dunkirk,  Caraot  learnt  that  the  victory  had  in  &ct 
been  won  by  Jourdan,  one  of  the  generals  of  divi- 
sion. Jourdan  had  begun  life  as  a  common  soldier 
fifteen  years  before.  Discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
American  War,  he  had  set  up  a  draper's  shop  in 
Limoges,  his  native  town.  He  joined  the  army  a 
second  time  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  men  of  his  battalion  elected  him  captain.  His 
ability  was  noticed ;  he  was  made  successively  general  of 
brigade  and  general  of  division  ;  and,  upon  the  dismissal 
of  Houchard,  Camot  summoned  him  to  the  command  of 
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the    Army  of  the  North.     The  Anstrians  were  now 

engaged  in  the  investment  of  Mauheuge. 

On  the  1 5th  October  Jourdan  attacked  and    ton  »t  watti^ 

oiM,    Cot  16. 

defeated  their  covering  army  at  Wattignies. 

His  victory    forced  the  Anstrians  to  raise  the  siege^ 

and  brought  the  campaign  to  an  end  for  the  winter. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prance  invasion  was  re- 
pelled by  generals  of  the  same  type.  Here 
a  Prussian  and  an  Austrian  force  had 
driven  the  Prench  from  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  (Oct. 
18)  ;  and  the  Royalists  of  Strasburg  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  surrendering  their  city  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders.  Their  con- 
spiracy brought  down  a  cruel  vengeance  at  the  hands  of 
St.  Jost,  Commissioner  of  the  Convention.  The  German 
sympathies  shown  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  classes  only 
excited  a  fiercer  love  of  Prance  among  the  peasants,  whom 
the  Revolution  had  freed  from  their  burdens.  In  the 
place  of  the  beaten  generals  came  Hoche  and  Pichegru ; 
Hoche,  lately  a  common  soldier  in  the  Guards,  earning  by 
a  humble  industry  little  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  commander  more  than  a 
match  for  the  wrangling  veterans  of  Germany ;  Pichegru, 
six  years  older,  a  man  also  sprung  from  the  people,  once 
a  teacher  in  the  military  school  of  Brienne,     victories    of 

/«,  -m  ..  f*j*-ii  'ji  Hoche  and  Picb- 

afterwards    a  private  oi  artillery    m    the     egm  at  worth 

*      •'  and      Weisscn- 

American  War.  With  St.  Just  cheering  on  i>"^.i>«e.  23.26. 
the  Alsatian  peasants  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  these 
generals  attacked  and  carried  the  Austrian  positions  at 
Worth  and  at  Weissenburg.   (Dec.  23-26.)   The  Austrian 
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conimander  declared  hii  armj  to  be  ntteilj-  rained;  and 
BniDBwick,  who  had  abstamed  from  Tendering  hia  allj 
any  real  aBsifitanoe,  found  himself  a  second  time  bank 
upon  the  Rhine. 

Thus  TictorioTu  npon  the  frontier,  the  BepaUis 
LnD.,  •n^m,  ^'^^  ^^  '"*'  agaiiut  its  internal  enemifs 
^d^'^^wt^  without  pause  and  vithont  mercy.  Lyons 
Borrendeied  in  October;  its  dtizens  were 
Elaughtered  by  hundreds  in  oold  blood.  Toulon  had 
thrown  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  proclaimed 
King  Louis  XYII.  It  was  besieged  by  land ;  bat  the 
operations  produced  no  effect  until  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
chief  of  the  artillery,  planned  the  capture  of  a  ridge 
from  which  the  caoDOD  of  the  besiegers  would  command 
the  English  fleet  in  the  harbour.  Hood,  the  British 
admiral,  now  found  his  position  hopeless.  He  took 
several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  on  board  his 
ships,  and  put  out  to  sea,  blowing  up  the  French  ships 
whicli  he  Icil  in  the  harbour.  Hood  had  received  the 
fleet  from  the  Boyalists  in  trust  for  their  King ;  its 
destruction  gave  England  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  freed  Naples  from  fear  of  attack ;  and  Hood 
thought  too  little  of  the  consequences  which  his 
act  would  bring  down  upon  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulon  whom  he  left  behind.  The  horrors  that 
followed  the  entry  of  the  Republican  army  into  the  city 
did  not  prevent  Pitt  from  including  among  the  subjects 
of  congratulation  in  the  King's  Speech  of  1794  "  tlie 
circumstances  attending  the  evacuation  of  Toulon."  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Royalists  in  otlier  parts  of 
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France  that  they  failed  to  receive  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land. Help  was  promised  to  the  Vendeans,  but  it  arrived 
too  late.  The  appearance  of  Kleber  at  the  head  of  the 
army  which  had  defended  Mainz  had  already  turned 
the  scale  of  the  war.  Brave  as  they  were,  the  Ven- 
deans could  not  long  resist  trained  armies.  The 
war  of  pitched  battles  ended  on  the  Loire  with  the 
year  1793.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  war  of  merciless 
and  systematic  destruction  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
ambush  and  surprises  on  the  other. 

At  home  the  foes  of  the  Republic  were  sinking ;  its 
invaders    were   too   much   at  discord  with     ^rua»a.    ^ith- 

i-i  J  jr  1  •!_  1  drawing       fnjm 

one     anotiier    to    threaten   it   any    longer     the  war  on  .ic 

•^      ^  ^  count  of  TolLsh 

with  serious  danger.  Prussia  was  in  fact  ***^- 
withdrawing  from  the  war.  When  King  Frederick 
William  first  promised  Austria  his  assistance  against 
France,  it  had  been  upon  the  condition  that  Austria 
should  assist  Prussia  in  acquiring  a  portion  of  Poland, 
where  a  second  partition  was  seen  to  be  close  at  hand. 
With  this  prospect  before  it,  the  thoughts  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  were  from  the  first  busied  more  with 
Poland,  where  it  hoped  to  enter  into  possession,  tlian 
with  France,  where  it  had  only  to  fight  Austria's  battles. 
Negotiations  on  the  Polish  question  were  actively  carri(»d 
on  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war;  and  in  January,  1793,  the 
Empress  Catherine  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Partition 
with  King  Frederick  William,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  Prussian  army  under  General  MoUendorf  imme- 
diately   entered    western    Poland.       It    was    thought 
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good  policy  to  keep  the  temu  of  tluB  bettty  secret  from 
Austria,  88  it  granted  ■  larger  portion  (^  Poland  to 
Prussia  than  Austria  was  wiQling  that  it  should  reoeive. 
Three  months  passed  before  the  Austrian  Sorereign 
leamt  how  he  had  been  treated  by  his  ally.  He  then 
denounced  the  treaty,  and  assumed  so  threatening  an 
attitude  that  the  ProssianB  thought  it  necessary  to 
fortify  the  territoiy  that  they  had  soxed.  The  Empress 
Catherine,  glad  to  play  off  one  German  power  against 
the  other,  now  affected  to  support  Hib  remonstrances  of 
Austria,  and  eocooraged  the  Polish  Diet  to  refuse  the 
formal  ceasion  of  the  provinces  occupied  by  Prussia. 
(July,  1703.)  Bat  the  effect  of  this  chicaneiy  was  what 
neither  Catherine  nor  the  Austrians  had  anticipated. 
The  King  of  Prussia  determined  to  quit  the  Bhlne  and 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Poland. 

He  informed  the  Austrian  diplomatists 
Hun  t».M  th^    that,   in    consequence    of    the    Emperor's 

behaviour,  Prussia  would  for  the  future 
take  no  more  than  a  nominal  share  in  the  French 
war;  and  on  the  39th  of  September  he  quitted  the 
army,  leaving  orders  with  Brunswick  to  avoid  all 
serious  engagements.  As  the  Prussian  King  was  evi- 
dently in  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  Austria  itseU 
demanded  a  share  of  Poland,  Catherine  now  thought 
it  wise  to  resume  her  old  cordiality  with  Prussia ;  and 
the  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  which  left  to  tliis  fall- 
ing state  only  ita  territory  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  twenty-sixth  meridians  of  longitude,  was 
formally  completed  in  accordance   with  the  treaty  of 
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January.  (Sept.,  1793.)  Austria  gained  nothing  in  the 
east,  and  found  herself  committed  to  the  struggle 
against  France  with  an  ally  whose  commander  had 
orders  not  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  result  was  seen  in 
the  victories  won  by  Hoche  on  the  Alsatian  frontier  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1793. 

The  virtual  retirement  of  Prussia  from  the  Coalition 
was  no  secret  to  the  French  GK)vemment : 

j_ji  AIT        •!  •  "!•  •  Pitt'i      bargain 

amonsfst  the  Allies  it  was  viewed  m  various     with     pruaaa. 

^  April,  17W. 

lights.  The  Empress  Catherine,  who  had 
counted  on  seeing  her  troublesome  Prussian  friend 
engaged  with  her  detested  French  enemy,  taunted  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  the  loss  of  his  personal  honour. 
Austria,  conscious  of  the  antagonism  between  Prussian 
and  Austrian  interests,  and  of  the  hollow  character  of 
the  Coalition,  believed  that  Prussia  was  actually  about 
to  join  Prance.  Pitt  alone,  who  had  entered  into 
the  war  with  no  object  but  to  resist  French  aggres- 
sion, was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rupture  of  the  alliance.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  ready  to  continue  the  struggle  with 
France  if  his  expenses  were  paid,  but  not  otherwise. 
Accordingly,  after  Austria  had  declined  to  contribute 
even  the  trifling  sum  which  Pitt  asked,  a  bargain 
was  struck  between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Prussian 
Minister  Haugwitz,  by  which  Great  Britain  undertook  to 
furnish  a  subsidy,  provided  that  60,000  Prussian  troops, 
under  General  Mollendorf,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Maritime  Powers.  (April,  1794.)  It  was  not 
the  first  instance  shown  in  the  war  of  a  readiness 
e  % 
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to  fight  at  other  people's  expense.  Dnnng  the  offm^ 
paign  of  1702  the  Frince  of  Hesse-Caasel  had  scan- 
dalised the  diplomatists  of  Qermxaj  by  his  importonities 
for  a  aum  of  £8,000,  which  had  been  promised  Tiim 
for  his  serrices  in  the  oaose  of  monarchj.  The  King 
of  Prussia  now  took  np  the  part  of  the  atnrdj  b^gar. 
There  was,  howevflr.  thia  differenoe.  The  poor  Heasiaiu 
who  were  sent  to  ^ht  the  French  were  worth  qion 
than  the  prioe  that  waa  withheld  from  their  master; 
the  King  of  Prussia  obtained  the  monej  that  he  asked 
for,  and  then  declined  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  It 
was  Pitt's  intention  that  the  tuoops  which  he  snbudised 
should  be  massed  with  Austrian  and  English  forces  for 
the  defence  of  Belgium  :  the  Prussian  Ministry,  availing 
themselves  of  an  ambigaons  expression  in  the  treaty, 
insisted  on  keeping  them  inactive  upon  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin  was  in  fact  now  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  leave  France  and  Austria  to  settle 
their  own  differences,  and  to  employ  the  whole  of  Prussia's 
force  in  Poland.  At  the  moment  when  Hangwitz  waa 
contracting  to  place  Mollendorf' s  army  at  Pitt's  disposal, 
iteToit  at  Poland  had  risen  in  revolt  under  Kosciusko, 
April,  iTM.  and  the  Russian  garrison  which  occupied 
"Warsaw  had  been  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Catherine  called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
assistance;  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  desire  to 
rescue  the  Empress  irom  a  momentary  danger  that 
excited  the  Prussian  Cabinet  as  the  belief  that  her 
vengeance  would  now  make  an  absolute  end  of  what 
remained   of  the   Polish    kingdom.      The   prey   wv 
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doomed;  the  wisdom  of  Frnssia  was  to  be  tlie  first 
to  seize  and  drag  it  to  the  ground.  So  large  a 
prospect  offered  itself  to  the  Power  that  shonld  crufih 
Poland  during  the  brief  paralysis  of  the  Bussian  arms^ 
that,  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak,  the  King's  ad« 
visers  urged  him  instantly  to  make  peace  with  France 
and  to  throw  his  whole  strength  into  the  Polish 
struggle. 

Frederick  William  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
making  peace  with  the  Jacobins ;  but  he  ordered  a 
Prussian  army  to  march  upon  Warsaw,  and  shortly 
afterwards  placed  himself  at  its  head.  (May,  1794.) 
When  the  King,  who  was  the  only  politician  in  Prussia 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  French  war,  thus  publicly 
acknowledged  the  higher  importance  of  the  Polish 
campaign,  his  generals  upon  the  Bhine  made  it  their  only 
object  to  do  nothing  which  it  was  possible  to  leave 
undone  without  actually  forfeiting  the  British  subsidy. 
Instead  of  fighting,  Mollendorf  spent  his  time  in  urging 
other  people  to  make  peace.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Malmesbury  argued  that  the  very  object  of  Pitt's 
bargain  was  to  keep  the  French  out  of  the  Netherlands: 
Mollendorf,  with  all  the  politicians  in  his 
camp,  had   made    up    his    mind    that   the     fuses  to  hdp  in 

•*■  ^  Flanders. 

army  should,  at  any  rate,  not  be  com- 
mitted to  the  orders  of  Pitt  and  the  Austrians.  He 
continued  in  the  Palatinate,  alleging  that  any  move- 
ment of  the  Prussian  army  towards  the  north  would 
give  the  French  admittance  to  southern  Germany. 
Pitt's  hope  of  defending  Flanders  now  rested  on  the 
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energy  and  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
alone;  and  never  was  an  ingenuous  trust  more 
ludicrously  misplaced. 

On  breaking  up  from  winter  quarters  in  the  spring 
of  1794,  the  Austrian  and  English  allied  armies  had 

successfully  laid  siege  to  Landrecies,  and 
Bambze.  Maj-    defeated  the   French   forces  in    its  neigh- 

June,  1794.  ^ 

bourhood.  Their  advance,  however,  was 
checked  by  a  movement  of  the  French  Army  of  the 
North,  now  commanded  by  Pichegru,  towards  the 
Flemish  coast.  York  and  the  English  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  the  attack,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  at  Turcoing. 
The  decision  of  the  campaign  lay,  however,  not  in 
the  west  of  Flanders,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Allies'  position,  at  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre,  where  a 
French  victory  would  either  force  the  Austrians  to 
fall  back  eastwards,  leaving  York  to  his  fate,  or  sever 
their  communications  with  Germany.  This  became 
evident  to  the  French  Government ;  and  in  May  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention  forced  the  generals 
on  the  Sambre  to  fight  a  series  of  battles,  in  which 
the  French  repeatedly  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Sambre, 
and  were  repeatedly  driven  back  again.  The  fate  of 
the  Netherlands  depended,  however,  on  something 
besides  a  victory  or  defeat  on  the  Sambre.  Since  the 
departure  of  King  Frederick  William  from  the  Shine, 
the  progress  of  Polish  affairs  occupied  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  Austrian  h (^ad-quarters ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  May,  Thugi  t,  who  had  come  with  the  Emperor 
Francis  to   Belgium,   astonished  the   English    envoy, 
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Lord  Elgin,  by  informing  him  that  Austria  was 
about  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands.^  The  displeasure 
manifested  by  the  English  Ministry  led  Thugut  to 
deny  that  his  words  referred  to  anything  beyond  a 
possible  military  necessity ;  but  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  the  common  object  of  the  war,  and  seeking 
oompensatiou  in  Poland,  had  in  fact  been     Austria    aban. 

A  <•«  .«  A        1    •  /">*    1  •       I  t         donn  the  Nether- 

formed    by    the    Austnan    Cabmet:    and,     landH  on  account 

^  ^  ^  of  PoUsh  affaira, 

although  the  Commander-in-chief,  Coburg,  J^y^^^w. 
was  not  made  acquainted  with  Thugut's  design,  he 
was  left  without  the  means  of  continuing  the  cam- 
paign with  success.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
the  Emperor  quitted  the  army ;  the  combats  on  the 
Sambre  were  taken  up  by  Jourdan  and  50,000  fresh 
troops  brought  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle ;  and  on 
the  26th  June  the  French  defeated  Coburg  at  Fleurus, 
as  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Charleroi,  uncon- 
scious that  Charleroi  had  surrendered  on  the  day  before. 
Even  now  the  defence  of  Belgium  was  not  hopeless ; 
but  the  intentions  of  Thugut  were  made  known  to 
a  party  among  the  generals,  and,  after  one  council  of 
war  had  declared  in  favour  of  fighting,  a  second  de- 
termined on  a  retreat.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
representatives  of  England  appealed  to  the  good  faith 
and  military  honour  of  Austria.  The  Netherlands  had 
no  longer  any  place  in  Thugut's  policy.  Namur  and 
Louvain  were  abandoned  ;  the  French  pressed  onwards ; 
and  before  the  end  of  July  the  whole  Austrian  army 
had  fallen  back  behind  theMeuse.  York,  forsaken  by 
his  allies,  retired  northwards  before  the  superior  forces 
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Df  PichegTu,  who  entered  Antwerp  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  wliole  of  the  Netherlands  up  to  the  Dutch 
frontier. 

Sach  wae  the  result  of  Ghreat  Britain's  well-meant 
efiFort   to    assist    the    two    great    military    Powers    to 
defend  Europe         '~~^  ^'" "    devolution.     To    the  aim 
of  Minister,   the    defence    of 

o^'V  o*     existi  ainst  democratic  aggres- 

sion,   AX  id     Prussia     were     now 

equally  and  absolutely  ii  -ent.  They  were  willing 
to  let  the  French  seize  and  revolutionize  any  territoiy 
they  pleased,  provided  that  they  themselves  obtained 
their  equivalent  in  Poland.  England  was  in  fact 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  sets  out  to  attack 
a  highway  robber,  and  offers  each  of  his  arms 
to  a  pickpocket.  The  motivea  and  conduct  of  these 
politicians  were  justly  enough  described  by  the  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  generals  who  were  brought  into 
the  clost'st  contact  with  them.  In  the  councils  of 
Prussia,  Malmesbury  declared  that  he  could  find  do 
quality  but  "  great  and  shabby  art  and  cunning ;  ill 
will,  jealousy,  and  every  sort  of  dirty  passion."  From 
the  head-quarters  of  Mollendorf  he  wrote  to  a  member 
of  Pitt's  Cabinet:  "Here  I  have  to  do  with  knavery 
and  dotage  .  .  .  If  we  listened  only  to  our  feelings, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  any  measure  with  Prussia. 
We  must  consider  it  an  alliance  with  the  Algerians, 
whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to  pay,  or  any  impeachment  of 
good  sense  to  be  cheated  by."  *  To  the  Austrian 
•]f«liiiMbiuT,IL,12& 
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eonimander  the  Duke  of  York  addressed  himself 
with  royal  plainness :  "  Your  Serene  Highness,  the 
British  nation,  whose  puhlic  opinion  is  not  to  be 
despised,  will  consider  that  it  has  been  bought  and 
sold." 

The  sorry  concert  lasted  for  a  few  months  longer, 
and  the  Allies  had  at  least  the  satisfaction     prench  reach  the 
of  knowing   that   one    another's    disasters     ^^«»^^-"®*- 
were  equally   complete.      Coburg,   the  Austrian  com- 
mander,   resigned     his    office    in    indignation   at    the 
wretched   part   which    Thugut     had    forced    him    to 
play;    his    successor,  Clerfayt,   after    losing    a    battle 
on  the    Ourthe,  offered  no-  further    resistance    to  the 
advance    of   the    Republican  army,   and  the  campaign 
ended    in    the    capture    of  Cologne   by    the    French, 
and  the   disappearance   of   the   Austrians   behind   the 
fihine.     (Oct.,  1794.)     The  Prussian  subsidies  granted 
by   England    resulted    in    some   useless    engagements 
between    Mbllendorfs   corps    in  the  Palatinate  and  a 
French  army   double  its  size,  followed  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians  into  Mainz.     It   only  remained   for 
Great  Britain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  Prench  out  of 
Holland.     The  defence  of  the  Dutch,  after  everything 
south  of  the  river  Waal  had  been  lost,  Pitt  determined  to 
entrust  to  abler  hands  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
but  the  presence  of  one  high-born  blunderer  more  or  less 
made  little  diflference  in  a  series  of  operations  conceived  in 
indifference  and  perversity.     City  after  city  in  Holland 
welcomed  the  French.     The  very  elements  seemed   to 
declare   for  the   llepublic.      Pichegru's  army  marched 
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in    safely    oyer   the   ficosen    rhnen;    snd,  whrni   the 

conquest  of  the  hnd  was  completed, 
j^^J^taad,    his    cavalry    crowned    the    CMnpaign    by 

the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
midst  of  the  ice-bound  waters  of  the  TexeL  (Jan., 
1795.)  The  British  regiments,  cut  off  from  home, 
made  their  way  eastward  through  the  snow  towards 
the  Hanoverian  frontier,  in  a  state  of  prostrate  miseiy 
which  is  compared  by  an  eye-witness  of  both  events 
to  that  of  the  French  on  their  retroat  in  1813  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  • 

The  first  act  of  the  straggle  between  France  and  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe  was  concluded.  The  result  of 
three  years  of  war  was  that  Belgium,  Nice,  and  Savoy 
were  added  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
French  armies  were  in  possession  of  Holland  and  the 
whole  of  Germany  west  of  the  Bhine.  In  Spain  and 
in  Piedmont  the  mountain-pusses  and  some  extent  of 
territory  had  been  won.  Even  on  the  seas,  in  spite 
of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  of 
a  heavy  defeiit  by  Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1794,  the  strength  of  Prance  was  still 
formidable;  Jmd  the  losses  which  she  inflicted  on 
tlie  comnienjial  marine  of  her  enemies  exceeded 
tlK)S(^  whicli  she  lu^self  sustained.  England,  which 
had  cJi|)tured  most  of  the  French  West  Indian  Islands, 
was  ih(»  only  Power  that  had  wrested  anything  from 
ih(»   Republic.     The  dream  of  suppressing  the  Eevolu- 

•  Snblim-.iT,  XV.  ll(KJ :  bonio  out  by  the  Narratiyo  of  an  Officer,  printed 
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tion  by  force  of  arms  vanished  away ;  and  the  States 
which  had  entered  upon  the  contest  in  levity,  in 
fanaticism,  or  at  the  bidding  of  more  powerful  allies, 
foond  it  necessary  to  make  peace  upon  such  terms  as 
they  conld  obtain.  Holland,  in  which  a  strong  Be- 
publican  party  had  always  maintained  connection  with 
France,  abolished  the  rule  of  its  Stadtholder,  and  placed 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  its  conquerors.  Sardinia 
entered  upon  abortive  negotiations.  Spain,  in  return 
for  peace,  ceded  to  the  Republic  the  Spanish  half 
of  St.  Domingo  (July  22,  1795).  Prussia  concluded 
a  Treaty  at  Basle  (April  5),  of  which  the  only 
creditable  condition  was  that  the  benefit  of  the  peace 
should  extend  to  all  Germany  north  of  a  certain  line : 
a  secret  article  stipulated   that,  upon   the     Treatiesof  Basie 

■!•  *  1  •^iiT^  with       Ftasda, 

conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  if   the  Em-     April  6.\nd 

5=*  *  ....  Spain,  Jutf  22, 

pire  should  cede  to  France  the  principalities     "®*- 
west  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  should  cede  its  own  tern- 
tory  lying  in  that  district,  and  receive   compensation 
elsewhere. 

Humiliating  such  a  peace  certainly  was;  yet  it 
would  probably  have  been  the  happiest 
issue  for  Europe  had  every  Power  been  ^co..unuethe 
forced  to  accept  its  conditions.  The 
territory  gained  by  Prance  was  not  much  more  than 
the  very  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  would 
have  entitled  it  to  demand,  at  a  moment  when  Bussia, 
victorious  over  the  Polish  rebellion,  was  proceeding  to 
make  the  final  partition  of  Poland  among  the  three 
Eastern  Monarchies ;  and,  with  all  its  faults,  the  France 
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of  1796  would  have  offered  to  Europe  the  example  of  a 
great  free  State  such  as  the  growth  of  the  military  spirit 
made  impossible  after  the  first  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
But  the  dark  future  was  withdrawn  from  the  view  of 
those  British  statesmen  who  most  keenly  felt  the  evils 
of  the  present ;  and  England,  resolutely  set  against 
the  course  of  French  aggression,  still  found  in  Austria 
an  ally  willing  to  continue  the  struggle.  It  was  in 
part  the  promise  of  British  subsidies,  in  part  the 
Eussian  offer  of  a  large  share  in  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
that  stimulated  Austria  to  exertions  which  she  had 
been  unwilling  to  make  even  for  the  preservation  of 
her  own  Belgian  territory.  The  campaign  of  1795, 
conducted  by  the  Austrian  General  Clerfayt  against 
French  armies  pushing  beyond  the  Rhine,  gave  to 
the  Germans  the  first  series  of  well  planned  victories 
that  they  had  yet  won.  The  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  a  French  besieging- 
army  driven  from  Mainz  with  heavy  loss.  (Oct., 
1795.)  But  the  successes  of  this  ciimpaign  produced 
no  effect  beyond  the  year ;  and  the  general  who  had 
been  the  first  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Germany  was  not 
again  permitted  by  the  Austrian  Court  to  hold 
command. 

A  new  Government  was  now  entering  upon  power  in 

France.     The   Reign  of  Terror  had  ended 

in  the  summer  of   171)4  with  the   life   of 

Robespierre.       The   men   by   whom    Robespierre   was 

overthrown     were     Terrorists    more    cruel    and     less 

earnest    than    himself,    who    attacked    him   only    in 
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order  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  without  the  least  in- 
tention of  restoring  a  constitutional  Government  to 
France.  An  overwhelming  national  reaction  forced  them, 
however,  to  represent  themselves  as  the  party  of  clemency. 
The  reaction  was  indeed  a  simple  outburst  of  human  feel- 
ing rather  than  a  change  in  political  opinion.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  Terror  the  great  majority  had  been 
men  of  the  lower  or  middle  class,  who,  except  in  La 
Vendue  and  Brittany,  were  as  little  fidendly  to  the  old 
reffime  as  their  executioners.  Every  class  in  France,  with. 
the  exception  of  the  starving  city-mobs,  longed  for 
6«x,arity,  and  the  quiet  routine  of  life.  After  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Republic  a  monarchical  government 
naturally  seemed  to  many  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  ; 
but  the  monarchy  so  contemplated  was  the  liberal 
monarchy  of  1791,  not  the  ancient  Court,  with  its 
accessories  of  a  landed  Church  and  privileged  noblesse. 
Religion  was  still  a  power  in  France  ;  but  the  peasant, 
with  all  his  superstition  and  all  his  desire  for  order, 
was  perfectly  free  from  any  delusions  about  the  good  old 
times.  He  liked  to  see  his  children  baptized;  but  he 
had  no  desire  to  see  the  priest's  tithe-collector  back  in 
his  bam:  he  shuddered  at  the  summary  marketing  of 
Conventional  Commissioners;  but  he  had  no  wish  to 
resume  his  labours  on  the  fields  of  his  late  seisrncur. 
To  be  a  Monarchist  in  1795,  among  the  shopkeepers  of 
Paris  or  the  farmers  of  Normandy,  meant  no  more  than 
to  wish  for  a  political  system  capable  of  subsisting 
for  twelve  months  together,  and  resting  on  some  other 
basis  thai!  forced  loans  and  compulsory  sales  of  property. 
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But  among  the  men  of  the  Conyention,  who  had 
abolished  monarchy  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  King,  the  restoration  of  the  Crown  seemed  the 
bitterest  condemnation  of  all  that  the  Convention  had 
done  for  France,  and  a  sentence  of  ontlawiy  against 
themselves.  If  the  will  of  the  nation  was  for  the 
moment  in  favour  of  a  restored  monarchy,  the  Conven- 
tion determined  that  its  will  must  be  oyerpowered  by 
force,  or  thwarted  by  constitutional  forms.  Threatened 
alternately  by  the  Jacobin  mob  of  Paris,  and  by  the 
Uoyalist  middle-class,  the  Government  played  off  one 
enemy  against  the  other,  until  an  ill-timed  effort  of  the 
feudal  Royalists  and  emigrant  noblesse  damaged  the 
general  cause  of  monarchy  in  the  eyes  of  moderate  men, 
and  gave  to  the  Convention  the  prestige  of  a  bloody 
and  decisive  victory  over  Royalists  and  foreigners 
combined.     On  the  27th  June,  1795,  an  English  fleet 

landed   the    flower  of  the  old   nobility  of 
»Mi"m,"june  27,     Fraucc     at     the     Bay     of     Quiberon    in 

southern  Brittan)^  It  was  only  to  give 
one  last  fatal  proof  of  their  incapacity  that  these 
unhappy  nwu  appeared  once  more  on  French  soil 
Within  three  \veeks  of  their  landing,  in  a  region  where 
for  years  together  the  peasantry,  led  by  their  land- 
lords, baffled  the  best  generals  of  the  Republic,  this 
invading  army  of  the  nobles,  supported  by  the  fleet, 
the  arms,  and  the  money  of  England,  was  brought 
to  utter  ruin  by  the  discord  of  its  own  leaders. 
Before  the  nobles  had  settled  who  was  to  command 
and  wlio  was  to  obey,  General  Hoche  surprised  their 
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fort,  beat  them  back  to  the  edge  of  the  peninsula 
where  they  had  landed,  and  captured  all  who  were 
not  killed  fighting  or  rescued  by  English  boats. 
(July  20.)  The  Commissioner  Tallien,  in  order  to 
purge  himself  from  the  just  suspicion  of  Boyalist 
intrigues,  caused  six  hundred  prisoners  to  be  shot  in  cold 
blood. 

At  the  moment  when  the  emigrant  army  reached 
France,  the  Convention  was  engaged  in  discussing 
the  political  system  which  was  to  succeed  its  own 
role.  A  week  eai-lier,  the  Committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  proiect  of  con- 
France  had  presented  its  report.  The  '"''"'^''°- 
main  object  of  the  new  constitution  in  its  origi- 
nal form  was  to  secure  France  against  a  recur- 
rence of  those  evils  which  it  had  suffered  since 
1792.  The  calamities  of  the  last  three  years  were 
ascribed  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  single  Assembly.  A 
vote  of  the  Convention  had  established  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  proscribed  the  Girondins,  and  placed 
France  at  the  mercy  of  eighty  individuals  selected  by 
the  Convention  from  itself.  The  legislators  of  1795 
desired  a  guarantee  that  no  party,  however  determined, 
should  thus  destroy  its  enemies  by  a  single  law,  and  unite 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  power  in  its  own 
hands  by  a  vote  of  its  own.  With  the  object  of  dividing 
authority,  the  executive  was,  in  the  new  draft-constitu- 
tion, made  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
legislature  itself  was  broken  up  into  two  chambers. 
A  Directory  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the  Assemblies, 
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but  not  responsible  except  under  actoal  impeachment, 
was  to  conduct  the  administration,  without  the  right 
of  proposing  laws;  a  Chamber  of  five  hundred  was  to 
submit  laws  to  the  approval  of  a  Council  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Ancients,  or  men  of  middle  life  ;  but  neither 
of  these  bodies  was  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the 
actual  government.  One  director  and  a  third  part  of 
each  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  to  retire  every  year. 

The  project  thus  outlined  met  with  general  approval, 
and  gained  even  that  of  the  Boyalista,  ^o  belieTed 
that  a  popular  election  would  plaoe  them  in  a  majoritj 
in  the  two  new  Assembliea.  Such  an  event  was, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convention,  the  one  fatal 
possibility  that  must  be  averted  at  every  cost.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debates  upon  the  Draft-constitution  there 
im'ved  the  news  of  Hoche's  victory  at  Quiheron.  The 
Convention  gained  courage  to  add  a  claoiw 
"^'  J°v'^  providing  that  two-thirds  of  the  new 
"""^  deputies  should  be  appointed  from  amon^ 

its  own  members,  thus  rendering  a  Boyalist  majority 
in  the  Chambers  impossible.  With  this  condition 
attached  to  it,  the  Constitution  was  laid  before  the 
country.  The  provinces  accepted  it;  the  Eoyalist 
middle-class  of  Paris  rose  in  insurrection,  and  marched 
against  the  Convention  in  the  Tuileries.  Their  revolt 
was  foreseen ;  the  defence  of  the  Convention  was 
entrusted  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  met  the  attack  of 
the  Parisians  in  a  style  hitherto  unknown  in  the  war- 
fare of  the  capital.  Bonaparte's  command  of  trained 
utillery  secured  him  victory;  but  the  struggle  of  the  4tb 
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October  (13™*  Vend^miaire)  was  the  severest  that  took 
place  in  Paris  during  the  Bevolution,  and  the  loss  of 
life  in  fighting  greater  than  on  the  day  that  over* 
threw  the  Monarchy. 

The  new  Government  of  Prance  now  entered  into 
power.  Members  of  the  Convention  formed  ^^  Directory. 
two-thirds  of  the  new  legislative  bodies;  ^^'"*^- 
the  one-third  which  the  country  was  permitted  to 
elect  consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  moderate  or  Eoyalist 
opinions.  The  five  men  who  were  elected  Directors 
were  all  Conventionalists  who  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  King;  Carnot,  however,  who  had  won  the  vic- 
tories without  sharing  in  the  cruelties  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  was  the  only  member  of  the  late  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  who  was  placed  in  power.  In  spite  of  the 
striking  homage  paid  to  the  great  act  of  regicide  in 
the  election  of  the  five  Directors,  the  establishment  of 
the  Directory  was  accepted  by  Europe  as  the  close  of 
revolutionary  disorder.  The  return  of  constitutional 
rule  in  France  was  marked  by  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  England  of  his  willingness  to 
treat  for  peace.  (Dec.  8,  1795.)  A  gentler  spirit  seemed 
to  have  arisen  in  the  Eepublic.  Although  the  laws 
against  the  emigrants  and  non-juring  priests  were  still 
unrepealed,  the  exiles  began  to  return  immolested  to 
their  homes.  Life  resumed  something  of  its  old  aspect 
in  the  capital.  The  rich  and  the  gay  consoled  them- 
selves with  costlier  luxury  for  all  the  austerities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  labouring  classes,  now 
harmless  and  disarmed^  were  sharply  taught  that  they 


mart  be  Doof^ent  with  such  improvement  in   tbeir  lot 
as  the  progress  of  society  might  bring. 

At  the  dose  of  this  first  period  of  the  Revolutionary 

War  we  may  pause  to  make  an  estimate 
totev^ihi     of  the  new   influences  which    the    French 

Itovolution  had  brought  into  Europe,  and 
of  the  effects  wliich  had  thus  far  resulted  from  thera. 
The  opinion  current  among  the  French  people  them- 
selves, that  the  Revohition  gave  birth  to  the  modem  life 
not  of  France  only  bat  of  the  weston  Coutinesit  generally, 
is  true  of  one  great  set  of  faets ;  ii  is  nnbue  of  another. 
There  were  conceptions  in  Fnnoe  in  1789  which  made 
France  a  real  contrast  to  most  of  tim  continental  mon- 
archies ;  there  were  others  which  it  shared  in  common 
with  them.  The  ideas  of  social,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical 
reform  which  were  realised  in  1789  were  not  peculiar  to 
Fninoe  ;  what  was  peculiar  to  France  was  the  idea  that 
these  ri-forms  were  to  he  effected  by  the  nation  itself.  In 
other  countries  reforms  had  been  initiated  by  Gfovem- 
mentH,  nnd  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people.  Innovation 
sprang  from  the  Crown  ;  its  agents  were  the  servants  of 
the  State.  A  distinct  class  of  improvements,  many  of 
them  identical  with  the  changes  made  by  the  Bevola- 

tion  in  France,  attracted  the  attention,  in 
ISllt?TT°ii«^    &  greater  or  less  degree,  of  almost  all  the 

western  Courts  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
The  creation  of  a  simple  and  regular  adminbtrative 
system ;  the  reform  of  the  cleigy ;  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  of  all 
orders  in  the  State  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chnich} 
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the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  peasant ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  codes  of  law  abolishmg  both  the  cruelties  and 
the  confusion  of  ancient  practice, — all  these  were  pur- 
poses more  or  less  familiar  to  the  absolute  sovereigns  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  whom  the  French  so  summarily 
described  as  benighted  tyrants.  It  was  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Tuscany  that  the  civilizing  energy  of  the 
Crown  had  been  seen  in  its  strongest  form,  but  even  the 
Oovemments  of  Naples  and  Spain  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  change.  The  religious  tolerance  which  Joseph  gave 
to  Austria,  the  rejection  of  Papal  authority  and  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  which  Leopold 
effected  in  Tuscany,  were  bolder  efforts  of  the  same 
political  rationalism  which  in  Spain  minimized  the 
powers  of  the  Inquisition  and  in  Naples  attempted  to 
found  a  system  of  public  education.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  trace  of  the  action  of  the  people,  or 
of  any  sense  that  a  nation  ought  to  raise  itself 
above  a  state  of  tutelage.  Men  of  ideas  called  upon 
Governments  to  impose  better  institutions  upon  the 
people,  not  upon  the  people  to  wrest  them  from  the 
Governments. 

In  France  alone  a  view  of  public  affairs  had  grown 
up  which  impelled  the  nation  to  create  its 
reforms  for  itself.     If  the  substance  of  many     nation    itaeii 

**        acted. 

of  the  French  revolutionary  changes  coin- 
cided with  the  objects  of  Austrian  or  of  Tuscan  reform, 
there  was  nothing  similar  in  their  method.  In  other 
countries  reform  sprang  from  the  command  of  an 
enlightened  ruler;  in  France  it  started  with  the 
h2 
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Dedazaiicm  of  tbe  Bights  of  Man,  nod  aimed  at 
the  creation  of  locul  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
the  dtizeiu  themielTai.  The  loaroe  of  Hut  SStet* 
ence  laj  pwtlj  in  flu  mflnoMa  of  EngJind  uid 
America  upon  Froioh  ^inia^  bat  madt  man  in  the 
existence  within  Franoa  of  «  nmncmis  and  eno^etio 
middle  doss,  enriched  hy  commeiw,  and  keoilj  interuted 
in  all  the  speenlation  and  Uteraij  aotivitf  ot  tiie  age. 
This  was  a  class  that  bdik  nndentood  the  wrongs  iriudi 
the  other  classes  inflicted  or  aoffeied,  and  fait  itaelf 
capable  of  redressing  them.  For  the  flogged  and  over- 
driven peasant  in  Naples  or  Hnnguy  no  allj  existed  bat 
the  Crown.  In  most  of  those  poor  and  backward  States 
which  made  up  monarchical  Europe,  the  fraction  of  the 
inhabitants  which  neither  enjoyed  privilege  nor  stood 
bondage  to  it  was  too  small  to  think  of  forcing 
itself  into  power.  The  nobles  sought  to  preserve  their 
feudal  rights ;  the  Crown  sought  to  reduce  tiiem ;  the 
nation,  elsewhere  than  in  France,  did  not  intervene  and 
lay  hands  upon  power  for  itself,  because  the  nation  was 
nothing  but  the  four  mutually  exclusive  classes  of  the 
landlords  who  commanded,  the  peasants  who  served,  the 
priests  who  idled,  and  the  soldiers  who  fought.  Prance 
differed  from  all  the  other  monarchies  of  the  Continent 
in  possessing  a  public  which  blended  all  daeses  and 
was  dominated  by  none ;  a  public  comprehending  thou- 
sands of  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  great  interests 
of  society,  and  who,  whether  noble  or  not  noble,  pos- 
seaaed  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence  that  made  them 
rightly  desire  a  share  in  power. 
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Liberty,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  govern   ibself 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  the  en^eat  prin- 

"  "■•  HoTementi 

dple  of  the  Eevolution.  The  French  SS!S*  ^JtSS; 
people  themselves  believed  the  question 
at  issue  to  be  mainly  between  authority  and  popular 
right;  the  rest  of  Europe  saw  the  Eevolution  under 
the  same  aspect.  Hence  in  those  countries  where  the 
example  of  France  produced  political  movements,  the 
effect  was  in  the  first  instance  to  excite  agitation 
against  the  Government,  whatever  might  be  the  form 
of  the  latter.  In  England  the  agitation  was  one  of 
the  middle  class  against  the  aristocratic  parliamentary 
system ;  in  Hungary,  it  was  an  agitation  of  the  nobles 
against  the  Crown ;  on  the  Rhine  it  was  an  agitation 
of  the  commercial  classes  against  ecclesiastical  rule. 
But  in  every  case  in  which  the  territory  was  not  actually 
conquered  by  France,  the  terrors  which  succeeded  the 
first  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Revolution  struck  the 
leaders  of  these  movements  with  revulsion  and  despair, 
and  converted  even  the  better  Governments  into  engines 
of  reaction.  In  France  itself  it  was  seen  that  the 
desire  for  liberty  among  an  enlightened  class  could 
not  suddenly  transform  the  habits  of  a  nation  accus- 
tomed to  accept  everything  from  authority.  Privilege 
was  destroyed,  equality  was  advanced ;  but  instead  of 
self-government  the  Revolution  brought  France  the 
most  absolute  rule  it  had  ever  known.  It  was  not  that 
the  Revolution  had  swept  by,  leaving  things  where  they 
were  before  :  it  had  in  fact  accomplished  most  of  those 
great  changes   which  lay  the  foundation  of   a  sound 


life :    but  the    faculty    of    sclf-goveninieiit 
mained  to  be  slowly  won. 

Outside  France  reacti<»n  set  in  without  the  benefit 
of  previous  ch;iTige.  At  London,  Vienna, 
Naples,  and  Madrid,  Governments  gava 
up  all  other  objects  in  order  to  devote  themselveB., 
to  the  suppression  of  Jacobinism.  Pitt,  whose  noblo 
aims  had  been  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  ths 
reform  of  Parliament,  and  the  advance  of  national 
intercourse  by  free  trade,  suixendered  himself  to  men 
whose  thoughts  centred  upon  infoTmers,  Qa^ing  Aote, 
and  constmctive  treasons,  and  who  opposed  all  legis- 
lation  upon  the  slave-trade  because  slaves  had  been 
freed  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  Convention.  State-trials 
and  imprisonments  became  the  order  -of  the  day;  but 
tlie  reaction  in  England  at  least  stopped  short  of  the 
scaffold.  At  Vienna  and  Naples  fear  was  more  cruel. 
The  men  who  either  were,  or  aSected  to  be,  in  such 
fear  of  revolution  that  they  discovered  a  Jacobinical 
allegory  in  Mozart's  last  opera,*  did  not  spare  life  whffli 
the  threads  of  anything  like  a  real  conspiracy  were 
placed  in  their  hands.  At  Vienna  terror  was  employed 
to  crush  the  constitutional  opposition  of  Hungary 
to  the  Austrian  Court.  In  Naples  a  long  reign  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  began  with  the  creation  of  a 
secret  tribunal  to  investigate  charges  of  conspiracy 
made  by  informers.  In  Mainz,  the  Archbishop  occa- 
pied  the  last  years  of  his  government,  after  bis  restora. 

*  For    tiie    polios -in  terpretedon    of    the   ZkaberBftte,    see    Spriugw, 
"G«»ahiohte  OestermcliB,''  VoL  L,g.  49. 
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tion  in  1793,  with  a  series  of  brutal  punishments  and 
tyrannical  precautions. 

These  were  but  instances  of  the  effect  which  the 
first  epoch  of  the  Revolution  produced  upon  the  old 
European  States.  After  a  momentary  stimulus  to 
freedom  it  threw  the  nations  themselves  into  reaction 
and  apathy ;  it  totally  changed  the  spirit  of  the  better 
governments,  attaching  to  all  liberal  ideas  the  stigma 
of  Revolution,  and  identifying  the  work  of  authority 
with  resistance  to  every  kind  of  reform.  There  were 
States  in  which  this  change,  the  first  effect  of  the 
Revolution,  was  also  its  only  one,  States  whose  his- 
tory, as  in  the  case  of  England,  is  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion the  history  of  political  progress  unnaturally  checked 
and  throwD  out  of  its  course.  There  were  others,  and 
these  the  more  numerous,  where  the  first  stimulus  and 
the  first  reaction  were  soon  forgotten  in  new  and  pene- 
trating changes  produced  by  the  successive  victories  of 
France.  The  nature  of  these  changes,  even  more  than 
the  warfare  which  introduced  them,  gives  its  interest 
to  the  period  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 


CHAPFISB  in. 
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of  luliu  SUfas-: 
tOT7— BatUs 

Lambudf— Tna^Mrt  rf  Oa  t^pm,  X»^m,  Taamnj—tSag*  tt  Mantoa— 
Cutiglione— Hams  and  Jovrfu  ia  Gonan^-TlMir  nliMfr-SMMl 
Treaty  with  PnaM^-yagnK^tiawi  vitk  Bpgliwl — CJifailaiia  BepaUin— 
Eiie  of  ths  idia  of  Italiaa  fmlrpwiiiim — BittUa  of  ArooU  tad  RivciB 
— Peace  with  the  Fopa  at  iVJitinn — Taaiea— hdimiiiariia  «f  Leoliea— 
French  in  Venice — Tt^tch  take  loonn  Iriandi  and  gne  Taooa  to  Aiutrii 
— Genoa — Cuup  d'etat  of  17  FnicUdar  in  Pari* — T^catj  of  Oampo  Fonaio 
— Victories  of  England  at  S«a — Boiiai<arte'i  project  againit  Egypt. 


With  the  opooing  of  the  year  1796  the 
iiilcTPst  of  European  histoiy  passes  to  a  new  scene, 
[liilicrto  tlic  progress  of  French  victory  had  been  in 
tl)«  <lin-ctiun  of  the  Rhine  :  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  thH  I'yruiieea  had  been  cut  short  by  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Spain ;  the  amiy  of  Italy  had 
ti...ij,.i.iii.,.,jiiiii  achieved  little  beyond  some  obscure  suc- 
cesses in  the  mountains.  It  was  the 
iippiiintiiient  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  command 
of  tlio  IiitijT  force,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  that  first 
oiiiiired  the  fortunes  of  the  Eepublic  in  the  laim  beyond 
the  Al|w.  Freed  from  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Basle, 
the  Directory  was  now  able  to  withdraw  its  attention 
fiMin  llolhiiul  and  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to 
throw  its  whole  force  into  the  struggle  with  Austria 
By   the  advice  of   Bonaparte  a   threefold   movement 
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undertaken  against  Vienna,  by  way  of  Lombardy, 

*^^  the  valley  of  the  Danube,   and   by  the  valley  of 

^lie  Main.     General  Jourdan,  in  command  of  the  army 

tliat    had    conquered    the    Netherlands,    was   ordered 

to  enter  Germany  by  Frankfort;   Moreau,   a    Breton 

law-student    in    1792,    now   one  of  the   most   skilful 

soldiers  in  Europe,  crossed  the   Ehine   at   Strasburg ; 

Bonaparte  himself,  drawing  his  scanty  supplies  aloug 

the  coast-road   from    Nice,   faced  the   allied  forces  of 

Austria  and  Sardinia  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Maritime 

Apennines,  forty   miles  to  the   west   of   Genoa.     The 

country  in  which  he  was  about  to  operate  was  familiar 

to   Bonaparte   from    service   there   in    1794;   his  own 

descent  and   language   gave   him   singular   advantages 

m  any  enterprise  undertaken  in  Italy.     Bonaparte  was 

no  Italian  at  heart ;  but  he  knew  at  least  enough  of  the 

Italian  nature  to  work  upon  its  better  impulses,  and  to 

attach  its  hopes,  so  long  as  he  needed  the  support  of 

Italian  opinion,  to  his  own  career  of  victory. 

Three  centuries  separated  the  Italy  of  that  day  from 
the  bright  and  vigorous  Italy  which,  in  the  glow 
of  its  Republican  freedom,  had  given  so  much  to 
Northern  Europe  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  condition  of 
the  charm  of  life.  A  long  epoch  of  sub-  ^^^' 
jection  to  despotic  or  foreign  rule,  of  commercial 
inaction,  of  decline  in  mind  and  character,  had 
made  the  Italians  of  no  account  among  the  political 
forces  of  Europe.  Down  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  their  provinces  were  bartered 
between    the    Bourbons    and    the    Hapsburgs ;    and 
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although  ihe  miXkmeaik  of  tiui  dale  left  no  part 
of  Italy,  except  the  Budiy  of  Milan,  inoorpoiated 
in  a  foreign  empire,  yet  Aa  erown  of  Naplea  was 
vested  in  a  yonnger  bianoh  of  tiie  Spaniah  Bonrbonfl, 
and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa  witii  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  made  Toacany  an  appanage  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Yenioe  and  Genoa  retained  tibieir 
independence  and  their  republioan  govwnment^  hot 
little  of  their  ancient  spirit.  At  the  outbreak  of  fhe* 
Ecvolutionary  War,  Austrian  inflnenee  was  dominant 
in  the  peninsula,  not  only  through  the  connection 
with  Milan  and  Tuscany,  but  as  a  result  of  marriage- 
Filiations  with  Naples  and  the  smaller  Duchies,  Marie 
('aroline,  the  Queen  and  the  ruler  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  being  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
Piedmont,  which,  with  its  native  dynasty,  preserved 
a  strong  military  sentiment  and  the  tradition  of 
an  active  and  patriotic  policy,  the  Italian  States 
were  either,  like*  Venice  and  Genoa,  anxious  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  danger  by  seeming  to  hear  and 
see  nothinji^  that  passed  around  them,  or  governed  by 
famiIi(»H  in  th(»  closest  connection  with  the  great  reign- 
ing Houses  of  the  Continent.  Neither  in  Italy  itself, 
nor  in  the  gcMicral  course  of  European  affairs  during  the 
Napoleonic  pt^iod,  was  anything  determined  by  the 
Hentimont  of  the  Italian  people.  The  peasantry  at 
times  fought  against  the  French  with  energy;  but  no 
strong  impulse,  like  that  of  the  Spaniards,  enlisted  the 
upper  class  of  lUilians  either  on  the  side  of  Napoleon 
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^^  on  that  of  his  enemies.     Acquiescence  and  submis- 

*^On  had  become  the  habit  of  the  race ;  the  sense  of 

'^^tional  unity  and  worth,  the   personal   pride   which 

'^akes   the    absence  of  liberty   an   intolerable   wrong, 

^X^ly  entered  the  Italian  character  at  a  later  date. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  political  nullity,  Italy  was  far 
^om  being  in  a  state  of  decline.  Its  worst  days  had 
Glided  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
^he  fifty  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  if  they 
\iad  brought  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  had  in 
all  other  respects  been  years  of  progress  and  revival.  In 
Lombardy  the  government  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
awoke  life  and  motion  after  ages  of  Spanish  torpor  and 
misrule.  Traditions  of  local  activity  revived ;  the  com- 
munes were  encouraged  in  their  works  of  Beviyaiafter 
irrigation  and  rural  improvement ;  a  singu-  "^' 
lar  liberality  towards  opinion  and  the  press  made 
the  Austrian  possessions  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
movement  of  Italy.  In  the  south,  progress  began  on 
the  day  when  the  last  foreign  Viceroy  disappeared  from 
Naples  (1735),  and  King  Charles  III.,  though  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  House,  entered  upon  the  government  of 
the  two  Sicilies  as  an  independent  kingdom.  Venice 
and  the  Papal  States  alone  seemed  to  be  untouched  by 
the  spirit  of  material  and  social  improvement  so  active 
in  the  rest  of  Italy  before  the  interest  in  political  life 
had  come  into  being. 

Nor  was  the  age  without  its  intellectual  distinc- 
tion. If  the  literature  of  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  little  that  recalled  the  inspiration 
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of  iti  splendid  youth,  it  showed  at  least  a  return  to 
seriousness  and  an  interest  in  important  fhings.  The 
political  economists  of  Lomhardy  were  acazoelj  behind 
those  of  England ;  the  work  of  the  Milanese  Beooaria. 
on  "  Crimes  and  Ponishments  "  stimulated  the  reform 
of  criminal  law  in  ereiy  ooimtzy  in  Enrope ;  tm  intelli- 
gent and  increasing  attention  to  problems  of  agrienltnr^ 
commerce,  and  ednoation  took  the  plaoe  of  the  fatnoiu 
gallantries  and  insipid  eritieism  which  had  hitherto 
made  up  the  life  of  Italians  of  hirtii  and  onltore.  One 
man  of  gcnias,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  creator  of  Italian 
tragedy,  idealised  both  in  prose  and  verse  a  type  of 
rugged  indt'pcndence  and  resistance  to  tyrannical  power. 
Alfieri  was  neither  a  man  of  political  judgment  himself 
nor  the  representative  of  any  real  political  current  in 
Italy ;  but  the  lesson  which  he  taught  to  the  Italians, 
the  lesson  of  respect  for  themselves  and  their  countiy, 
was  the  one  which  Italy  most  of  all  required  to  learn  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  so  manly  and  so  energetic  a  spirit 
iu  its  literature  gave  hope  that  the  Itahan  nation  would 
not  long  be  content  to  remain  without  political  being. 
Italy,  to  the  outside  world,  meant  little  more  than 
the  ruins  of  the  Koman  Forum,  the  galleries 
of  riorence,  the  paradise  of  Capri  and  the 
Neapolitan  coast :  the  singular  variety  in  its  local  con- 
ditions of  life  gained  little  attention  from  the  foreigner. 
There  were  districts  in  Italy  where  the  social  order 
was  almost  of  a  Polish  type  of  barbarism ;  there  were 
others  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  lived  perhaps 
nnder  a  happier  relation  than  in  any  other  country 
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in  Europe.  The  difference  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  municipal  life  had  in  past  time 
Baperseded  the  feudal  order  under  which  the  terri- 
torial lord  was  the  judge  and  the  ruler  of  his  domain. 
In  Tuscany  the  city  had  done  the  most  in  ahsorhing  the 
landed  nohility;  in  Naples  and  Sicily  it 
had  done  the  least.  When,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  Republic  of  Florence  forced  the  feudal 
lords  who  surrounded  it  to  enter  its  walls  as  citizens, 
in  some  cases  it  deprived  them  of  all  authority,  in 
others  it  permitted  them  to  retain  a  jurisdiction  over 
their  peasants ;  but  even  in  these  instances  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  city  deprived  the  feudal  relation  of  most 
of  its  harshness  and  force.  After  the  loss  of  Floren- 
tine liberty,  the  Medici,  aping  the  custom  of  older 
monarchies,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  and  count 
upon  men  who  preferred  servitude  to  freedom,  and 
accompanied  the  grant  of  rank  with  one  of  heredi- 
tary local  authority ;  but  the  new  institutions  took  no 
very  deep  hold  on  country  life,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  first  Archduke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  (1749)  left 
the  landed  gentry  in  the  position  of  simple  country- 
gentlemen.  Estates  were  not  very  large;  the 
prevalent  agricultural  system  was,  as  it  still  is,  that  of 
the  mrzzeria,  a  partnership  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant;  the  tenant  holding  by  custom  in  perpetuity, 
and  sharing  the  produce  with  the  landlord,  who  supplied 
a  part  of  the  stock  and  materials  for  farming.  In  Tus- 
cany the  conditions  of  the  wezzeria  were  extremely 
favourable  to  the  tenant ;  and  if  a  cheerful  country -life 
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under  a  mild  and  enligbtened  govenimeni  were  all  that 
a  State  need  desire,  Tuscany  enjoyed  rare  happineas. 

Far  different  waa  the  condition  of  SieUy  and  Naplea. 
Ka^aad  ^^^  ^^®  gTowth  of  dty-lifo  had  natw 
^^'  affected  the  rongh  sarereignty  wfaioli  tbe 

barons  exercised  OTcr  great  traots  of  oonntry  withdrawn 
from  the  civilized  world.  Except  in  the  domain-lands 
of  the  Crown,  every  oppression  and  iniquity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  in  full  vigour  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  Charles  III.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1735  he  found  whole  provinces  in  which 
there  was  absolutely  no  administration  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  The  feudal  rights  of  the 
nobility  were  in  the  last  degree  oppressive,  the 
barbarism  of  the  people  was  in  many  districts  ex- 
treme. Out  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  towns  and 
villages  in  the  kingdom,  there  were  only  fifty  that 
were  not  subject  to  feudal  authority.  In  the  manor 
of  San  Gennaro  di  Palma,  fifteen  miles  from  Naples, 
even  down  to  the  year  1786,  the  officers  of  the  baron 
were  the  only  persons  w^ho  lived  in  houses;  the 
peasants,  two  thousand  in  number,  slept  among  the 
corn-ricks.*      Charles,  during  his  tenure  of  the  Nea- 

•  Golanti,  Descrizione  delle  Sieilie,  1786,  L  279.  He  adds,  «Tlie 
Samnites  and  the  Lncaiiians  conld  not  havo  shown  so  horrible  a  spectacle, 
because  they  had  no  feudal  laws."  Gulauti  s  book  gives  perhaps  the  best 
idea  of  the  immense  task  faced  by  monarchy  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  its  struggle  against  what  he  justly  calls  "  gli  orrori  del  govemo  feudale." 
Nothing  but  a  study  of  these  details  of  actual  life  described  by  eye- 
witnesses can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  completeness  and  the 
misery  of  the  feudal  order  in  the  more  backward  countries  of  Europe  till 
fnr  down  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  good  anonymouB  accoimi 
of  Sicily  in  1810  in  Castlereagh,  8.  217. 
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politan  crown,   from  1785  to  1769,    and  the  Minis- 
ters Tanucci  and  Caraccioli  nnder  his  feeble  successor 
Ferdinand  IV.,  enforced  the  authority  of  the  State  in 
justice  and  administration,  and  abolished  some  of  the 
most  oppressive  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility ;  but  their 
legislation,  though  bold  and  even  revolutionary  according 
to  an  English  standard,  could  not  in  the  course  of  two 
generations  transform  asocial  system  based  upon  centuries 
of  misgovemment  and  disorder.     At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was, 
as  it  still  in  a  less  degree  is,  a  land  of  extreme  inequali- 
ties of  wealth  and  poverty,  a  land  where  great  estates 
wasted  in  the  hands  of  oppressive  or  indolent  owners, 
and  the  peasantry,  untrained  either  by  remunerative 
industry  or  by  a  just  and  regular  enforcement  of  the 
law,  found  no  better  guide  than  a  savage  and  fanatical 
priesthood.      Over  the  rest  of  Italy  the  conditions  of 
life  varied  through  all  degrees  between  the  Tuscan  and 
the  Neapolitan  type.    Piedmont,  in  military 
spirit  and  patriotism   far   superior  to  the 
other    Italian    States,   was   socially    one    of  the   most 
backward  of  all.     It  was  a  land  of  priests,  nobles,  and 
soldiers,  where  a  gloomy  routine  and   the  repression  of 
all  originality  of  thought  and  character  drove  the  most 
gifted  of  its  children,  like  the  poet  Alfieri,  to  seek  a 
home  on  some  more  liberal  soil. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  an  attempt 
had    been    made    by    French    enthusiasts     _ ,  _, 

•^  Profoflsioiui  and 

to  extend  the  Ee volution  into   Italy   by    ^%J^u^*^ 
means    of    associations    in    the    principal 
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bowns ;  but  it  met  with  no  great  snooees.  A  OOTlain 
liberal  movement  arose  among  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  at  Naples,  where,  nnder  the  influence  of 
Queen  Marie  Caroline,  the  Grovemment  had  now  become 
reactionary ;  and  in  Turin  and  several  of  the  Lombard 
cities  the  French  were  not  without  paridsans;  but  no 
general  disaflTection  like  that  of  Savoy  existed  east  of  the 
Alps.  The  agitation  of  1789  and  1792  had  passed  by 
without  bringing  either  liberty  or  national  indepen- 
dence to  the  Italians.  When  Bonaparte  received  his 
command  in  1796,  that  fervour  oE  Bepublican  passion 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  which,  in  the  midst  of 
violence  and  wrong,  had  seldom  been  wanting  in  the 
first  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  died  out  in 
France.  The  politicians  who  survived  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  gained  office  in  the  Directory  repeated  the 
old  phrases  about  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Liberation 
of  the  Peoples  only  as  a  mode  of  cajolery.  Bonaparte 
entered  Italy  proclaiming  himself  the  restorer  of  Italian 
freedom,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  using  Italy  as 
a  means  of  recruiting  the  exhausted  treasury  of  France. 
His  correspondence  with  the  Directory  exposes  with 
brazen  frankness  this  well-considered  system  of  plunder 
and  deceit,  in  which  the  general  and  the  Government 
were  cordially  at  one.  On  the  further  question,  how 
France  should  dispose  of  any  territory  that  might  be 
conquered  in  Northern  Italy,  Bonaparte  and  the  Direc- 
tory had  formed  no  understanding,  and  their  purposes 
were  in  fact  at  variance.  The  Directory  only  wished 
to  conquer  Lombardy  in  order  to  hand  it  back  to  Austria 
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in  return  for  the  Netlierlands ;  Bonaparte  intended  to 
convert  either  Austrian  Lombardy  itself,  or  sorae  other 
portion  of  Northern  Italy,  under  the  title  of  an  inde- 
pendent Eepublie,  into  a  military  outwork  for  France. 

The  campaign  of  1796  commenced  in  April,  in  the 
mountains  above  the  coast-road  connecting  Bonaparte  «>- 
x\ice  and  trenoa.     JJonaparte  s  own    army     and    Sardinian 

*  •'         Armies,     April, 

numbered  40,000  men  ;  the  force  opposed  "°*- 
to  it  consisted  of  38,000  Austrians,  under  Beaulieu, 
and  a  smaller  Sardinian  army,  so  placed  upon  the 
Piedmontese  Apennines  as  to  block  the  passes  from  the 
coast-road  into  Piedmont,  and  to  threaten  the  rear  of 
the  French  if  they  advanced  eastward  against  Genoa. 
The  Piedmontese  army  drew  its  supplies  from  Turin, 
the  Austrian  from  Mantua;  to  sever  the  two  armies 
was  to  force  them  on  to  lines  of  retreat  conducting  them 
further  and  further  apart  from  one  another.  Bonaparte 
exactly  foresaw  the  effect  which  such  a  separation  of 
the  two  armies  would  produce  upon  the  weak  Sardinian 
Government.  For  four  days  he  reiterated  his  attacks  at 
Montenotte  and  at  Millesimo,  until  he  had  forced  his 
own  army  into  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Allies ; 
then,  leaving  a  small  force  to  watch  the  Austrians,  he 
threw  the  mass  of  his  troops  upon  the  Piedmontese,  and 
drove  them  back  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Turin.  The 
terror-stricken  Government,  anticipating  an  outbreak  in 
the  capital  itself,  accepted  an  armistice  from  Bonaparte 
at  Cherasco  (April  2S),  and  handed  over  to  the  French 
the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  which  com- 
mand the  entrances  of  Italy.  It  was  an  unworthy 
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capitulation^  for  Tarin  ooold  not  hare  been  taken 
▲miiiin  and    before   the  Aostrians   retained   in  force ; 

peaet       with 

^"^^^  but  Bonaparte   bad  justly  calculated  the 

effect  of  bis  victory;  and  the  armistice,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  ceding  Savoy  to  the  Bepublic»  left  him  firee 
to  follow  the  Austrians,  untroubled  by  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe  behind  him. 

In  the  negotiations  with  Sardinia^  Bonaparte  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Yalenza,  as 
necessary  to  secure  his  passage  over  the  river  Po. 
Having  thus  artfully  led  the  Austrian  Beaulieu  to 
concentrate  his  forces  at  this  point,  he  suddenly  moved 
eastward  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
crossed  at  Fiacenza,  fifty  miles  below  the  spot  where 
Beaulieu  was  awaiting  him.  It  was  an  admirable 
movement.  The  Austrian  general,  taken  in  the  rear, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  Milan  and  all  the 
country  west  of  it,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  line  of 

Bridge  of  Lodi,  ^^  Adda.  Bonaparte  followed,  and  on  the 
^^*^'  10th    of   May  attacked  the  Austrians  at 

Lodi.  He  himself  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  at  the 
head  of  his  Grenadiers.  The  battle  was  so  disastrous 
to  the  Austrians  that  they  could  risk  no  second  engage- 
ment, and  retired  upon  Mantua  and  the  line  of  the 
Mincio. 

Bonaparte  now  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan 
Bonftpftrte  In  (Mav  15).  The  spleudour  of  his  victories 
t*oii«-  and  his  warm  expressions  of  friendship  for 

Italy  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  a  population  not  hitherto 
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hostile  to  Anstrian  rule.  A  new  political  movement  began. 
With  the  French  army  there  came  all  the  partisans  of 
the  French  Bepublic  who  had  been  expelled  from  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Uniting  with  the  small  revolutionary 
element  already  existing  in  Milan,  they  began  to  form  a 
new  public  opinion  by  means  of  journals  and  patriotic 
meetings.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Bonaparte 
that  a  Republican  party  should  be  organised  among  the 
better  classes  in  the  towns  of  Lombardy ;  for  the  depre- 
dations of  the  French  army  exasperated  the  peasants, 
and  Bonaparte's  own  measures  were  by  no  means  of  a 
character  to  win  him  unmixed  goodwill.  The  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  from  the  Directory  were  ex- 
tremely simple.  "  Leave  nothing  in  Italy/*  they  wrote 
to  him  on  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Milan,  "  which 
will  be  useful  to  us,  and  which  the  political  situation 
will  allow  you  to  remove.**  If  Bonaparte  had  felt  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  order,  the  pillage 
of  works  of  art  in  Belgium  and  Holland  in  preceding 
years  would  have  shown  him  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
literally  interpreted.  Accordingly,  in  return  for  the 
gift  of  liberty,  the  Milanese  were  invited  to  offer  to 
their  deliverers  twenty  million  francs  and  a  selection 
from  the  paintings  in  their  churches  and  galleries. 
The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  in  return  for  an 
armistice,  were  required  to  hand  over  forty  of  their 
best  pictures,  and  a  sum  of  money  proportioned  to 
their  revenues.  The  Dukes  and  the  townspeople  paid 
their  contributions  with  a  good  grace  :  the  peasantry 
of  Lombardy,  whose  cattle  were  seized  in  order  to 
IS 


snpply  an  army  that  marched  without  any  storeB  of 
its  own,  Kjpft  in  arms,  and  threw  themselves  into 
Pavia,  after  killing  all  the  Fnndi  K^dieis  who  fell 
in  their  way.  The  nnM  wm  inaiutly  rappmssed,  and 
the  town  of  Fftvia  giren  up  to  pQlage.  In  deEerenoe  to 
the  Liberal  parfy  of  Italy,  tiie  moTement  was  deeoribed 
aa  a  conspiracy  of  the  priertta  and  nobles. 

The  way  into  Oenbral  Itify  now  lay  (^Mn  befine 
Bonaparte.  Bome  and  Naples  were  in  no  conditunt 
to  offer  resistance;  but  with  inie  militaxy  jndgment 
Bonaparte  declined  to  moTe  against  this  feeble  ^ey 
until  the  army  of  Austria,  already  crippled,  was 
completely  driven  out  of  the  field.  Instead  of  cross- 
BittiB  m  th.  '"S  *^^  Apennines,  Bonaparte  advanced 
Mindo,M«Ta9.  agaiust  thc  AustHan  positions  upon  the 
Mincio.  It  suited  him  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the 
adjacent  Venetian  territory  by  seizing  the  town  of 
Brescia.  His  example  was  followed  by  Beaulieu,  who 
occupied  Pesohiera,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  thus  held  the  Mincio  along  its  whole  course  from 
the  lake  to  Mantua.  A  battle  was  fought  and  lost  by 
the  Austrians  at  Borghetto,  half-way  between  the  lake 
and  the  fortress.  Beaulieu *s  strength  was  exhausted; 
he  could  meet  the  enemy  no  more  in  the  field,  and  led 
his  army  out  of  Italy  into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  Mantua 
to  be  invested  by  the  French.  The  first  care  of  the 
conqueror  was  to  make  Venice  pay  for  the  crime  of 
possessing  territory  intervening  between  the  eastern  and 
western  extremes  of  the  Austrian  district.  Bonaparte 
affected  to  believe  that  the  Venetians  had  permitted 
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Beaulieu  to  occupy  Peschiera  before  he  seized  upon 
Brescia  himself.  He  uttered  terrifying  threats  to  the 
envoys  who  came  from  Venice  to  excuse  an  imaginary 
crime.  He  was  determined  to  extort  money  from  the 
Venetian  Eepublic;  he  also  needed  a  pretext  for  oc- 
cupying Verona,  and  for  any  future  wrongs.  "  I  have 
purposely  devised  this  rupture,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Directory  (June  7th),  "  in  case  you  should 
wish  to  obtain  five  or  six  millions  of  francs 
from  Venice.  If  you  have  more  decided  intentions,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  quarrel."  The 
intention  referred  to  was  the  disgraceful  project  of 
sacrificing  Venice  to  Austria  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  the  Netherlands,  a  measure  suggested  by  Thugut  as 
early  as  the  year  1793. 

The  Austrians  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Lombardy, 
and  Bonaparte  was  now  free  to  deal  with  Southern 
Italy.  He  advanced  into  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
expelled  the  Papal  Legate  from  Bologna.  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  who  had  lately  called  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness the  fury  of  his  zeal  against  an  accursed  Armistice  with 
horde  of  regicides,  thought  it  prudent  to  ^^p^«»»J^«<* 
stay  Bonaparte's  hand  at  least  until  the  Austrians  were 
in  a  condition  to  renew  the  war  in  Lombardy.  He  asked 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  his  own  kingdom 
The  fleet  and  the  sea-board  of  Naples  gave  it  impor- 
tance in  the  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  Bonaparte  granted  the  kinof  an  armis-      .    . ,. 

I  O  o  Armistiw     with 

tice  on  easy  terms.     The  Pope,  in  order  to     ''"•■'••''"'"'** 
gain  a  few  months'  truce,  had  to  permit  the  occupation 
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of  Ferrary  Rarenns,  and  Ancooa,  and  to  recognise  the 
neeeasitiaB,  the  learning,  the  tast«,  and  the  virtue  of 
his  conqoemrs  br  a  gift  of  twenty  million  francs,  five 
hundred  manuscripts,  a  handred  pictares,  and  the  busts 
of  Maroiu  and  Lucius  Brutus.  The  rule  of  the  Pope 
was  unpopular  in  Bologna,  and  a  Senate  which  Bona- 
parte placed  in  power,  pending  the  formation  of  a 
popular  Guvemment,  gladly  took  the  oath  of  fidelitj 
to  the  French  Republic.  Tuscany  was 
the  only  State  that  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  Tuscany  had  indeed  made  peaoe  wiUt  &e 
French  Bepublic  a  year  befoie.  but  tiie  ahipa  and 
cargoes  of  the  English  merchants  at  Leghorn  were 
surely  fair  prey ;  and,  while  Bonaparte  paid  a  re- 
spectful visit  to  the  Grand  Bnke  at  Florence,  Murat 
descended  upon  Leghorn,  and  seized  upon  eveiything 
that  was  not  removed  before  his  approach.  Once 
ebtablished  in  Leghorn,  the  French  declined  to  quit 
it.  By  way  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  English  seized  his  harbour  of  Porto  Ferraio, 
in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Mantua  wa.s  meanwhile  invested,  and  thither  Bona- 
parte returned.  Towards  the  end  of  July  an  Austrian 
itaitw  nt  La.  '"^''^v'"&  army,  nearly  double  the  strength 
h^m."""^i?I  ^^  Bonaparte's,  descended  from  the  Tyrol. 
"*"  It  was  divided  into  three  corps :  one,  under 

Quiwdiniovioli,  a<lvanced  by  the  road  on  the  west  of  Lake 
(IttWlnt  Uio  otht'rs,  under  Wurmser,  the  commander-in- 
v\wt,  by  t))p  roadx  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Adige. 
TUi)  jwrtl  of  the  French  was  extreme;  their  outlving 
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divisions  were  driven  in  ;  Bonaparte  conid  only  save 
himself  by  collecting  all  his  forces  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  and  striking  at  one  or  other  of  the  Austrian 
armies  before  they  effected  their  junction  on  the  Mincio. 
He  instantly  broke  up  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  with- 
drew  from  every  position  east  of  the  river.  On  the 
SOth  July,  Quasdanovich  was  attacked  and  checked  at 
Lonato,  on  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Wurmser, 
unaware  of  bis  colleague's  repulse,  entered  Mantua 
in  triumph,  and  then  set  out,  expecting  to  envelop 
Bonaparte  between  two  fires.  But  the  French  were 
ready  for  his  approach.  Wurmser  was  stopped  and 
defeated  at  Castiglione  (Aug.  3),  while  the  western 
Austrian  divisions  were  still  held  in  check  at  Lonato. 
The  junction  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  become  im- 
possible. In  five  days  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  unsparing  exertions  of  his  soldiery  had  more  than 
retrieved  all  that  appeared  to  have  been  lost.  The 
Austrians  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  15,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte  now  prepared  to  force  his  way  into 
Germany  by  the  Adige,  in  fulfilment  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  campaign.  In  the  first  days  of  September 
he  again  routed  the  Austrians,  and  gained  possession 
of  Eoveredo  and  Trent.  Wurmser  hereupon  attempted 
to  shut  the  French  up  in  the  mountains  by  a  move- 
ment southwards ;  but,  while  he  operated  with  insuffi- 
cient forces  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  with 
a  view  of  cutting  Bonaparte  off  from  Italy,  he  was 
himself  cut  off  from  Germany,  and  only  escaped  capture 
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by  thn)wing  himself  into  Mutoa  wifih  {he  shuttered 
remnant  of  his  anny.  The  load  into  Germany  timragfa 
the  Tyrol  now  lay  open;  bat  in  the  midst  of  his 
victories  Bonaparte  learnt  that  the  northern  armies 
of  Morean  and  Jonidan,  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  co-operate  in  an  attack  npon  Vienna^  were  in  foil 
retreat. 

Moreau's  advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
Invasion  of  Oct-  ^^»  diuing  tho  mouths  of  Jiily  and  Augostp 
S^iSa"';    been  attended  with  unbroken  military  and 

political  success.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  found 
himself  unable  to  bring  two  armies  into  the  field  capable 
of  resistinj^'  those  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  separately, 
and  he  th^Tefore  determined  to  fall  back  before  Moreau 
towards  Nuroniburg,  ordering  Wartensleben,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  facing  Jourdan  on  the  Main,  to 
retreat  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  that  the  two 
armies  uniting  might  throw  their  collected  force  upon 
Jourdan  while  still  at  some  distance  north  of  Moreau. 
The  design  of  the  Archduke  succeeded  in  the  end,  but 
it  opened  Germany  to  the  French  for  six  weeks,  and 
revealed  how  worthless  was  the  military  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  and  how  little  the  Germans  had  to  expect 
from  one  another.  After  every  skirmish  won  by  Moreau 
some  neighbouring  State  abandoned  the  common  de- 
fence and  hastened  to  make  its  terms  with  the  invader. 
On  the  17th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  pur- 
chased an  armistice  at  the  price  of  four  million  francs ; 
a  week  later  Baden  gained  the  French  general's  protec- 
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tion  in  return  for  immense  supplies  of  food  and  stores. 
The  troops  of  the  Swabian  Circle  of  the  Empire,  who 
were  ridiculed  as  "  harlequins  "  by  the  more  martial 
Austrians,  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Moreau  entered  Bavaria  than  the  liavarian  contingent  in 
its  turn  withdrew  from  the  Archduke.  Some  consideration 
was  shown  by  Moreau's  soldiery  to  those  districts  which 
had  paid  tribute  to  their  general ;  but  in  the  region  of 
the  Main,  Jourdan's  army  plundered  withoui  distinction 
and  without  mercy.  They  sacked  the  churches,  they 
maltreated  the  children,  they  robbed  the  very  beggars 
of  their  pence.  Before  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
ready  to  strike,  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  whom 
their  governments  were  afrnid  to  arm,  had  begun 
effective  reprisals  of  their  own.  At  length  the  retreat- 
ing movement  of  the  Austrians  stopped.  Leaving 
80,000    men     on    the    Lech    to    disguise 

«  ,  , .  «  --  -.  />tt        ^         1  ^       Th«     Archduke 

his   motions  from  Moreau,   Charles  turned     ciiaries    over- 
powers Jourdan 

suddenly  northwards  from  Neuburg  on 
the  17th  August,  met  Wartensleben  at  Amberg,  and 
attacked  Jourdan  at  this  place  with  greatly  superior 
numbers.  Jourdan  was  defeated  and  driven  back  in 
confusion  towards  the  Rhine.  The  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign was  decided  before  Moreau  heard  of  his  colleague's 
danger.  It  only  remained  for  him  te  save  his  own  army 
by  a  skilful  retreat.  Jourdan's  soldiers,  returning 
through  the  districts  which  they  had  devastated,  suf- 
fered heavier  losses  from  the  vengeance  of  the  peasantry 
than  from  the  army  that  pursued  them.  By  the 
autumn  of  1796  no  Frenchman  remained   beyond  the 
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Bhino.  The  wmpaign  had  iwiored  {he  wSStuf  spiiit 
of  Austria ;  it  had  given  Germanj  a  geneial  in  whom 
soldiers  could  trust;  but  it  had  also  ahown  how 
willing  were  the  Governments  of  the  minor  States 
to  become  the  vassals  of  a  foreigner,  how  little  was 
wanting  to  convert  the  western  half  of  the  Empire  mto 
a  dependency  of  France. 

With  each  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign 

of  1706  the  diplomaoj  of  the  Continent  had 
with^ruBBia,    changed  its  tone.    When  Moreau  won  his 

first  victories,  the  Court  of  Prussia,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  Directory,  substituted  for 
the  conditional  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Basle  a 
definite  agreement  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ehine,  and  a  stipulation  that  Prussia  should  be 
compensated  for  her  own  loss  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Miinster.  Prussia  could  not  itself  cede 
provinces  of  the  Empire :  it  could  only  agree  to  their 
cession.  In  this  treaty,  however,  Prussia  definitely 
renounced  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  accepted 
the  system  known  as  the  Secularization  of  Ecclesiastical 
States,  the  first  step  towards  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  Germany.  The  engagement  was  kept  secret  both 
from  the  Emperor  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 
In  their  negotiations  with  Austria  the  Directory  were 
less  successful.  Although  the  long  series  of  Austrian 
disasters  had  united  all  parties  at  the  Austrian  Court 
against  Thugut's  obstinate  persistence  in  the  war,  the  re- 
solute spirit  of  the  Minister  never  bent ;  and  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  Archduke  Charles  more  than  restored  hia 
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inflaence  over  the  Emperor.  Austria  refused  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  not  conducted  in  common  with 
England,  and  the  Directory  were  for  the  present  foiled 
in  their  attempts  to  isolate  England  from  the  Con- 
tinental Powers.  It  was  not  that  Thugut  cared  either 
for  England,  or  for  that  restoration  of  Austrian  rule 
in  the  Netherlands  which  was  the  first  object  of 
England's  Continental  policy.  He  was  willing  to  forsake 
England  and  to  abandon  the  Netherlands,  but  he  re- 
quired that  in  that  case  France  should  permit  Austria 
to  seize  part  of  Bavaria.  To  this  the  Directory  would 
not  consent,  for  they  had  already  formed  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  French  protectorate  over  Western  Ger- 
many. They  offered  Austria  a  collection  of  German 
bishoprics.  Thugut  persisted  in  demanding  Bavaria; 
and  this  was  the  object  for  which,  in  the  winter  of 
1796,  army  after  army  was  hurled  against  the  positions 
where  Bonaparte  kept  his  guard  on  the  north  of  the 
still  unconquered  Mantua. 

In  England  itself  the  victory  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  raised  expectations  of  peace.  The  war  had 
become  unpopular  through  the  loss  of  trade  with 
France,  Si)ain,  and  Holland,  and  petitions  for  peace 
daily  reached  Parliament.  Pitt  so  far  yielded  to  the 
prevalent  feeling  as  to  entiT  into  negotiations  with 
the  Directory,  and  despatched  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
Paris  (Oct.,  179C) :  but  the  condition  upon 
which  Pitt  insisted,  the  restoration  oi  the     to  ram,  ckt., 

1796. 

Netherlands     to     Austria,     rendered     any 
agreement   hopeless;    and,   as   soon    as    Pitt's    terms 


were  known  to  the  Directory,  Malmesbury  was  ordered 
to  leave  Paris.  Nevertheless,  the  negotiation  was  aot 
ft  mere  feint  on  Pitt's  part.  He  was  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea  that  the  resources  of  France  were  exhau.-*ted, 
in  spite  of  the  conquest  of  Lomlmrdy 
Rhine,    the    R^prniKHn    most  feel    itself  too 


and   that, 
and  the 
weak  to 


■d  the  disorders  of 
Lggerated  reports  of 
recognise    the 


to 


coutinue  war. 

the  revolutionary  finance,  and 
suffering  and  distress,  I 
enormous  increase  of  production  resulting  from  the 
changes  which  h;id  given  the  peasant  full  property  in  his 
land  and  ]:ibi>ur,  and  thi'ou'u  vast  quantities  of  half- waste 
domain  into  the  busy  bands  of  middling  and  small  pro- 
prietors. "Whatever  were  the  resources  of  Franco  before 
the  Eevolution,  they  were  now  probably  more  than 
doubled.  Pitt's  belief  in  the  economic  ruin  of  France, 
the  only  ground  on  which  he  could  imagine  that  the 
Directory  would  give  up  Belgium  without  fighting 
for  it,  was  wholly  erroneous,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  have  acted  strangely  if  they  had  listened 
to  his  demand. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Directory  would  not  hear 
of  surrendering  Belgium,  they  were  in  fact  anxious  to 
conchide  peace  with  Austria,  and  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  engagements  in  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Italy  which  might  render  peace  with  Austria  more 
difiicult.  They  bad  instructed  Bonaparte  to  stir  up  the 
Italians  against  their  G-ovemments,  but  this  was  done 
with  the  object  of  paralysing  the  Governments,  not  of 
emancipating  the  peoples.     They  looked  with  dislike 
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upon  any  scheme  of  Italian  reconstruction  which  should 
bind  France  to  the  support  of  newly-formed  Italian 
States.  Here,  however,  the  scruples  of  the  Directory 
and  the  ambition   of    Bonaparte   were  in 

-*-  Bonaparte    cr»- 

direct    conflict.       Bonaparte    intended     to     j^ubu^^'^oS! 
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create  a  political  system  in  Italy  which 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  mind  and  require 
his  own  strong  hand  to  support  it.  In  one  of  his  des- 
patches to  the  Directory  he  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  client- republic  out  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  where 
revolutionary  movements  against  the  House  of  Este 
had  broken  out.  Before  it  was  possible  for  the 
Government  to  answer  him,  he  published  a  decree, 
declaring  the  population  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  army,  and  deposing 
all  the  officers  of  the  Duke  (Oct.  4).  When,  some 
days  later,  the  answer  of  the  Directory  arrived,  it 
cautioned  Bonaparte  against  disturbing  the  existing 
order  of  the  Italian  States.  Bonapai-te  replied  by 
uniting  to  Modena  the  Papal  provinces  of  Bolojj^na  and 
Ferrara,  and  giving  to  the  State  which  he  had  thus 
created  the  title  of  the  Cispadane  Republic. 

The  event  was  no  insignificant  one.  It  is  from  this 
time  that  the  idea  of  Italian  indepen-  ideaofivco 
dence,  though  foreign  to  the  great  mass  of  ^^^' 
the  nation,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  birth  as  one  of 
those  political  hopes  which  wane  and  recede  but  do 
not  again  leave  the  world.  A  class  of  men  who  had 
turned  with  dislike  from  the  earlier  agitation  of  French 
Republicans  in   Italy   rightly  judged    the    continued 


victories  of  Bonaparte  oyer  the  Ansiriaiui  to  be  flie 
beginning  of  a  series  of  great  changes,  and  now  joined 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  hope  of  winning 
fix>m  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Powers  some  real 
form  of  national  independence.  In  its  origin  the 
French  pariy  had  been  composed  mainly  of  hirelings 
and  enthusiasts.  This  ceased  to  be  the  case  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  Bonaparte  entered  the 
Papal  States.  Among  the  citizens  of  Bologna  in 
particular  there  were  men  of  weight  and  intelligenoe 
who  aimed  at  free  constitutional  government,  and 
checked  in  some  degree  the  more  numerous  popular 
party  which  merely  repeated  the  phrases  of  French 
democracy.  Bonaparte's  own  language  and  action 
excited  the  brightest  hopes.  At  Modena  he  harangued 
the  citizens  upon  the  mischief  of  Italy's  divisions, 
and  exhorted  them  to  unite  with  their  brethren  wliom 
he  had  freed  from  the  Pope.  A  Congress  was  held 
at  Modena  on  the  16th  October.  The  representa- 
tives of  Modena,  Eeggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  declared 
themselves  united  in  a  Republic  under  the  protection 
of  France.  They  abolished  feudal  nobility,  decreed 
a  national  levy,  and  summoned  a  General  Assembly 
to  meet  at  Reggio  two  months  later,  in  order  to  create 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  Cispadane  Republic.  It 
was  in  the  Congress  of  Modena,  and  in  the  subsequent 
Assembly  of  Reggio  (Dec.  25),  that  the  idea  of  Italian 
unity  and  independence  first  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of 
any  considerable  body  of  men.  With  what  degree  of  sin- 
cerity Bonaparte  himself  acted  may  be  judged  from  the 
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eSreumstance  that,  wlifle  lie  harangued  the  Cispadanes 
on  the  necessity  of  Italian  union,  he  imprisoned  the 
Milanese  who  attempted  to  excite  a  popular  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  union  to  themselves. 
Peace  was  not  yet  made  with  Austria,  and  it  was  uncer- 
tain to  what  account  Milan  might  hest  he  turned. 

Mantua  still  held  out,  and  in  November  the  reliev- 
ing operations  of  the  Austrians  were  renewed.  Two 
armies,  commanded  by  Alvinzi  and  Davidovich,  de- 
scended the  valleys  of  the  Adige  and  the  Piave,  offering 
to  Bonaparte,  whose  centre  was  at  Verona,  a  renewed 
opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy  in  ^^i^  not.  15 
detail.  Alvinzi,  coming  from  the  Piave,  """* 
brought  the  French  into  extreme  peril  in  a  three  days' 
battle  at  Areola,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss.  Davidovich,  who  had  been  successful  on 
the  Adige,  retired  on  learning  the  overthrow  of  his 
colleague.  Two  months  passed,  and  the  Austrians  for 
the  third  time  appeared  on  the  Adige.  A  feint  made 
below  Verona  nearly  succeeded  in  drawing  Bonaparte 
away  from  Rivoli,  between  the  Adige  and  ^^^^  j^ 
Lake  Garda,  where  Alvinzi  and  his  main  ^"^• 
army  w^ere  about  to  make  the  assault ;  but  the  strength 
of  Alvinzi's  force  was  discovered  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  by  throwing  his  divisions  from  point  to  point  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  Bonaparte  at  length  overwhelmed 
the  Austrians  in  every  quarter  of  the  battle-field. 
This  was  their  last  effort.  The  surrender  of  Mantua 
on  the  2nd  February,  1797,  completed  the  French 
conquest  of  Austrian  Lombai'dy, 
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The    tof      now   found  himself    left  to   settle   hw 

account  witli  the  invaders,  against    whom, 

liB^  Fab.  la.     even    after    the  armistice,    he    had     never 

ceased    to    intrigue.       His    despatches    to 

Vienna  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bonapurte,  who  declared 

the  trace  broken  «rt^  »  spffind  -time  invaded  the  Papal 


e  was  made  by  the 
y  was  in  faet  at  the 
d  as  far  as  Tolentino, 
Here  the  Pope  ten- 
If  the  lioraan  Court 
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territory.  A  sn 
Boman  troops ; 
mercy  of  Bunjipart^, 
thirty  miles  Routh  of  Am 
dered  hit;  suliniissimi  (Feb, 
had  never  appeared  to  be  in  ; 
it  had  never  found  a  more  moderate  or  a  more  politic 
conqueror.  Bonaparte  was  as  free  from  any  sentiment 
of  Christian  piety  as  Nero  or  Diocletian ;  but  he  was 
just  as  free  from  the  impatience  of  fraud  and  the 
resentment  against  persecuting  dogmatism  which  fired 
the  more  earnest  spirits  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with  hatred  of  the  Papacy.  He  respected  its  power 
over  men's  minds;  he  understood  the  immense  advan- 
tage  which  any  Government  of  France  supported  by 
the  priesthood  would  possess  over  those  who  had  to 
6trui;gle  with  its  hostility.  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  Directory,  Bonaparte  continued  to  express  the  usual 
revolutionary  contenipt  for  the  "  old  foi "  and  his 
myrmidons,  but  in  his  negotiations'  with  the  Papal 
envoys  he  deplored  the  violence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  consoled  the  Church  with  the  promise  of 
liis  own  protection  and  sympathy.  The  terms  of 
peace  which  be  granted,  although  they  greatly  dimi- 
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nisbed  the  ecclesiastical  territory,  were,  in  fact,  more 
fevourable  than  the  Pope  had  any  right  to  expect. 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  which  had  been  oc* 
cupied  by  France  in  virtue  of  the  armistice,  were  now 
ceded  by  the  Papacy,  and  a  French  garrison  was 
admitted  into  Ancona.  But  the  conditions  affecting 
the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  proposed  by  the 
Directory  were  withdrawn ;  and,  beyond  a  provision  for 
certain  paj'ments  in  money  and  kind,  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  added  to  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice. 
The  last  days  of  the  Venetian .  Republic  were  now 
at  hand.  It  was  in  vain  that  Venice  had  maintained 
its  neutrality  when  all  the  rest  of  Italy  joined  the 
enemies  of  France ;  its  refusal  of  a  French  alliance 
was  made  an  unpardonable  crime.  So  long  as  the  war 
with  Austria  lasted,  Bonaparte  had  exhausted  the  Vene- 
tian territory  with  requisitions:  when  peace  came  within 
view,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  pretext 
for  seizing  it  or  handing  it  over  to  the  enemy.  French 
troops  already  occupied  Verona,  Brescia,  and  liergamo. 
Bonaparte  had  extorted  the  money  which  he  had  bidden 
the  Directory  expect  from  Venice ;  and,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  own  design  of  keeping  the  quarrel  open,  he  had 
subjected  the  Government  to  every  insult  and  wrong 
likely  to  goad  it  into  an  act  of  war.  When  at  length 
Venice  armed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  neu- 
trality, the  organs  of  the  French  Government  called  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  mainland  to  rise 
against  the  oligarchy,  and  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  liberated  province  of   Milan.     A  French  alliance 
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was  onoe  moie  urged  upon  Yenice  by  Bonapaarte:  it 
was  refused,  and  the  ontfareak  which  the  French  had 
prepared  instantly  followed.  Bergamo  and  Biesdai 
where  French  garrisons  deprived  the  Venetian  Gtovem- 
ment  of  all  power  of  defence,  rose  in  revolt^  and 
renounced  all  connection  with  Yenice.  The  Senate 
begged  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  the  French  garrisons; 
its  entreaties  drew  nothing  from  him  but  repeated 
demands  for  the  acceptance  of  the  French  alliance, 
which  was  only  another  name  for  subjection.  Little 
as  the  Venetians  suspected  it,  the  only  doubt  now 
existing  in  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  was  whether  he 
should  keep  the  provinces  of  Venetia  for  himself  or 
baud  them  over  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  other 
cessions   wliich   France   required. 

Austria  could    defend   itself  in   Italy  no  longer. 
preiiminariee  of    Bcfore  thc   cud  of    March   the  mountain 

Leoben.      April  •     i       /^      •     n  •  •11        -rk 

18.  pa^sses  mto  Uarmthia  were  carried  by  Bona- 

parte. His  army  drove  the  enemy  before  it  along 
the  road  to  Vienna,  until  both  pursuers  and  pursued 
were  within  eighty  miles  of  the  capital.  At  Leoben, 
on  the  7th  April,  the  Austrian  commander  asked  for 
a  suspension  of  arms.  It  was  granted,  and  negotia- 
tions  for  peace  commenced.  Bonaparte  offered  the 
Venetian  provinces,  but  not  Venice,  to  the  Emperor. 
On  the  18th  April  preliminaries  of  peace  were  sigpied 
at.  Leoben,  by  which,  in  return  for  Milan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Bonaparte 
secretly  agreed  to  band  over  to  Austria  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  Venice  upon  the  mainland  as  far  west 
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as  the  Biver  Oglio,  in  addition  to  its  Adriatic  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  To  disguise  the  act  of  spolia- 
tion, it  was  pretended  that  Bologna  and  Ferrara  should 
be  oflered  to  Venice  as  a  compensation,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would,  in  fact,  have  made  Venice  a  part  of 
Bonaparte's  Cispadane  Bepublic. 

But  worse  was  yet  to  come.  While  Bonaparte  was 
in  conference  at  Leoben,  an  outbreak  took  place  at 
Verona,  and  three  hundred  French  soldiers,  including 
the  sick  in  the  hospital,*  perished  by  popular  ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
violence.  The  Venetian  Senate  despatched  ^^"^^ 
envoys  to  Bonaparte  to  express  their  giief  and  to  offer 
satisfaction ;  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  commander  of  a  Venetian 
fort  had  fired  upon  a  French  vessel  and  killed  some  of 
the  crew.  Bonaparte  drove  the  envoys  from  his  pre- 
sence, declaring  that  he  could  not  treat  with  men 
whose  hands  were  dripping  with  French  blood.  A 
declaration  of  war  was  published,  cliargiug  the  Senate 
with  the  design  of  repeating  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
French  troops  were  despatched  to  threaten  Venice  from 
the  west,  and  the  panic  which  it  was  Bonaparte's 
object  to  inspire  instantly  followed.  The  Government 
threw  themselves  upon  his  mercy.  Bonaparte  pre- 
tended that  he  desired  no  more  than  to  establish  a  popular 
government  in  Venice  in  the  place  of  the  oligarchy. 
His  terms  were  accepted.  The  Senate  consented  to 
abrogate  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  to  introduce  a  French  garrison  into  Venice.     The 

•  Botta,  **  Sior.  ItaL."  lib.  10.    BotU  was  an  eje-witnees  of  tfieae  evaiiia 
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popular  party  in  the  city  gathered  round  the  French 
agent.  Villetard.  himself  the  unconscious  dupe  of  Bona- 
parte. On  the  12th  of  May  the  Grand  Council  voted  its 
own  dissolution.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  17th  four 
thousand  French  troops  appeared  on  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark.  Peace  was  concluded.  The  public  articles  of  the 
ti'paty  declared  tliat  there  should  be  friendship  between 
the  French  and  the  Venetian  Eepublics ;  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Venice  should  reside  in  the  body  of  the 
citizens ;  imd  tliat  tlie  French  garrison  should  retire  so 
soon  as  the  new  Government  announced  that  it  had  no 
netd  of  its  support.  Secret  articles  stipulated  for  a 
money-p;iyrni'iit,  and  for  the  usual  surrender  of  works  of 
art;  an  indefinite  expression  relating  to  an  exchange  of 
territory  was  intended  to  cover  the  surrender  of  the 
Venetian  mainland  and  the  union  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  with  what  remained  of  Venice.  The  friend- 
ship and  iilliance  of  France,  which  Bonaparte  had  been 
so  anxious  to  bestow  on  Venice,  were  now  to  bear 
their  fruit.  "  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power," 
he  wrote  to  tlie  new  Government  of  Venice,  "  to  give 
you  proof  of  the  great  desire  I  have  to  see  your 
liberty  tate  root,  and  to  see  this  unhappy  Italy,  freed 
irora  the  rule  of  the  stranger,  at  length  take  its  place 
with  glory  on  the  scene  of  the  world,  and  resume, 
among  the  great  nations,  the  rank  to  which  nature, 
destiny,  and  its  own  position,  call  it."  This  was  for 
Venice;  for  the  French  Directory  Bonaparte  had  a 
very  different  tale.  "  I  had  several  motives,"  he  wrote 
(May  19),  "in  concluding  the  treaty: — to  enter  the 
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city  without  difficulty ;  to  have  the  arsenal  and  all 
else  in  our  possession,  in  order  to  take  from  it  what- 
ever we  needed,  under  pretext  of  the  secret  articles; 
.  .  .  to  evade  the  odium  attaching  to  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  Leohen ;  to  furnish  pretexts  for  them, 
and  to  facilitate  their  execution/* 

As  the  firstfruits  of  the  Venetian  alliance,  Bona- 
parte seized  upon  Corfu  and  the  other  p^^^^jj  „,,, 
Ionian  Islands.  "You  wiU  start/'  he  i«»^^^>^ 
wrote  to  General  Gentili  (May  26),  "as  quickly  and 
as  secretly  as  possible,  and  take  possession  of  all  the 
Venetian  establishments  in  the  Levant.  You  will  take 
care  to  act  as  the  ally  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
in  concert  with  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the  new 
Government,  and,  in  short,  do  the  utmost  to  win  the 
peoples,  only  making  sure  that  we  remain  masters.  •  • 
If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  inclined  for 
independence,  you  should  flatter  their  tastes,  and  in  all 
your  proclamations  you  should  not  fail  to  allude  to 
Greece,  Athens,  and  Sparta."  This  was  the  French 
share  in  the  spoil.  Yet  even  now,  though  stripped  of 
its  islands,  its  coasts,  and  its  ancient  Italian  territory, 
Venice  might  still  have  remained  a  prominent  city  in 
Italy.  The  negotiations  of  a  single  day  gained  Bona- 
parte's consent  to  its  annexation  by  Austria.  Bonaparte 
had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  and 
rec.eive<l   the    Austrian  envoy,  De  Gallo,  at  the  Villa 

of  Montebello.     De  Gallo   demanded  f or    .,  ,      ,    ^ 

Venice     to    D6 

Austria  not  only  the  territory  of  Venice  k*^"*'^^"*''*^ 
upon   the  mainland,   but  the   city   of  Venice   itself. 
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Whatever  t  ses  subseqaently  prolonged  the  npgo- 1 
tiation^  no  tr  e  of  hoDOuror  pity  in  Bonaparte  led  him  I 
eyen  to  feign  a  reluctance  to  betmj  Venice  to  the  [ 
foreigner.  "  Ve  have  to-day  had  our  first  conference  I 
on  the  definitive  treaty,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  ■ 
the  night  of  th"  '"'^'■^  "*"  ** —  "  ""d  have  agreed  to  pra-  J 
Bent  the  followii  he  line  of  the  Bhine 

for  France  ;  Salzb  ;  Emperor;  .  .  .  the 

maintenance  of  th  ' ;    .    .    .    Venice  for 

the  EmpCTor,       Venice,        :  nnuod,    "  which    has 

been   in    decadence   since  covery   of  the   Cap© 

of  Good  Hope  and  the  rise  of  Trieste  and  Ancona, 
can  scarcely  snrvive  the  blowe  we  have  jnst  stnick. 
With  a  cowardly  and  helpless  population  in  no  way 
fit  for  liberty,  without  territory  and  without  rivers,  it 
is  but  natural  that  she  should  go  to  those  to  whom  wo 
give  the  mainland."  Thus  was  Italy  to  be  freed  from 
foreign  intervention;  and  thus  was  Venice  to  be  re- 
generated by  the  friendship  of  France  ! 

In  comparison  with  the  fate  preparing  for  Venice, 
cteio*.  the    sister-republic    of    Genoa    met    with 

generous  treatment.  A  revolutionary  movement,  long 
prepared  by  the  French  envoy,  overthrew  the  ancient 
oligarchical  Government :  but  democratic  opinion  and 
French  sympathies  did  not  extend  below  the  middle 
classes  of  the  population  ;  and,  after  the  Government 
had  abandoned  its  own  cause,  the  charcoal-burners  and 
dock-labourers  rose  in  its  defence,  and  attacked  the 
French  party  with  the  cry  of  "Viva  Maria,"  and  with 
figures   of   the  Virgin  fastened   to  their   hats,  in  the 
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place  where  their  opponents  wore  the  French  tricolor. 
Beligious  fanaticism  won  the  day  ;  the  old  Government 
was  restored,  and  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  conflict  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Frenchmen  gave  Bonaparte 
a  pretext  for  intervention.  He  disclaimed  all  desire  to 
alter  the  Government,  and  demanded  only  the  liberation 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  arrest  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  had  in 
fact  been  long  arranged  with  Faypoult,  the  French 
envoy ;  and  Genoa  received  a  democratic  constitution 
which  placed  the  friends  of  France  in  power  (June  5). 

While    Bonaparte,  holding  Court  in  the  Villa  of 
Montebello,   continued    to    negotiate   with 

,      ,  ,  France  in  1797. 

Austria  upon  the  basis  of  the  Preliminaries 
of  Leoben,  events  took  place  in  France  which  offered  him 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  directly  in  the  government 
of  the  Republic.  The  elections  winch  were  to  replace 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1797.  The  feeling  of  the  country  was 
now  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1795,  when  a 
large  Royalist  element  was  returned  for  those  seats  in 
the  Councils  which  the  Convention  had  not  reserved 
for  its  own  members.  France  desired  a  more  equitable 
and  a  more  tolerant  rule.  The  Directory  had  indeed 
allowed  the  sanguinary  laws  against  non-juring  priests 
and  returning  emigrants  to  remain  unenforced ;  but 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  official  Jacobinism  were  still 
active  in  the  Government.  The  Directors  themselves 
were  all  regicides ;  the  execution  of  the  King  was  still 
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celebrated  by  a  national  /S/e ;  offices,  great  and  small, 
were  held  by  men  who  had  risen  in  the  Revolution  j 
the  whole  class  of  the  old  gentry  of  France,  associated 
with  the  body  of  emigrants,  was  excluded  from  all  partici* 
pation  in  public  life.  It  wa-s  against  this  revolutionary 
class-rule,  against  a  system  which  placed  the  country 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  directors  and  generals  as 
it  had  hfcn  atthe  mercy  of  the  Conventional  Coniraittee, 
that  the  elections  of  1797  were  a  protest.  Along  with 
a  small  number  of  Bonrbonist  conspirators,  a  large 
majority  of  men  were  returned  who,  though  described 
as  Koyalists,  wfre  in  fact  moderate  Constitutionalints, 
and  desired  only  to  undo  that  part  of  the  Revola- 
tion  which  excluded  whole  classes  of  the  nation  from 
public  life. 

Such  a  party  in  tbe   legislative  body  naturally  took 
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the  character  of  an  Opposition  to  the  more 


violent  section  of  the  Directory.  The 
Director  retiring  in  1797  was  replaced  by  the  Consti- 
tutionalist Barth^lemy,  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of 
Basle  ;  Carnot,  who  continued  in  office,  took  part  with 
the  Opposition,  justly  fearing  that  the  rule  of  the 
Directory  would  soon  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  rule  of  Bonaparte  himself.  The  first  debates  in 
the  new  Chamber  arose  upon  tbe  laws  relating  to 
emigrants;  the  next,  upon  Bonaparte's  usurpation  of 
sovereign  power  in  Italy.  By  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  right  of  dfclaring  war  belonged  to  the 
Assembly  alone  ;  but  the  first  that  the  Assembly  beard 
of  the  war  with  Yenice  was  through  the  newspapers. 
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On  the  28rd  June  a  motion  for  information  on  the 
affairs  of  Venice  and  Genoa  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Dumolard,  the  mover, 
complained  of  the  secrecy  of  Bonaparte's  action,  of  the  con- 
tempt shown  by  him  to  the  Assembly,  of  his  tyrannical 
and  un-republican  interference  with  the  institutions  of 
friendly  States.  No  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Assembly  had 
listened  to  a  criticism  of  his  actions  was  sufficient  ground 
in  Bonaparte's  eyes  to  charge  it  with  Royalism  and  with 
tre;i8on.  Three  of  the  Directors,  Barras,  Eewbell, 
and  Lareveillfere,  had  already  formed  the  project  of 
overpowering  the  Assembly  by  force.  Bonaparte's 
own  interests  led  him  to  offer  them  his  support.  If 
the  Constitutional  party  gained  power,  there  was  an 
end  to  his  own  imshackle  1  rule  in  Italy ;  if  the 
Bourbonists  succeeded,  a  different  class  of  men  would 
hold  all  the  honours  of  the  State.  However  feeble 
the  Government  of  the  Directory,  its  continuance 
secured  his  own  present  ascendancy,  and  left  him  the 
hope  of  gaining  supreme  power  when  the  public  could 
tolerate  the  Directory  no  longer. 

The  fate  of  the  Assembly  was  sealed.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  Bonaparte 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  declaring  the 
Republic  to  be  threatened  by  Royalist 
intrigues.  A  banquet  was  held,  and  the  Pmctidor  (Sep*. 
officers  and  soldiers  of  every  division  signed 
addresses  to  the  Directory  full  of  threats  and  fury 
against  conspiring  aristocrats.     ''Indignation  is  at  itg 
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height  in  the  army:*'  wrote  Bonaparte  to  the  Govern* 
ment;  "the  fioldiers  are  asking  with  loud  cries  whether 
they  are  to  be  rewarded  by  assassination  on  their  return 
home,  as  it  appears  all  patriots  are  to  be  so  dealt 
with.  The  peril  is  inereasmg  every  day,  and  I 
think,  dtizen  Di""^"**  «■""  mnot  decide  to  act  one  way 
or  other."     The  difficulty  in  deciding 

after  such  an  exl  but,  as  soon  as  Bona- 

parte had  workeu  <  ige,  he  witlidrew  into 

,  the  background,  and  sent  t  Augereau,  a  bluster- 

ing Jacobin,  to  Paris,  to  e    failure  or  bear  the 

odium  of  the  crime.  Augerean  received  the  military 
command  of  the  capital- j  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours 
of  an  impending  blow;  but  neither  the  majority  in 
the  CouncUs  nor  the  two  threatened  Directors,  Camot 
and  Barth^lemy,  knew  how  to  take  measures  of  defence. 
On  the  night  of  the  3rd  September  (17  Fmctidor)  the 
troops  of  Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries-  Bar- 
th^leray  was  seized  at  the  Luxembourg;  Camot  fled 
for  his  life ;  the  members  of  the  Councils,  marching  in 
procession  to  the  Tuileries  early  the  next  morning, 
were  arrested  or  dispersed  by  the  soldiers.  Later  in 
the  day  a  minority  of  the  Councils  was  assembled  to 
ratify  the  measures  determined  upon  by  Augereau  and 
the  three  Directors.  Fifty  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  writers,  proprietors,  and  editors  of  forty-two 
journals,  were  sentenced  to  exile ;  the  elections  of  forty- 
eight  departments  were  annulled  ;  the  laws  against 
priests  and  emigrants  were  renewed  ;  and  the  Directory 
was  empowered  to  suppress  all  journals  at  its  pleasure. 
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This  coup  d'etat  was  described  as  the  suppression  of  a 
Royalist  conspiracy.  It  was  this,  but  it  was  something 
more.  It  was  the  suppression  of  all  Constitutional 
goYemment,  and  all  but  the  last  step  to  the  despotism 
f;£  the  chief  of  the  army. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  was  instantly  felt  in  the 
negotiations  with  Austria  and  with  Eng- 
land. Lord  Malmesbury  was  now  again  withASS? 
in  Prance,  and  treating  for  peace  with  fair 
hopes  of  success,  since  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  had 
removed  England's  opposition  to  the  cession  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  discomfiture  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Councils  brought  his  negotiations  to  an  abrupt  end. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  had  prolonged  its  negotia- 
tions in  the  hope  that  the  struggle  between  the  Councils 
and  the  Directory  would  result  either  in  a  Royalist 
victory  or  in  a  civil  war ;  both  events  failing,  the  Emperor 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  terms  with  the  llepublic. 
Bonaparte  was  resolved  on  concluding  a  peace  that 
should  be  all  his  own,  and  this  was  only  possible  by 
anticipating  a  second  invasion  of  Germany,  now  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the . 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  to  this  personal  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte  that  Venice  was  sacrificed.  The 
Directors  were  willing  that  Austria  should  receive 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory:  they  peremptorily 
forbade  the  proposed  cession  of  Venice  itself.  Within 
a  few  weeks  more,  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  enabled  France  to  dictate  its  own 
terms;    but  no  consideration  either  for  Prance  or  for 
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Italy  could  induce  Bonaparte  to  share  the  gloiy  of  the 
Peace  with  another.  On  the  17th  Octoher,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  Directpij,  he  signed  the  final 
treaiy  of  Campo  Foimio,  which  made  hoth  the  Venetian 
territory  heyond  the  Adige  and  Venice  itself  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Emperor.  For  a  moment  the  Directory 
inclined  to  refuse  their  ratification  to  the  treaty;  but 
their  fear  of  Bonaparte,  and  their  own  bad  conscience, 
left  them  impotent  accessories  of  his  treachery ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  was  too  delighted  with  the  peace  to 
protest  against  its  baser  conditions. 

By  the   public  articles  of   the  Treaty  of  Campo 

Treaty  of  cnrapo     Formio,  tho  Empcror  ceded  to  France  the 
nmo.  Oct.  17.     ^^g^j^.^n  posscssions  in  Lorabardy  and  in  the 

Netlierlands,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Cis- 
alpine Republic  formed  out  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  the 
Venetian  territory  west  of  the  Adige,  and  the  districts 
hitherto  composing  the  new  Cispadane  State.  France 
took  the  Ionian  Islands,  Austria  the  City  of  Venice, 
with  Istria  and  Dalinatia,  and  the  Venetian  mainland 
east  of  the  A(lig(\  For  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Congress  should  meet  at  Rastadt;  but 
a  secret  article  i)rovi(led  that  tlu»  Emperor  should 
use  his  efforts  to  <2:ain  for  France  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  except  a  tract  including  the  Pnis- 
sian  Duchies  of  Cleve  and  Guelders.  With  humo- 
rous duplicity  the  French  Government,  which  had 
promised  Prussia  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster  in  i-etum 
for  this  very  district,  now  pledgcnl  itself  to  Austria  that 
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Prussia  should  receive  no  extension  whate\'Ter,  and  af- 
fected to  exclude  the  Prussian  Duchies  from  the  Rlienisli 
territory  which  was  to  be  made  over  to  France.  Austria 
was  promised  the  independent  Bishopric  of  Salzburg, 
and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which  lies  between  the  Inn 
and  the  Salza.  The  secular  princes  dispossessed  in  the 
Bhenish  Provinces  were  to  be  compensated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Empire  by  a  scheme  framed  in  concert  with 
France. 

The  immense  advantages  which  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  gave  to  France — its  extension  over  ^^^tn^  gacn- 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  fi^^®™^°y- 
and  the  virtual  annexation  of  Lombardy  under  the  form 
of  a  client- republic — were  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
splendid  character  of  its  military  successes.  Far  otherwise 
was  it  with  Austria.  With  the  exception  of  the  Arch- 
duke's campaign  of  1796,  the  warfare  of  the  last  three 
years  had  brought  Austria  nothing  but  a  series  of  disas- 
ters ;  yet  Austria  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
more  than  it  lost.  In  the  place  of  the  distant  Nether- 
lands and  of  Milan  it  gained  a  territory  touching  its 
own,  nearly  equal  to  the  Netherlands  and  Milan 
together  in  wealth  and  population,  and  so  situated  as 
to  enable  Austria  to  become  one  of  the  nav;al  Powers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  price  which  Austria  paid 
was  the  betrayal  of  Germany,  a  matter  that  disturbed 
Thugut  as  little  as  the  betrayal  of  Venice  disturbed 
Bonaparte.  The  Rhenish  Provinces  were  abandoned 
to  the  stranger;  German  districts  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  compensate  the  ejected  Sovereigns  of  Holland 
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and  of  Hbfodena;  the  internal  condition  ant)  otApt  of 
the  Kmpire  were  to  bo  superseded  by  one  framed 
not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  Germany,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  Friiitce. 

In    faithlessness   to  the    cause  of   Germany   tliere 
FDiii7fl(Bati»>      ^^  '     '     '       '  between  Prussia  and 

"■^  Aust  «r  Power    reaped  the 

reward  of  its  firmnc      .n  jing  the  war.     IJoua- 

partfc  ridiculed    the     len   v  i  the  earlier  spirit  of 

the  lievulution,  desired  to  t  da  freer  political  system 
in  Central  Europe  upon  r     is  of  Austria's  power. 

"  I  have  not  drawn  my  support  in  Italy,"  he  wrote  to 
Talleynind  (Oct.  7),  "from  the  love  of  the  peoples  for 
liberty  and  equality,  or  at  least  but  a  very  feeble 
support.  The  real  support  of  the  army  of  Italy  has 
been  its  own  discipline,  .  .  .  above  all,  our  promptitude 
in  repressing  malcontents  and  punishing  those  who 
declared  against  us.  This  is  histoiy;  what  I  say  in 
my  proclamations  and  speeches  is  a  romance.  ...  If 
we  return  to  the  foreign  policy  of  1793,  we  shall  do  so 
knowing  that  a  different  policy  has  brought  us  success, 
and  that  we  have  no  longer  the  great  masses  of  1793 
to  enrol  in  our  armies,  nor  the  support  of  an  en- 
tliusiasm  'which  has  its  day  and  does  not  retorn." 
Austria  might  well,  for  the  present,  be  left  in  its 
seeming  prosperity,  and  France  was  fortunate  to  have 
BO  dangerous  an  enemy  off  her  hands.  England  re- 
quired the  whole  forces  of  the  Republic.  "  The  pre- 
sent situation,"  wrote  Bonaparte,  afler  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  "  offers  as  a  good  chance.     We  most 
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set  all  onr  strength  upon  the  sea;    we  must  destroy 
England ;  and  the  Continent  is  at  our  feet/* 

It  had  been  the  natural  hope  of  the  earlier  Repub- 
licans  that    the   Spanish   and    the    Dutch 

^  BatOet    of    St. 

navies,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  the  side  Jw^^^'ckm: 
of  France,  would  make  France  superior  to 
England  as  a  maritime  Power.  The  conquest  of 
Holland  had  in  fact  been  planned  by  Carnot  as  the 
first  step  towards  an  invasion  of  England :  Spain  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Directory  in  179(); 
but  each  increase  in  the  naval  forces  of  the  Eepublic 
only  gave  the  admirals  of  Great  Britain  new  material 
to  destroy.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  beaten  by  Jarvis 
off  St.  Vincent  (Feb.  14,  1797);  even  the  mutiny  of 
the  British  squadrons  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1797,  caused  no  cliaiige  in  the 
naval  situation  in  the  North  Sea.  Duncan,  who  was 
blockading  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  when  his  own 
squadron  joined  the  mutineers,  continued  the  blockade 
with  one  ship  beside  his  own,  signalling  all  the  while 
as  if  the  whole  fleet  were  at  his  back ;  until  the  misused 
seamen,  who  had  lately  turned  their  guns  upon  the 
Thames,  returned  to  the  admiral,  and  earned  his  for- 
giveness by  destroying  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown  as 
soon  as  they  ventured  out  of  shelter  (Oct.  6). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  after  his 
return  from  Italy  Bonaparte  seriously  entertained  the 
project  of  invading  England.  The  plan  was  ^,,^^,,^^^, 
at  any  rate  soon  abandoned,  and  the  *<> '--»^  ^•^'>'p^ 
preparations,  which  caused  great  alarm  in  the  English 
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ooast-towns,  were  ocmtinued  only  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  Bonaparte's  real  desigpoi  of  an  attack 
upon  Egypt.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career 
Bonaparte's  thoughts  had  turned  towards  the  vast 
and  undefended  East.  While  still  little  known,  he 
had  asked  the  French  GK>Yemment  to  send  him  to 
Constantinople  to  organise  the  Turkish  army ;  as  soon 
as  Venice  fell  into  his  hands  he  seized  the  Ionian 
Islands  as  the  base  for  a  future  conquest  of  the  Levant. 
Every  engagement  that  confirmed  the  superiority  of 
England  upon  the  western  seas  gave  additional  reason 
for  attacking  her  where  her  power  was  most  precarious, 
in  the  East.  Bonaparte  knew  that  Alexander  had  con- 
quered the  country  of  the  Indus  by  a  land-march  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was  perhaps  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  possessed  regarding  the  approaches 
to  India :  but  it  was  enough  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  England.  Mingled 
with  the  design  upon  India  was  a  project  of  overthrowing 
the  Mahomedan  Government  of  Turkey,  and  attacking 
Austria  from  the  east  with  an  army  drawn  from  the 
liberated  Christian  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
very  vagueness  of  a  scheme  of  Eastern  conqu3st  made  it 
the  more  attractive  to  Bonaparte's  genius  and  ambition. 
The  Directory  consented  to  Bonaparte's  project  of 
an  attack  upon  Egypt,  thankful  for  any  opportunity 
of  loosening  the  grasp  which  was  now  closing  so  firmly 
upon  themselves. 
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The  public  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
contained  only  the  terms  which  had  been  congress  of  ras- 
agreed  upon  by  France  and  Austria  in  ^^  ^'^'  ^^^' 
relation  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands :  the  conditions 
of  peace  between  France  and  the  Germanic  Body, 
which  had  been  secretly  arranged  between  France  and 
the  two  leading  powers,  were  referred  by  a  diplomatic 
fiction  to  a  Congress  that  was  to  assemble  at  Eas- 
tadt.  Accordingly,  after  Prussia  and  Austria  had  each 
signed  an  agreement  abandoning  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
the  Congress  was  duly  summoned.  As  if  in  mockery  of 
his  helpless  countrymen,  the  Emperor  informed  the 
members  of  the  Diet  that  "  in  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
crreat  principle  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
•j^erman  Empire,  they  were  to  maintain  the  common 
interests  of  the  Fatherland  with    noble  conscientious* 
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ness  and  German  steadfastness ;  and  tlia3,  united  with 
their  imperial  head,  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
founded  npon  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
and  of  its  Coiutituiion."  Zhis  muUkuoiu  mentitHi  oC 
the  "  integrity  of  the  Empon  "  m  the  bads  of  peace  was 
not  a  mere  motiyelesB  fie;  it  was  inserted  in  th«  hope 
that  a  Pmssian  ^fraraient  to  the  eenon  of  the  Bheniih 
Provinces  mi^ht  he  diieloBed  before  the  secret  artulee  of 
Campo  Formio  beoame  known,  and  that  tiie  disroption 
of  the  Empire  might  oonseqaentiy,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Frasaia.  Thns  the  Congress  vas 
convoked  upon  the  [oetenoe  of  preserving  what  the  two 
greater  States  bad  determined  to  sacrifice;  while  its 
real  object,  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities and  the  curtailment  of  Bavaria,  was  studiouslj 
put  out  of  sight. 

The  Congress  was  composed  of  two  French  envoys, 
Ej>»iry  ot  UK  ^^  *^^  representatives  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
*'*™""'  tria,  and  of  a  committee,  numbering  with 
their  secretaries  seventy-four  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon.  But  the  recognised  negotiators  formed 
only  a  small  part  of  the  diplomatists  who  flocked  to 
Bastadt  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Empire.  Every  petty  German  sovereign, 
even  communities  which  possessed  no  political  rights  at 
all,  thought  it  necessary  to  have  an  ^ent  on  the  spot, 
in  order  to  filch,  if  possible,  some  trifling  advantage 
from  a  neighbour,  or  to  catch  the  first  rumour  of  a  pro- 
posed annexation.  It  was  the  saturnalia  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  busybodiea  and  intriguers  who  passed  in  Q«r- 
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many  for  men  of  state.  They  spied  upon  one  another; 
they  bribed  the  secretaries  and  doorkeepers,  they  bribed 
the  very  cooks  and  coachmen,*  of  the  two  omnipotent 
French  envoys.  Of  the  national  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  dishonour  attaching  to  the  loss  of  entire 
provinces  and  the  re-organisation  of  what  remained  at 
the  bidding  of  the  stranger,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  sense  in  the  political  circles  of  the  day.  The 
collapse  of  the  Empire  was  viewed  rather  as  a  subject 
of  merriment.  A  gaiety  of  life  and  language  pre- 
vailed, impossible  among  men  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  the  spectators  of  a  comedy.  Cobenzl, 
»he  chief  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  took  his  travels  in  a 
dy,  because  his  mistress,  the  citoycnne  Hyacinthe,  had  de- 
camped with  all  his  ciirriages  and  horses.  A  witty  but 
profane  pamphlet  was  circulated,  in  which  the  impending 
sacrifice  of  the  Empire  was  described  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gospel  narrative,  Prussia  taking  the 
part  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Austria  that  of  Pontius  Pihite, 
the  Congress  itself  being  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
assembling  that  they  may  take  the  Holy  lionian  Empire 
by  craft,  while  the  army  of  the  Empire  figures  as  the 
"multitude  who  smote  upon  their  breasts  and  departed." 
In  the  utter  absence  of  any  German  pride  or  patriotism  the 
French  envoys  not  only  obtained  the  territory  that  they  re- 
quired, but  successfully  embroiled  the  two  leading  powers 
with  one  another,  and  accustomed  the  minor  States 
to  look  to  France  for  their  own  promotion  at  the  cost  of 

*  See  the   expeuditore  of  *   small  Stute,  in  Haussor,   "  Duulschc 
Gesoliichte,'*  2. 157. 
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their  neigTi hours.  The  contradictory  pledges  which  the 
French  Government  had  given  to  Austria  and  to  Prussda 
caused  it  no  embarrassment.  To  deceive  one  of  the 
two  powers  was  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  other ;  and 
the  Directory  determined  to  fulfil  its  engagement  to 
Prussia  at  the  expense  of  the  bishoprics,  and  to  ignore 
what  it  had  promised  to  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria. 

A  momentary  difficulty  arose  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Conj^ess,  when  it  appeared  that,  misled  by  the 
Emperor's  protestations,  the  Diet  had  only  empowered 
its  Committee  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  (Dec  9).  The  French  declined  to  nego- 
tiate until  the  Committee  had  procured  foU  powers: 
Khonwi  Pro-  *°*^  ^^®  prospccts  of  the  integrity  of  the 
™™'  Empire  were  made  clear  enough  a  few  days 
later  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Mainz,  and  the 
formal  organisation  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  as  four 
French  Departments.  In  due  course  a  decree  of  the  Diet 
arrived,  empowering  the  Committee  to  negotiate  at  their 
discretion :  and  for  some  weeks  after  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Khenish  Provinces  had  been  subjected  to  the  laws, 
the  magistracy,  and  the  taxation  of  France,  the  Com- 
mittee deliberated  upon  the  proposal  for  their  cession 
with  as  much  minuteness  and  as  much  impartialitT 
as  if  it  had  been  a  point  of  speculative  philosophy.  At 
length  the  French  put  an  end  to  the  tedious  trifling, 
and  proceeded  to  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
dispossessed  lay  Princes.  This  they  proposed  to  eflEeot 
by  means  of   the  duiestablishment,  ot  secularisation, 
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of  ecclesiastical  States  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
Prussia  eagerly  supported  the  French  pro-  Bodedasticia 
posal^  both  with  a  view  to  the  annexation  "ipptewed. 
of  the  great  Bishopric  of  Munster,  and  from  ancient 
hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  States  as  instruments  and 
allies  of  Catholic  Austria.  The  Emperor  opposed  the 
destruction  of  his  faithful  dependents ;  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  themselves  raised  a  bitter  outcry,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  fall  of  their  order  would  unloose  the  key- 
stone of  the  political  system  of  Europe;*  but  they 
found  few  friends.  If  Prussia  coveted  the  great  spoils 
of  Miinster,  the  minor  sovereigns,  as  a  rule,  were  just  as 
eager  for  the  convents  and  abbeys  that  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  own  territories  :  only  the  feeblest  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Empire,  the  counts,  the  knights, 
and  the  cities,  felt  a  respectful  sympathy  for  their  eccle- 
siastical neighbours,  and  foresaw  that  in  a  system  of 
annexation  their  own  turn  would  come  next.  The 
principle  of  secularisation  was  accepted  by  the  Congress 
without  much  difficulty,  all  the  energy  of  debate  being 
reserved  for  the  discussion  of  details  :  arrangements 
which  were  to  transfer  a  few  miles  of  ground  and  hiilf-a- 
dozen  custom-houses  from  some  bankrupt  ecclesiastic 
to  some  French-bought  duke  excited  more  interest  in 
Germany  than  the  loss  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and 
the  subjection  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  German  nation  to  a 
foreign  rule. 

One  more  question  was  unexpectedly  presented  to 

*  Burke  thought  Hhai  it  would  **  open  an  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe.'' 
Seoond  Letter  on  Bo^cide  Peace. 
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the  Congress.  After  proolaiTning  for  six  years  tliat 
the  Rhine  was  the  natural  and  immutable  boundary 
of  France,  the  French  GKoyemment  suddenly  disooYered 
that  a  river  cannot  be  a  military  frontier  at  all.  Of 
what  service,  urged  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  were 
Strasburg  and  Mainz,  so  long  as  they  were  commanded 
by  the  guns  on  the  opposite  bank?  If  the  Rhine  was 
to  be  of  any  use  to  France,  France  must  be  put'  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  of  Kehl  and  Castel  upon  the 
German  side.  Outrageous  as  such  a  demand  appears, 
it  found  supporters  among  the  venal  politicians  of  the 
smaller  Courts,  and  furnished  the  Committee  with 
material  for  arguments  that  extended  over  four  months. 
But  the  policy  of  Austria  was  now  taking  a  direc- 
tion tliat  rendered  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  It  had  become 
clear  that  France  was  inclining  to  an  alliance  Avith 
Prussia,  and  that  the  Bavarian  annexations  promised 
to  Austria  by  the  secret  articles  of  Campo  Formic 
were  to  be  withheld.  Once  convinced  of  this  by 
the  failure  of  a  private  negotiation  in  Alsace,  Thugut 

determined   upon    a  renewal    of   the    war. 

Austria  detciv         -p  •  t  n  ci  *j* 

mincB  on  war,     In    spite  ot  a  powcriul    Opposition  among 

the  members  of  the  Emperor's  family, 
Thugut's  stubborn  will  still  controlled  the  fortune  of 
Austria :  and  the  aj^gressions  of  the  French  Republic  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Papal  States,  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  the  Empire,  gave  only  too 
much  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  new  European  league. 
At  the   dose  of  the   last   century   there   was    no 
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ooantry  where  the  spirit  of  Bepublican  freedom  was 

so   strong,     or    where    the    conditions    of 

life    were    so    level,    as    in    Switzerland ;     tion  in  Bwiuer. 

Utnd. 

its  inhabitants,  however,  were  far  from 
enjoying  complete  political  equality.  There  were 
districts  which  stood  in  the  relation  of  subject  de- 
pendencies to  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  cantons :  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  was  governed  by  an  officer  from  Berne ; 
the  valley  of  the  Ticino  belonged  to  Uri;  and  in 
most  of  the  sovereign  cantons  themselves,  authority 
was  vested  in  a  close  circle  of  patrician  families. 
Thus,  although  Switzerland  was  free  from  the  more 
oppressive  distinctions  of  caste,  and  the  Governments, 
even  where  not  democratic,  were  usually  just  and 
temperate,  a  sufficiently  large  class  was  excluded  from 
political  rights  to  give  scope  to  an  agitation  which 
received  its  impulse  from  Paris.  It  was  indeed  among 
communities  advanced  in  comfort  and  intelligence,  and 
divided  from  those  who  governed  them  by  no  great 
barrier  of  wealth  and  prestige,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eevolution  found  a  circulation  which  they  could  never 
gain  among  the  hereditary  serfs  of  Prussia  or  the  priest- 
ridden  peasantiy  of  the  Eoman  States.  As  early  as  the 
year  1792  a  French  army  had  entered  the  territory  of 
Geneva,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  democratic 
party  in  the  city.  The  movement  was,  however, 
checked  by  the  resolute  action  of  the  Bernese  Senate ; 
and  the  relations  of  France  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  had  subsequently  been  kept  upon  a  friendly 
footing  by  the  good  sense  of  Bartli^lemy,  the  French 
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ambassador  at  Berne,  and  the  discretion  with  whieh  tiie 


Swiss  Goyemment  avoided  every  occasion  of  offence. 
On  the  conqnest  of  Northern  Italy,  Bonaparte  was 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  Swiss  afiairs  by  a 
reference  of  certain  points  in  dispute  to  his  authority 
as  arbitrator.  Bonaparte  solved  the  difficulty  by 
annexing  the  district  of  the  Yalteline  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Swiss  democratic  leaders  on  the  subiect 
of  a  French  intervention  in  Switzerland,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  secure  the  treasure  of  Berne, 
and  to  organise  a  government,  like  that  of  Holland  and 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  in  immediate  dependence  upon 
France. 

At  length  the  moment  for  armed  interference  ar 
_     ,  rived.      On   the   15th   December,  1797,  a 

War  between 

F^d^a'Jf^     French  force  entered  the  Bishopric  of  Basle, 

June,  1798.  •.  .•■  •ii**  j*  • 

and  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection  m 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  Senate  of  Berne  summoned 
the  Diet  of  the  Confederacy  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  :  the  oath  of  federation  was  renewed,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  calling  out  the  Federal  army.  It  was 
now  announced  by  the  French  that  they  would  support 
the  Vaudois  revolutionary  party,  if  attacked.  The 
Bernese  troops,  however,  advanced ;  and,  the  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce  having  bren  accidentally  killed,  war  was 
declared  between  the  French  Hepublic  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Berne.  Democratic  movements  immediately 
followed  in  the  northern  and  western  cantons :  the 
Bernese  Government  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 


^am 
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French  inyaders,  but  discovered  that  no  terms  would  he 
accepted  short  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  existing 
Federal  Constitution.  Hostilities  commenced ;  and  the 
Bernese  troops,  supported  by  contingents  from  most  of 
the  other  cantons,  offered  a  brave  but  ineffectual  resis- 
tance to  the  advance  of  the  French,  who  entered  the 
Federal  capital  on  March  6,  1798.  The  treasure  of 
Berne,  amounting  to  about  £800,000,  accumulated  by 
ages  of  thrift  and  good  management,  was  seized  in  order 
to  provide  for  Bonaparte's  next  campaign,  and  for  a  host 
of  voracious  soldiers  and  contractors.  A  system  of 
robbery  and  extortion,  more  shameless  even  than  that 
practised  in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against  the  can- 
tonal governments,  against  the  monasteries,  and 
against  private  individuals.  In  compensation  for  the 
material  losses  inflicted  upon  the  country,  Hdveuo  Bcpub- 
the  new  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  in-  ^^p^^^ 
divisible,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau.  It  conferred  an 
equality  of  political  rights  upon  all  natives  of  Switzer- 
land, and  substituted  for  the  ancient  varieties  of 
cantonal  sovereignty  a  single  national  government, 
composed,  like  that  of  France,  of  a  Directory  and  two 
Councils  of  Legislature. 

The  towns  and  districts  which  had  been  hitherto 
excluded  from  a  share  in  government  welcomed  a 
change  which  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  their  former  superiors :  the  mountain-cantons 
fought  with  traditional  heroism  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers;  but 
ihey  were  compelled,  one  after  another,  to  submit  to  the 
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overwlielmiDg  force  of  Franoe,  and  to  accept  the  new 
constitution.  Yet,  even  now,  when  peace  seemed  to 
have  been  restored,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  France 
attained,  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  invaders 
exhausted  the  endurance  of  a  spirited  people.  The 
magistrates  of  the  Bepnblic  were  expelled  from  office 
at  the  word  of  a  French  Commission ;  hostages  were 
seized ;  at  length  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
order  was  required  as  a  condition  for  the  evacuation  of 
Switzerland  by  the  French  army.  It  was  refused  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Unterwalden,  and  a  handful  of  peasants 
met  the  French  army  at  the  village  of  Stanz,  on 
the  eastern  sliore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept  8). 
There  for  three  days  they  fought  with  unyielding 
courage.  Their  resistance  inflamed  the  French  to  a  cruel 
vengeance :  slaughtered  families  and  burning  villages 
renewed,  in  this  so-called  crtisade  of  liberty,  the 
savagery  of  ancient  war. 

Intrigues   at  Rome  paved  the   way  for  a   French 
FrenchintriffaeB     intervention   in   the  affairs    of    the    Papal 

in  Borne.  rii     j  ••jj.»         x*  •j.i        ±i  • 

btates,  coincident  m  time  w^ith  the  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland.  The  residence  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  the  centre 
of  a  democratic  agitation.  The  men  who  moved 
about  him  were,  in  great  part,  strangers  from  the 
north  of  Italy,  but  they  found  adherents  in  the 
middle  and  professional  classes  in  Rome  itself,  al- 
though the  mass  of  the  poor  people,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  body  whose  salaries  or  profits  depended  upon 
ecclesiastical  expenditure,  were  devoted   to  the  priests 
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and  the  Papacy.  In  anticipation  of  disturbances,  the 
Government  ordered  companies  of  soldiers  to  patrol  thfi 
city.  A  collision  occurred  on  the  2Sth  December,  1797. 
between  the  patrols  and  a  band  of  revolutionists,  who, 
being  roughly  handled  by  the  populace  as  well  as  by  the 
soldiers,  made  their  way  for  protection  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  resided. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  struggle,  General  Duphot, 
a  member  of  the  Embassy,  was  shot  by  a  Papal  soldier. 
The  French  had  now  the  pretext  against  the  Papal 
Government  which  they  desired.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
instantly  left  the  city,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff  in  northern  Italy,  to 
march  upon  Rome.  Berthier  advanced 
amid  the   acclamations   of  the  towns   and     Rome.  Fob.  lo, 
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the  curses  of  the  peasantry,  and  entered 
Bome  on  February  10th,  1798.  Events  had  produced 
a  much  stronger  inclination  towards  change  in  the 
capital  than  existed  on  the  approach  of  Bonaparte  a  year 
before.  The  treaty  of  Tolentino  had  shaken  the  prestige 
of  Papal  authority;  the  loss  of  so  many  well-known  works 
of  art,  the  imposition  of  new  and  unpopular  taxes  had 
excited  as  much  hatred  against  the  defeated  government 
as  against  the  extortionate  conquerors ;  even  among  the 
clergy  and  their  retainers  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
Church  lands  and  the  curtailment  of  the  old  Papal 
splendours  had  produced  alienation  and  discontent. 
There  existed  too  within  the  Italian  Church  itself  a 
reforming  party,  lately  headed  by  Ricci,  bishop  of 
Pistoia,  which  claimed  a  higher  degree   of  indipeu- 
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dence  for  the  dergy,  and  ocmdemned  the  Msampticm 
of  uniyersal  authority  by  the  Boman  See.  The  ill- 
judged  exercise  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  during 
the  last  six  years  had  gained  many  converts  to 
the  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  Church  would 
best  perform  his  office  if  emancipated  from  a  worldly 
sovereignty,  and  restored  to  his  original  position  of 
the  first  among  the  bishops.  Thus,  on  its  approach  to 
Borne,  the  Bepublican  army  found  the  city  ripe  for  revo- 
lution. On  the  1 5th  of  February  an  excited  multitude 
assembled  in  the  Forum,  and,  after  planting  the  tree  of 
liberty  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  solemnly  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  declared  that  the  Boman 

Roman  Repub-  P^^P^^^  constitutcd  itsclf  a  frcc  Bepublic. 
iici5Feb.,i798.     rj.j^^  resolution  was  conveyed  to  Berthier, 

who  recognised  the  Konian  Commonwealth,  and  made 
a  procession  through  the  city  with  the  solemnity  of  an 
ancient  triumph.  Tiie  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Vatican,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  religious  functions 
with  some  of  the  state  of  a  temporal  sovereigpi.  His 
Swiss  guard  was,  however,  removed,  and  replaced  by  one 
composed  of  French  soldiers,  at  whose  hands  the  Pontiff, 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  suffered  unworthy  insults. 
He  was  then  required  to  renounce  his  temporal  power, 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  was  removed  to  Tuscany,  and 
afterwards  bej-ond  the  Alps  to  Valence,  where,  in  1799, 
he  died,  attended  by  a  solitary  ecclesiastic. 

In  the  liberated  capital  a  course  of  spoliation 
began,  more  thorough  and  systematic  than  any  that 
the  French   had  yet  eflected.      The  riches  of  Borne 
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brought  all  tlie  brokers  and  contractors  of  Paris  to 
the  spot.  The  museums,  the  Papal  residence,  and 
the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility  were  swept  clean 
of  every  article  that  could  be  moved ;  the  very  fixtures 
were  cut  away,  when  worth  the  carriage.  On  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  in  the  Vatican 
it  was  found  that  the  doors  had  lost  their  locks;  and 
when,  by  order  of  the  French,  masses  were  celebrated 
in  the  churches  in  expiation  of  the  death  of  Duphot,  the 
patrols  who  were  placed  at  the  gates  to  preserve  order 
rushed  in  and  seized  the  sacred  vessels.  Yet  the  general 
robbery  was  far  less  the  work  of  the  army  than  of  the 
agents  and  contractors  sent  by  the  Government.  In  the 
midst  of  endless  peculation  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of 
their  pay  and  their  food.  A  sense  of  the  dishonour 
done  to  France  arose  at  length  in  the  subordinate  ranks 
of  the  army ;  and  General  Massena,  who  succeeded 
Berthier,  wjis  forced  to  quit  his  command  in  consequence 
of  the  protests  of  the  soldiery  against  a  system  in 
which  Massena  was  believed  to  possess  a  special 
personal  interest. 

It  remained  to  embody  the  recovered  liberties  of 
Bome  in  a  Republican  Constitution,  which  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  reproduction  of  the  French  Directory 
and  Coimcils  of  Legislature,  under  the  practical  control  of 
the  French  general  in  commaud.  What  Home  had  given 
to  the  Revolution  in  the  fashion  of  classical  expressions 
was  now  more  than  repaid.  The  Directors  were  styled 
Consuls  ;  the  divisions  of  the  Legislature  were  known  as 
the  Senate  and  the  Tribunate ;  the  Prastorship  and  the 
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Qua?storihip  were  recalled  to  life  in  the  novel  but 
fiiioiliar  form  of  Courts  of  French  Judicature.  That 
the  new  era  might  not  want  its  classical  memorial,  a 
medal  wi;s  struck,  with  the  image  and  superscription  of 
lloman  heroism,  to  "  Berthier,  the  restorer  of  the 
city,"  and  to  "  Gaul,  the  salvation  of  the  human  race." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  enterprises  in  Switzer- 
land and  Central  Italy  that  the  Directory 
Egypt,  M.J.  assembled  the  forces  which  Bonaparte  was 
to  lead  to  the  East.  The  port  of  em- 
barkation was  Toulon ;  and  there,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1 79y,  Bonaparte  took  the  command  of  the  most 
formidable  armament  that  had  ever  left  the  French 
shores.  Great  Britain  was  still  but  feebly  represented 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  detachment  from  St.  Vincent's 
Fleet  at  Cadiz,  placed  under  the  command  of  Nelson, 
being  the  sole  British  force  in  these  waters.  Heavy 
reinforcements  were  at  hand ;  but  in  the  meantime 
Nelson  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from 
his  watch  upon  Toulon.  On  the  19th  of  May  the 
French  armament  put  out  to  sea,  its  destination  being 
still  a  secret  to  the  soldiers  themselves.  It  touched  at 
the  Corsican  and  Italian  ports,  where  smaller  squadrons 
were  waiting  to  join  it,  and  appeared  before  Malta  on 
the  16th  of  June.  By  the  treachery  of  the  knights 
Bonaparte  was  put  in  possession  of  this  stronghold, 
which  he  could  not  even  have  attempted  to  besiege. 
After  a  short  delay  the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  the  fleet 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  without  having 
Fallen    in    with    the  English,  who    had    now   received 
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tlieir  reuiforcements.  The  landing  was  safely  effected, 
and  Alexandria  fell  at  the  first  assault.  After  five 
days  the  army  advanced  upon  Cairo.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Pyramids  the  Mamaluke  cavalry  vainly  threw 
themselves  upon  Bonaparte's  soldiers.  They  were 
repulsed  with  enormous  loss  on  their  own  side  and 
scarcely  any  on  that  of  the  French.  Their  camp  was 
stormed;  Cairo  was  occupied;  and  there  no  longer 
existed  a  force  in  Egypt  capable  of  offering  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  invaders. 

But  the  fortune  which  had  brought  Bonaparte's 
army  safe  into  the  Egvptian  capital  was  destined 
to  be  purchased  by  the  utter  destruction  of  his  fleet. 
Nelson  had  passed  the  French  in  the  night,  when, 
after  much  perplexity,  he  decided  on  sailing  in  the 
direction  of  Egypt.  Arriving  at  Alexandria  before  his 
prey,  he  had  hurried  off  in  an  imaginary  pursuit  to 
Rhodes  and  Crete.  At  length  he  received  information 
which  led  him  to  visit  Alexandria  a  second  time. 
He  found  the  French  fleet,  numbering  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  at  anchor  in  Aboukir 
Bay.  His  own  fleet  was  slightly  inferior  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
in  men  and  guns,  but  he  entered  battle  ^'^®»'^^^* 
with  a  presentiment  of  the  completeness  of  his 
victory.  Other  naval  battles  have  been  fought  with 
larger  forces ;  no  destruction  was  ever  so  complete 
as  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  (August  1).  Two 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  out  of  the  seventeen 
sail  that  met  Nelson,  alone  escapc'd  from  his  hands. 
Of  eleven  thousand   officers   and  men,   nine  thousand 
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were  taken  prisoners,  or  perished  io  the  enga^ment. 
The  army  of  Bonaparte  was  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  support  or  return ;  the  Republic  was  deprived  of 
communication  with  its  best  troopa  and  its  greatest 
general. 

A  coalition  was  now  gathering  against  France, 
superior  to  that  of  1798  in  the  support 
of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
although  Spain  was  now  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Kepublic,  and  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  last  two  years,  refused  to  stir  from  its  neu- 
trality. The  death  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
the  ai^'cession  of  Paul,  had  caused  a  most  serious 
change  in  the  prospects  of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Court  had  been  to  embroil  the  western 
powers  with  one  another,  and  to  confine  its  efforts 
against  the  French  Republic  to  promises  and  assurances; 
with  Paul  the  professions  became  realiticB.  Alone 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  Paul  forgot 
his  personal  interests  in  a  passionate  hatred  of  the 
Uevoliition.  No  monarch  entered  bo  cordially  into 
I'itt's  schemes  for  a  renewal  of  the  European  league; 
no  ally  had  joined  the  English  minister  with  a 
dinoi'ritv  so  like  his  own.  On  the  part  of  the  Ot- 
l\M»mu  (lovomment,  the  pretences  of  friendship  with 
whioh  UiinjuKirti'  disguised  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
\\\M\>  l«V,r»  Mt  tlu'ir  real  worth.  War  was  declared  by 
t\it*  W^vtv ;  «»d  a  series  of  negotiations,  carried  on 
i>yrtH»l  iho  HuUimn  of  1798,  united  Russia,  Austria, 
t'-vtlVm\l  l\tvk»\v  and  Naples  in  engagements  of  mutual 
»\^^^  «^wt  lU  Wtmok  Bepublie. 
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A  Bussian  army  set  out  on  its  long  march  towards 
the  Adriatic :  the  levies  of  Austria  prepared  for  a  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  of  1799:  hut  to  the  English  Q-overn- 
ment  every  moment  that  elapsed  hefore  actaal  hostilities 
was  so  much  time  given  to  uncertainties ;  and  the  man 
who  had  won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  chafed  at  the  pre- 
caution which  tamely  suffered  the  French  to  spread  their 
intrigues  through  Italy,  and  closed  the  ports  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  to  his  own  most  urgent  needs.  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  Nelson  appeared  in  the  Bay  j^^^^  ^  j^^ 
of  Naples,  and  was  received  with  a  delirium  ^^  ^'^^  *^^ 
that  recalled  the  most  effusive  scenes  in  the  French  Re- 
volution.* In  the  city  of  Naples,  as  in  the  kingdom 
generally,  the  poorest  classes  were  the  fiercest  enemies 
of  reform,  and  the  steady  allies  of  the  Queen  and  the 
priesthood  against  that  section  of  the  better-educated 
classes  which  had  begun  to  hope  for  liberty.  The 
system  of  espionage  and  persecution  with  which  the 
sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  avenged  upon  her  own 
subjects  the  sufferings  of  her  kindred  bad  grown  more 
oppressive  with  every  new  victory  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  summer  of  1798  there  were  men  languishing 
for  the  fifth  year  in  prison,  whose  offences  had  never 

*  The  news  of  the  overwhohning  yiotory  of  the  Nile  seems  literally  to 
have  dri?eii  people  ont  of  their  senses  at  Naples.  "  Lady  Hamilton  foil 
apparently  dead,  and  is  not  yet  (Sept.  25)  perfectly  recovered  from 
her  severe  bruises.**  Nelson  Despatches;  3.  130.  On  Nelson's  arrival, 
*•  up  flew  her  ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  *  O  God,  is  it  possible  P  *  she  foli 
into  my  arms  more  dead  than  alive."  It  has  been  urged  in  extenuation  of 
Nelson's  subsequent  cruelties  that  the  contagion  of  this  frenzy,  following 
the  effects  of  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  had  deprived  his  mind  of  its 
balance.  **  My  head  is  ready  to  spUt,  and  I  am  always  so  sick.*'  (Aug.  10.) 
"  It  required  all  the  kindnflHft  of  my  friends  to  set  me  up."  (Sept  25).) 
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been  iiiTestigated,  and  whose  relatives  were  not  allowed 
to  know  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive.  A  mode  of 
expression,  a  &shion  of  dress,  the  word  of  an  in- 
former, consigned  innocent  persons  to  the  dnngeon, 
with  the  possibility  of  tortore.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tyranny  of  suspicion,  in  the  midst  of  a  cormption  which 
made  the  naval  and  military  forces  d  the  kingdom  worse 
than  useless.  King  Ferdinand  and  his  satellites  were 
unwearied  in  their  theatrical  invocations  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Januarius  against  the  assulanttf  of  divine  right 
and  the  conquerors  of  Borne.  A  Court  cowardly  almost 
beyond  the  example  of  Courts,  a  police  that  had  trained 
every  Neapolitan  to  look  upon  his  neighbour  as  a 
traitor,  an  administration  that  had  turned  one  of  the 
bravest  and  hardiest  races  in  Europe  into  soldiers  of 
notorious  and  disgraceful  cowardice, — such  were  the 
allies  whom  Nelson,  ill-fitted  for  politics  by  his  sailor- 
like inexperience  and  too  facile  vanity,  heroic  in  his 
tenderness  and  fidelity,  in  an  evil  hour  encouraged  to 
believe  themselves  invincible  because  they  possessed 
his  own  support.*       War  was  declared  by  Naples  on 

*  Nelson's  judgment  on  matters  not  connected  with  his  profession  was 
qnick,  bnt  not  always  correct,  or  even  consistent.  Of  the  useless  Neapolitan 
army  he  says,  "a  finer  army  cannot  be.*'  (Nor.  13.)  His  first  im- 
pression of  Mack  was  strikingly  true :  **  General  Mack  cannot  move 
without  five  carriages.  I  have  formed  my  opinion.  I  heartily  pray  I  may 
be  mistaken."  (Oct.  9.)  But  a  few  days  later  he  changed  his  opinion : 
**I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  well."  The  character  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  was  clear  enough  to  him:  "I  see  the  finest  country 
in  the  world,  full  of  resources,  yet  not  enough  to  supply  the  public 
wants:  all  are  phindcring  who  can  get  at  public  money  or  stores.** 
(Nov.  13.)  "A  Neapolitan  ship  of  the  line  would  cost  more  than  ten 
English  ships  fittmg  out    Five  sail  of  the  line  must  min  the  oountzy.* 
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the  22nd  November  against  the  French  inyaders  of 
Bome,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  national  right. 
The  manifesto  of  Kine:  Ferdinand  disclaimed         ,     , 

^  Naplflt  dedlares 

all  intention  of  conquest,  and  offered  pardon      ^^'  ^^'  ^ 
to   all  compromised  persons  in  the  Papal  States  who 
should  submit  to  him. 

An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  organised  for  Fer- 
dinand by  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  immediately 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  advanced  against  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  Mack  himself,  who  was  believed 
to  be  a  consummate  master  of  the  science  of  war. 
The  mass  of  the  French  troops,  about  twelve  thousand 
in  number,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona ;  Komt 
and  the  intermediate  stations  were  held  by  small  de- 
tachments. Had  Mack  pushed  forward  towards  the 
Upper  Tiber,  his  inroad,  even  if  it  failed  to  crush  the 
separated  wings  of  the  French  army,  must  have  forced 
them  to  an  instant  retreat ;  but,  instead  of  moving 
with  all  his  strength  through  Central  Italy,  Mack  led 
the  bulk  of  his  army  upon  Eome,  where  there  was 
no  French  force  capable  of  making  a  stand,  and  sent 
weak  isolated  columns  towards  the  east  of  the  peninsula, 
where  the  French  were  strong  enough  to  make  a  good 
defence.  On  the  approach  of  the  Neapolitans  to  Kome, 
Championnet,  the  French  commander,  evacuated  the 
city,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
fell  back  on  Civita  Castellana,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 


(Not.  28.)  His  IsadatioiiB  of  the  King  and  Queen  are  far  more  infatuated 
than  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  of  Ladj  Hamilton  :  "  She  is  one  of  the 
fwj  best  women  ui  the  worhl;  ahe  is  an  hononrto  her  sex."  (Sept  25.) 
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capItaL  Mack  and  tUu  Kiog  of  Naples  entered  Rome 
Mick  rater.  °°  *'^®  ^^^^  Novcmbcr.  The  restoration 
B<™«.  No.,  ».  ^£  religion  was  celebrated  by  the  erection 
of  an  immense  cross  in  the  place  of  the  tree  o£  liberty, 
by  the  immersion  of  several  Jewa  in  the  Tiber,  by  the 
execution  of  a  number  of  compromised  persons  whose 
pardon  the  King  had  promised,  and  by  a  threat  to  shoot 
one  of  the  eick  French  soldiers  in  the  hospital  for  every 
shot  fired  by  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo.*  Intelligence 
was  despatched  to  the  exiled  Pontiff  of  the  discomfiture 
of  his  enemies.  "By  help  of  the  divine  grace,"  wrote 
King  Ferdinand,  "  and  of  the  most  miraculous  St. 
Januarius,  we  have  to-day  witb  our  array  entered  the 
sacred  city  of  Home,  so  lately  profaned  by  the  impious, 
who  now  fly  terror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  cross 
and  of  my  arms.  Leave  then,  your  Holiness,  your  too 
modest  abode,  and  on  the  wings  of  cherubim,  like  the 
virgin  of  Loreto,  come  and  descend  upon  the  Vatican, 
to  purify  it  by  your  sacred  presence."  A  letter  to 
the  King  of  Piedmont,  who  had  already  been  exhorted 
by  Ferdinand  to  encourage  his  peasants  to  assassinate 
French  soldiers,  informed  him  that  "  the  Neapolitans, 
guided  by  General  Mack,  had  sounded  the  hour  of 
death  to  the  French,  and  proclaimed  to  Europe  from 
the  summit  of  the  Capitol  that  the  time  of  the  Kings 
had  come." 

The  despatches  to  Piedmont  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  usual  modes  of  locomotion  would 
scarcely  have  brought  Pope  Pius  to  Rome  in  time   to 
*  Signed  1:7  Maok.    OoUetU,  p.  176:  trarUwleUenBea  U. 
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witness  the  exit  of  his  deliverer.  Ferdinand's  rhapsodies 
were  cut  short  by  the  news  that  his  columns  advancing 
into  the  centre  and  east  of  the  Papal  States  had  all  been 
beaten  or  captured.  Mack,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
army,  advanced  to  avenge  the  defeat  upon  the  French 
at  Civita  Castellana  and  Terni.     His  dis- 

•  . .  .  Iklack     defeated 

positions  were  as  preposterous  as  ever;  bychampionnet. 
— wherever  his  troops  encountered  the 
enemy  they  were  put  to  the  rout :  and,  as  he  had 
neglected  to  fortify  or  secure  a  single  position  upon  his 
line  of  march,  his  defeat  by  a  handful  of  French  soldiers 
on  the  north  of  Rome  involved  the  loss  of  the  country 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Naples.  On  the  first  rumour 
of  Mack's  reverses  the  Republican  party  at  Rome 
declared  for  France.  King  Ferdinand  fled ;  and  in  his 
flight  to  Caserta  this  Royal  miscreant,  dreading  the 
vengeance  of  the  Republicans,  besought  his  equerry  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  regal  uniform.  The  spangled 
equerry  and  his  cowering  sovereign  reached  their 
journey's  end  in  safety.  Championnet  re-entered 
Rome,  and,  after  a  few  days'  delay,  advanced  into 
Neapolitan  territory.  Here,  however,  he  found  him- 
self attacked  by  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  the 
army  which  had  been  organised  to  expel  the  French 
from  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  peasantry,  who,  in  soldiers' 
uniform  and  under  the  orders  of  Mack,  could  scarcely 
be  brought  within  sight  of  the  French,  fouglit  with 
courage  when  an  appeal  to  their  religious  passions 
collected  them  in  brigand-like  bands  under  leaders 
pf  their  own.      A  guerilla   warfare  sprang  up,  con- 


Sadbei  vifli  &e  owi^  flifirtiTJiTtir  «C  tlie  nntrahied 
pMiaat  alOcc  a  liaij,  >■  %■■■,  ia  Li  Yendee,  and  ia 
Ireliad.  KnBOBS  «f  Chai^ao«Beli''s  >aBj  enstamed 
cerere  loan*;  ^ij  wmteuviej,  howcrtx,  in  effecdog 
tbeir  jonctioa  ^oh  tiw  ToltanM ;  mad  tlte  dnmghold 
of  Gaetft,  being  deftnde^  bf  Rgvlv  soldiers  and  not 
bj  bnguids,  smnndaed  la  An  nendi  at  the  first 
KummotUL 

Mick  WIS  now  coiiceotistii^  kis  troops  in  an 
entrenched  camp  befure  CapmL  "Die  position  was  a 
Ktnjn^  one ;  the  whole  countrr  was  ri^ng'  against  the 
invaders  i  and,  in  spite  of  lost  battles  and  abandoned 
fortresp'^-s,  the  Neapolitan  Goremmfnt,  if  it  had  pos- 
»c;KKe<l  a  spark  of  courage,  might  still  have  overthrown 
th(.'  Fri'iich  army,  which  nombered  onlj  2-4,000  men. 
Itiit  the  panic  and  suspicion  which  the  Oorerament  had 
fasU-reil  ainon^'  its  subjects  were  now  avenged  apon 
itself.  The  cry  of  treachery  was  raised  on  every  side. 
The  Court  dioiided  a  Republican  rising;  the  priests 
urid  the  pupulace  accused  the  Court  of  conspiracy 
with  tliu  French  ;  Mack  protested  that  the  soldiers  were 
rcsiilvcd  to  bi!  beaten;  the  soldiers  swore  that  they 
were  hetniycd  by  Mack.  Panic-stricken  by  an  out- 
burst of  popular  fury  against  a  court- 
iii.«  rmiii  Njf     servant  who  was    mistaken  for  a  spv,  the 

tllH,  UlB.  XI.  .  _  ^■'  * 

Royal  Family  fled  by  night  from  Kaples  on 
board  Nelson's  ship.^  (Dec.  20),  leaving  the  stormy 
city,  which,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  required 
the  firmest  osercise  of  power,  in  charge  of  Prince 
Pigiiutelli,  a  courtier  whom  no  one  was  willing  to  obey. 
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Order  was,  however,  maintained  by  a  civic  guard  en- 
rolled by  the  Municipality,  until  the  news  arrived  that 
Mack  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  French,  and 
surrendered  Capua  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Then  the  populace  broke  into  wild  uproar.  The  Viceroy 
abandoned  the  forts  and  arsenal  of  Naples,  and  fled. 
The  prisons  were  thrown  open;  and  with  the  arms 
taken  from  the  arsenal  the  lazzaroni  formed  them- 
selves into  a  tumultuous  army,  along  with  thousands  of 
desperate  men  let  loose  from  the  gaols  and  the  galleys. 
Two  colonels  of  high  birth  were  elected  to  the  command 
in  place  of  Mack,  who  escaped  to  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  Municipality,  in  order  to  divert  the  mob  from 
plunder,  threw  open  the  hunting  grounds  and  fisheries 
of  the  King. 

Tor  a  moment  the  armed  populace  scattered  itself 
over  the  Eoyal  forests ;  and  the  Municipality  seized 
the  opportunity  to  send  a  deputation  to  Chanipionnet 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  the  priests  would  hear 
of  no  peace  with  the  French.  They  raised  the  cry 
of  treason  anew ;  and,  with  the  watchword  of  the 
Queen,  "  All  the  gentlemen  are  Jacobins ;  only  the 
people  are  faithful,"  they  hounded  on  the  mob  to  riot 
and  murder.  The  colonels  were  deposed ;  a  meal-man 
and  a  wine-server,  named  Paggio  and  Michel,  were  madtj 
generals  of  the  people.  On  the  next  morning  (Jan.  15) 
hordes  of  frantic  lazzaroni  issued  from  the  gates  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  French,  who  were  now  about  nine 
miles  from  the  city  ;  others  dragged  the  guns  down 
from  the  forts  to  defend  the  streets.      The  Uepublican 


party.  lio»e»et,  md  thit  couaMefabla  body  among 
tbe  QppCT  dassei  wUA  «■>  mde  Bepablicas  bj 
tbt>  cbaos  isbi  wbicfa  tfae  Cooit,  with  its  allies,  tbe 
pneftta  and  the  popolacf.  had  thiowD  Kaples,  kept  up 
oonimanicatioo  with  Cfaampionset,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  entrance  of  the  French  as  the  only  meuns  of 
trcrting  de^liraction  and  massacre.  By  a  stratagem 
carried  oat  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  they  gained 
poMM'ssion  of  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo,  while  the  French 
werv  already  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  nnsnccessful 
Assault  npon  the  saburbs.  On  the  23rd  Cbam[iionnpt 
'jrdpred  the  attack  to  be  renewed.  Tlie  couspimtora 
mthin  St.  Elmo  hoisted  the  Frenoh  fLig  and  turned 
their  guns  upon  the  popolace;  the  fortress  of  the 
Carmine  was  stormed  by  the  French;  and^  before 
the  last  struggle  for  life  and  death  commenced  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  lazzaroni  listened 

to  words  of  friendship  which  Championnet 
Kl"^j".a.     addressed  to  them  in  their  own  language, 

and,  with  the  incoherence  of  a  half-sayage 
race,  escorted  his  soldiers  with  cries  of  joy  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Januarins,  which  Championnet  promised 
to  respect  and  protect. 

Championnet  used  his  victory  with  a  discretion  and 
forbearance  rare  amongst  French  conqaerors.  He 
humoured  the  superstition  of  the  populace ;  he  en- 
couraged the  political  hopes  of  the  enlightened.  A 
vehement  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  fugitive 
Court  and  in  favoiir  of  Republican  government  fol- 
lowed the  creation  of  a  National  Council  by  the  French 
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general,  and  his  ironical  homage  to  the  patron  saint. 
The  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  converted  into,  the  Partheno- 
pean  Bepuhlic.  New  laws,  new  institutions,  ptethcnopean 
discnssed  in  a  representative  assembly,  ex-  ^*^ 
cited  hopes  and  interests  unknown  in  Naples  before. 
But  the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  French  occupa- 
tion, extortion  and  impoverishment,  with  all  their 
bitter  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  were  not  long 
delayed.  In  every  country  district  the  priests  were 
exciting  insurrection.  The  agents  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, men  with  no  experience  in  public  affairs,  car- 
ried confusion  wherever  they  went.  Civil  war  broke 
out  in  fifty  different  places ;  and  the  barbarity  of  native 
leaders  of  insurrection  like  Fra  Diavolo,  was  only  too 
well  requited  by  the  French  columns,  which  traversed 
the  revolted  districts. 

The  time  was  ill  chosen  by  the  French  Government 
for  an  extension  of  the  area  of  combat  to 
southern  Italy.     Already  the  first  division     tria  and  Riwda. 

•^  -^  March,  17y9. 

of  the  Eussian  army,  led  by  Suvaroff,  had 
reached  Moravia,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  only 
awaiting  its  own  moment  for  declaring  war.  So  far 
were  the  newly  established  Governments  in  Rome  and 
Naples  from  being  able  to  assist  the  French  upon  the 
Adige,  that  the  French  had  to  send  troops  to  Rome 
and  Naples  to  support  the  new  Governments.  The  force 
which  the  French  could  place  upon  the  frontier  was 
inferior  to  that  which  two  years  of  preparation  had 
given  to  Austria :  the  Russians,  who  were  expected  to 
arrive  in  Lombardy  in  April,  approached  with  the  con- 
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fiilence  of  men  who  had  given  to  the  French  none  of 
their  recent  triumphs.  Nor  among  the  leaders  was 
personal  superiority  any  longer  markedly  on  the  sida 
of  the  French,  as  in  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition. 
Suvaroff  and  the  Archduke  Ciiarles  were  a  fair 
match  for  any  of  the  Republican  generals  except 
Bonaparte,  who  was  absent  in  Egypt.  The  execu- 
tive of  France  had  deeply  declined.  Camot  was  in 
exile ;  the  work  of  orgaoisntion  which  he  had  pur- 
sued with  such  energy  and  disinterestedness  flagged 
under  his  mediocre  and  corrupt  successors.  Skilful 
generals  and  brave  soldiers  were  never  wanting  to  the 
Republic;  but  no  single  controlling  will,  no  storm  of 
national  passion,  inspired  Government  with  the  force 
which  it  had  possessed  under  the  Convention,  and 
which  returned  to  it  under  Napoleon. 

A  new  character  was  given  to  the  war  now  breaking 
out  by  the  inclusion  of  Switzerland  in  the  area  of 
combat.  In  the  war  of  the  first  Coalition,  Switzerland 
had  been  neutral  territory;  but  the  events  of  1798 
had  left  the  French  in  possession  of  all  Switzerland 
west  of  the  Rhine,  and  an  Austrian  force  occupied  the 
Grisons.  The  dine  separating  the  combatants  now  ran 
without  a  break  from  Mainz  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  French  armies  were  in  continuous 
communication  with  one  another,  and  the  movements 
of  each  could  be  modified  according  to  the  requirements 
of  tlie  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disaster  sustained 
»t  any  one  point  of  the  line  endangered  every  otlier 
jKiiut;  for  no  neutral  territory  intervened,  as  in  1796, 
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to  check  a  lateral  moyement  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
protect  the  communications  of  a  French  army  in  Lorn- 
bardy  from  a  victorious  Austrian  force  in  southern 
Germany.  The  importance  of  the  Swiss  passes  in  this 
relation  was  understood  and  even  over-rated  by  the 
French  Government ;  and  an  energy  was  thrown  into 
the  mountain  warfare  which  might  have  produced 
greater  results  upon  the  plains. 

Three  armies  formed  the  order  of  battle  on  either 
side.  Jourdan  held  the  French  command  upon  the 
Bhine ;  Massena  in  Switzerland ;  Scherer,  the  least 
capable  of  the  Republican  generals,  on  the  Adige. 
On  the  side  of  the  Allies  the  Archduke  Charles  com- 
manded in  southern  Germany ;  in  Lombardy  the  Aus- 
trians  were  led  by  Kray,  pending  the  arrival  of  Suvaroff 
and  his  corps ;  in  Switzerland  the  command  was  given 
to  Hotze,  a  Swiss  officer  who  had  gained  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  service  of  Russia  and  Austria.  It  was  the 
design  of  the  French  to  push  their  centre  under  Massena 
through  the  mountains  into  the  Tyrol,  and  by  a  com- 
bined attack  of  the  central  and  the  southern  army  to 
destroy  the  Austrians  upon  the  upper  Adige,  while 
Jourdan,  also  in  communication  with  the  centre,  drove 
the  Archduke  down  the  Danube  upon  Vienna.  Massena 
was  the  first  to  strike.  Early  in  March  this  energetic 
soldier  assailed  the  Austrian  positions  east  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  forced  back  the  enemy  into 
the  heart  of  the  Grisons.  Jourdan  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  and  passed  the  Black  Forest  with  40,000  men. 
His  orders  were  to  attack  the  Archduke  Charles,  what- 
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ever  the  Arclicliike's  superiority  of  force.  The  French 
and  the  Austrian  armies  met  at  Stockach,  near  the  bead 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  {25th  March).  Overwhelm- 
ing numbers  gave  the  Archduke  a  complete  victory. 
The  ArdidukB  JoQrdan  was  Dot  onlj  stopped  in  hia 
jourd.n  Bt  advancB,  but  forced  to  retreat  bevond  the 
^^^-  Rhine.     Whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of 

the  armies  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  all  hope  of  an 
advance  upon  Vienna  by  the  Danube  was  at  an  end. 

The  Austrians  now  spread  themselves  over  Baden, 
up  to  the  gates  of  Rastadt,  where,  in  spite  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  the  envoys  of  the  minor 
Gorman  States  still  continued  their  conferences  with 
the  Frencli  agents.  On  the  28th  April  the  French 
envoys,  now  three  in  number,  were  required  by  the 
Austrians  to  depart  within  twenty-four  hours.  An 
escort,  for  which  they  applied,  was  refused.  Scarcely 
had  their  carriages  passed  through  the  city-gates 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  squadron  of  Austrian 
hussars.     Two  of  the  French  envoys  were 

Buider  of   the  ■' 

mS^m^  murdered;  the  third  left  for  dead.  This 
"""*  frightful     violation    of    international    law 

was  no  mere  outrage  of  a  drunken  soldiery,  as  it 
was  represented  to  be  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
Investigations  begun  by  the  Archduke  Charles  were 
stopped  by  order  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  judicial  inquiry 
promised  by  the  Government  was  never  held.  The 
chests  of  the  French  envoys  disappeared;  when  re- 
turned, they  proved  to  have  been  opened  and  searched. 
A  variety  of  evidence  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the 
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attacl:  was  ordered  by  Thugut  himself  for  tlie  purpose 
of  lecoyering  documents  whicli  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  French  Embassy.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  murdered  envoys  had  greatly  injured  the  cause 
of  Austria  in  Germany  by  publishing  the  secret  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  by  which  Austria 
abandoned  the  Ehenish  Provinces.  Thugut  probably 
expected  a  further  exposure  of  the  designs  which  had 
been  formed  by  Austria  not  only  upon  Bavaria  but 
upon  the  Papal  States,  and  ordered  an  act  of  robbery 
to  which  the  zeal  of  his  instruments  gave  so  terrible 
a  character.  Unscrupulous  as  he  was,  Thugut  could 
have  had  little  motive  to  desire  the  actual  murder  of 
his  fellow-diplomatists. 

The  outburst  of  wrath  with  which  the  French  people 
learnt  the  fate  of  their  envoys  would  have  cost  Austria 
dear  if  Austria  had  now  been  the  losing  party  in  the 
war;  but,  for  the  present,  everything  seemed  to  turn 
against  the  Republic.  Jourdan  had  scarcely  been 
overthrown  in  Germany  before  a  ruinous  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
defeat  at  Magnano,  on  the  Adige,  drove  "^^'^p"^^^"^ 
back  the  army  of  Italy  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Milan;  while  Massena,  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  his 
own  victories  by  the  disasters  of  his  colleagues,  had  to 
abandon  the  eastern  half  of  Switzerland  and  to  retire 
upon  the  line  of  the  river  Limnat,  Lucerne,  and  the 
Gothard.  Charles  now  moved  from  Germany  into 
Switzerland.  Massena  fixed  his  centre  at  Zurich,  and 
awaited  the  Archduke's  assault.  For  five  weeks  Charles 
was  kept  inactive  by  orders  from  Vienna ;  at  length,  on 
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the  5th  of  June,  be  gave  battle.  After  two  days' 
struggle  against  greatly  superior  forces,  Massena  wa* 
compelled  to  evacuate  Ziirich.  He  retreated,  however, 
no  further  than  to  Mount  Uetli,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
city  ;  and  here,  fortifying  his  new  position,  he  held 
obstinately  on,  while  the  Austrians  establJsiied  them- 
eelves  in  the  central  passes  of  Switzerland,  and  disaster 
after  disaster  seemed  to  be  annihilating  the  French 
arms  in  Italy. 

Suviiroff,    at    the   head   of   17,000    Russians,    had 
arrived    in   Lombardy    in    the    middle  of    April.     His 
first  battle  was  fought,  and  his  first  victory 
^S'y.  '\lS^     won,    at   the  passage  of  the  Adda  on  the 
""■  25th  April.     It  was  followed  by  the  sur- 

render of  Milan  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  Thoroughly  alarmed  by  this  succession  of 
calamities,  the  Directory  now  gave  the  Italian  command 
to  General  Moreau,  who  had  lived  in  neglect  since  his 
skilful  campaign  in  1796.  Moreau  fell  back  upon 
Alessandria,  intending  to  cover  both  Genoa  and  Turin; 
but  a  sudden  movement  of  Suvarofi"  brought  the 
Russians  into  the  Sardinian  capital  before  it  was  even 
known  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The  French  general  found 
himself  at  one  blow  cut  off  from  his  communications 
over  Mount  Cenis,  and  deprived  of  the  enormous  stores 
that  the  French  bad  concentrated  at  Turin.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  Apennines  above  Genoa,  and  waited 
for  the  army  which  had  occupied  Naples,  and  which, 
under  the  command  of  Macdonald,  was  now  hurrying 
to  his  support,  gathering   with  it  on  its  march    the 
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scattered  French  troops  that  lay  on  the  south  of  the  Po. 
Maedonald  moved  swiftly  through  central  Italy,  and 
crossed  the  Apennines  above  Pistoia  in  the  beginning 
of  June.  His  arrival  at  Modena  with  20,000  men 
threatened  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
French.  Suvaroff,  aware  of  his  danger,  collected  all 
the  troops  within  reach  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  pushed  eastwards  to  meet  Maedonald  on  the  Treb- 
bia.  Moreau  descended  from  the  Apennines  in  the  same 
direction;  but  he  had  underrated  the  swiftness  of 
the  Eussian  general,  and,  before  he  had  advanced  over 
half  the  distance,  Maedonald  was  attacked  by  Suvaroff 
on  the  Trebbia,  and  overthrown  in  three  days  of  the 
most  desperate  fighting  that  had  been  seen  in  the  war. 
(June  18.) 

All  southern  Italy  now  rose  against  the  Govern- 
ments established  by  the  French,  and  the  scanty 
French  garrisons  which  were  still  remaining  in  the 
fortresses.  Cardinal  Euffb,  with  a  band  of  fanatical 
peasants  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  made  himself 
master  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  amid  scenes 

^  Naples. 

of  savage  cruelty,  and  appeared  before 
Naples,  where  the  lazzaroni  were  ready  to  unite  with 
the  hordes  of  the  Faithful  in  murder  and  pillage.  Con- 
fident of  support  within  the  city,  and  assisted  by  some 
English  and  Eussian  vessels  in  the  harbour,  Ruffb 
attacked  the  suburbs  of  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  June.  Massacre  and  outrage  continued  within 
and  without  the  city  for  five  da3's.  On  the  morning 
of  the    19th,  the.  Cardinal  proposed  a  suspension  of 
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accepted  by  the  Republicans,  who  were 
of  the  forts.  Kegotiations  followed. 
On  the  2*  conditions  of  peace  were  signed  by 
Buffo  on  betalf  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  by  the 
representative  i  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia  in 
guarantee  for  "    '     "•■■"'  tion.     It  was  agreed 

that  the  Bep  Id  march  out  with  the 

honours  of  war  s  and  property  of  all 

Neapolitans  com  olution  should  be  re- 

spected; that  those  v  er  to  leave  the  country 

should  be  conveyed  i  neutral  vessels ;  and 

that  all  who  remaineu  should  be  free    from 

molestation. 

After  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  an  edict  of  Euffo 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  The  ships  which  were 
to  carry  the  voluntary  exiles  to  Toulon  were  made 
ready  to  sail,  and  a  great  part  of  the  late  Repub- 
lican army  went  on  board.  But  while  the  ships  yet 
lay  in  harbour,  the  fleet  of  Nelson  appeared  in  the 
bay.  It  bore  the  King  of  Naples,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  her  husband,  the  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain.  A  proclamation  was  issued  in  the 
King's  name,  repudiating  the  treaty  which  had  beeu 
signed  by  Cardinal  Ruffo  and  guaranteed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  England  and  of  Russia.  "  Kings," — so 
ran  the  manifesto, — "  do  not  treat  with  subjects.  The 
act  of  the  royal  lieutenant  was  in  excess  of  his  powers, 
and  is  null  and  void.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  King 
to  exercise  his  full  royal  authority  in  dealing  with  the 
rebels."    A  number  of  the  Republicans  on  board  ship 
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were  forthwith  dragged  on  shore,  and  carried  to  the 
prisons  in  chains.  Thousands  of  persons  who  had 
taken  but  the  smallest  share  in  the  Bepublican  move- 
ment, and  whose  safety  was  guaranteed  both  by  the 
treaty  and  the  amnesty,  were  arrested,  A  reign  of 
terror  followed,  without  a  parallel  except 

,    -  ,      .  Belgnof  Terror. 

in  1793.  Courts-martial,  or  commissions 
administering  any  law  that  pleased  themselves,  sent  the 
flower  of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to  the  scaffold.  Three 
hundred  sentences  of  death  were' carried  out  in  Naples 
itself ;  *  confiscation,  exile,  and  •  imprisonment  struck 
do^/n  thousands  of  families.  The  tale  of  suffering  told 
by  the  Neapolitan  historians  is  indeed  but  the  echo  of 
that  record  of  woe  which  was  indited  in  Paris  five  years 
before ;  but  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  proscrip- 
tions that  a  Government  with  the  names  of  religion  and 
right  incessantly  upon  its  lips  selected  for  extermination 
both  among  men  and  women  those  who  were  most  dis- 
tinguished in  character,  in  science,  and.  in  letters,  whilst 
it  chose  for  promotion  and  enrichment  those  who  were 
known  only  for  deeds  of  the  most  savage  violence.  The 
part  borne  by  Nelson  in  this  work  of  death  has  left  a 
stain  on  his  glory  which  time  cannot  efface.  The  name 
which  to  ourselves  represents  everything  that  is  most 
gallant,  most  faithful,  most  tender,  recalls  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  the  abettor  of  a  perfidious  cruelty, 
the  blood-stained  instrument  of  a  dynasty  which  has 
now  ceased  to  be  the  scourge  of  its  people,  but  whose 
memory  remains,  immortalized  by  crime. 

•  Golletto,  y .  e. 
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It  was  c,  he  advance  of  the  Army  of  Naples  under 
Macdonald  ,t  the  French  rested  their  last  hope  of 
recovering  jj(  inbardj.  The  battle  of  the  Trebbia 
scattered  this  hope  to  the  winds,  and  left  it  only  too 
doubtful  whether  France  could  be  saved  from  invasion, 
upon  Moreau  befure 


Suvaroff  hims  ''  — 
Macdonald  cou 
him  westwards  ; 
was  a  moment  v 
in  the  scales.     Han 
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the  Russians  advancing  upon  Lyons  or  Marseilles. 
The  Republic  was  saved  by  the  same  Austrian  in- 
trigues which  had  shipwrecked  the  Coalition  of  1793. 
It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  France  that 
Austria  had  renewed  the  war,  but  for  the  purpose 
AtubUndadfu  °^  cxteuding  its  own  dominion  in  Italy. 
iniuiy.  jj^g  designs  were  concealed  from  Russia; 
they  were  partially  made  known  to  Great  Britain. 
On  the  17th  August,  1799,  Lord  Minto,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  acquainted  his  Government  with 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Austrian  Couri;.  "  The 
Emperor  proposes  to  retain  Piedmont,  and  to  take  all 
that  part  of  Savoy  which  is  important  in  a  military 
view.  I  have  ho  doubt  of  his  intention  to  keep  Nice 
also,   if    he   gets  it,   which  will    make    the  Var    his 

boundary  with    France The    Papal 

Legations  will,  I   am  persuaded,  be  retained  by  the 
Emperor  .      .      .      .     I  am    not    yet    master   of 
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the  designs  on  Tuscany/**  This  was  the  sense  in 
which  Austria  understood  the  phrase  of  defending 
the  rights  of  Europe  against  French  aggression.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  this  that  the  Czar  had  sent  his 
army  from  beyond  the  Carpathians.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  Suvaroff  had  been  in  perpetual 
struggle  with  the  Council  of  Vienna.  Suvaroff  was 
bent  upon  a  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  the 
Austrian  Council  insisted  upon  the  reduction  of  fort- 
resses. What  at  first  appeared  as  a  mere  difference 
of  military  opinion  appeared  in  its  true  political  cha- 
racter when  the  allied  troops  entered  Piedmont. 
The  Czar  desired  with  his  whole  soul  to  crush  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  restore  the  govern- 
ments whicli  France  had  overthrown.  As  soon  as  his 
troops  entered  Turin,  Suvaroff  proclaimed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bavoy,  and  recalled  all  the  magi- 
strates of  the  exiled  King.     He  was  interrupted  by  an 

*  Castlereagh,  IT.  The  English  Goyemment,  as  usual,  was  willing 
to  grant  the  Hou^e  of  Hapsborg  almost  anything  for  the  s.ako  **  of 
streugtheuing  that  barrier  which  the  militarj  means  and  resourcos  of 
Vienna  can  alone  oppose  agunsi  the  future  enterprises  of  Franco/' 
GrenTUle  to  Minto,  May  13, 1800.  Though  they  felt  some  regard  for  tlio 
righta  of  the  King  of  Piedmont,  Pitt  and  Greuvillo  wore  just  as  re^idy 
to  hand  over  the  Hepnblic  of  Grenoa  to  the  Hapsburgs  as  Bonaparte  had 
been  to  hand  over  Venice;  and  in  fact  they  looked  forward  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Genoese  State  with  uudisguised  pleasure,  because  it 
easily  feU  under  the  inflaonce  of  France.  Their  principal  anxiety  was  tliat 
if  Austria  "  should  retain  Venice  and  Genoa  and  possibly  acquire  Lo^. 
horn,"  it  should  grant  England  an  advantageous  cunnnercial  tre.ty. 
GrenidUe  to  Minto,  Feb.  8,  1800;  Castlereagh,  V.  3—11.  The  battle  of 
Karengo  brought  this  discreditable  bargain! n<]f  to  a  grotesque  end,  and, 
by  keeping  Piedmont  out  of  the  bauds  of  Austria,  preserved  what  has 
pro? ed  the  nnclens  of  an  United  Italj. 

M  % 
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radeT  fe  icnna  requiring  Mm  to  leave  civil  affairs 

in  the  bat  af  tlie  Viennese  Ministry.  The  Russians 
had  alrea  done  as  much  in  Italy  aa  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  dei  d  them  to  do  ;  and  the  treiitment  which 
SuvarofE  e  erienced  proved  that  the  sole  object  of 
Thugut  wao  ^'«"'  *"  f""-  >'i">'">H"  from  his  troublesome 
ally.     Orden  Viennese  Council    to 

Sjvaroff's  subo  ire  not  communicated 

to  the  commai  ^r  the  batt)e  of    the 

Trebbia,  Suvaroh  )  forces  which  he  Had 

called   up   from    h  len  tumud    back  by  a 

despatch  from  Vienna  of  his  own  imminent 

danger;  and  he  subsequently  received  an  order  for- 
bidding liim  to  advance  against  Moreau  nntil  Mantua 
had  fallen.  The  delay  enabled  Macdonald  to  cross  the 
Apennines  at  Spezzia,  and  to  nnite  the  remnants  of  his 
army  with  Moreau  npon  the'  Genoese  mountains. 
SuvarofE  raged  against  the  Austrian  Government  in 
every  despatch,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  His 
complaints  inclined  the  Czar  to  accept  a  new  military 
scheme,  which  was  proposed  by  the  English  Government 
in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  contention  between 
Suvarof  and  the  Austrian  Council.  The  Czar  agreed 
that,  as  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  destroyed, 
the  reduction  of  the  Italian  fortresses  should  be  left 
puoofth.  exclusively  to  the  Austrians;  and  that 
*"■  Suvaroff,  uniting  with  a  new  Russian  army 

now  not  far  distant,  should  complete  the  conquest  of 
Swititerland,  and  then  invade  France  by  the  Jura, 
tuuported  on  his  right  by    the  Archdoke   Chvles. 
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An  attack   was  to  be  made  at  the  same   time  upon 
Holland  by  a  combined  British  and  Bussian  force. 

The  scheme  was  communicated  to  Suvaroff,  who 
welcomed  any  arrangement  likely  to  free  him  from  the 
control  of  the  Austrian  Council.  But  at  the  last 
moment  an  alteration  in  the  plan  was  made  at  Vienna. 
The  prospect  of  an  Anglo-Bussian  victory  in  Holland 
again  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  insatiable  Austrian 
Minister  upon  Belgium,  which  he  had  so  lightly  aban- 
doned five  years  before.  "  The  Emperor/'  wrote  Thugut, 
**  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  his  subjects. 
He  cannot  consent  that  the  Netherlands  shall  be  disposed 
of  without  his  own  concurrence.**  The  effect  of  this 
untimely  revival  of  imperial  tenderness  was  that  the 
Archduke  Charles  received  orders  to  send  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  from  Switzerland  to  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  to  leave  only  25,000  men  to  support  the  new 
Bussian  division  which,  under  General  Korsakoff,  was 
approaching  from  the  north  to  meet  Suvaroff.  The 
Archduke,  as  soon  as  the  new  instructions  reached 
him,  was  filled  with  the  presentiment  of  disaster, 
and  warned  his  Government  that  in  the  general  dis- 
placement of  forces  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
Massena,  who  was  still  above  Zurich,  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow.  His  advice  was  met  by  a  peremptory  command 
to  carry  out  his  ordera.  Every  despatch  that  passed 
between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  now  increased  the 
Czar's  suspicion  of  Austria.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples  were  convinced  that  Thugut  had  the  same  design 
upon  their  own  territories  which  had  been  shown  in  his 
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treatment  of  Piedmont.*  They  appealed  to  the  Czar 
for  protection.  The  Czar  proposed  a  European  Congress, 
at  which  the  Powers  might  learn  one  another's  real  in- 
tentions. The  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  Austria ; 
but,  while  disclaiming  all  desire  to  despoil  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  Pope,  or  the  King  of  Naples,  Thugut 
admitted  that  Austria  claimed  an  improvement  of  its 
Italian  frontier,  in  other  words,  the  annexation  of  a 
portion  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Roman  States.  The  Czar  replied  that  he  had  taken  op 
arms  in  order  to  check  one  aggressive  Government,  and 
tliat  he  should  not  permit  another  to  take  its  plac& 
So  deep  was  the  Czar's  distrust  of  his  ally  that  he 
ordered  Suvaroff  to  hold  himself  prepared  for  an  r.ctual 
desei'tion  of  the  Austrian  army  to  the  side  of  the 
French, 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  allied  forces  oontinned 
to  co-operate  in  Italy  against  the  French  army  on  the 
Apennines  covering  Genoa.  This  army  had  received 
reinforcements  whUe  Suvaroff  was  waiting  for  the  f^ 
of  Mantua,  and  was  now  placed  under  the  command  of 
Joubert,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  spirited  of  the 
Kepublican  generals.     Joubert  determined  to  attack  the 

*  The  BnepicioDB  of  Austria  current  at  tbeN'eapoIitan  Oonrtareonrioiislf 
shown  in  the  NbIhou  Correspoiidrnce.  Nelson  writes  to  Minio  (Aug.  20) 
at  Vienna  ■.  "  Fur  the  eako  of  t1ie  civilized  world,  let  na  work  together,  and 
MB  the  beet  act  of  onr  lives  mannge  to  hang  Thngnt-  .  .  As  yon  are  witb 
Thngnt,  yonr  penutrating  niinit  will  discover  the  villain  in  all  his  actions. 
.  .  .  Tliat  Thngnt  b  cabniling  ,  .  .  Pray  keep  an  6j6  upon  the 
rascal,  and  yon  will  aoon  find  what  I  say  is  trne.  Let  ns  hang  these  three 
miflpresnts.  and  all  will  go  smooth."  Suvaroff  was  not  more  compli- 
mentary :  '■  How  can  that  desk-worm,  that  aight-owl,  direct  an  army  from 
his  dnaky  ueet,  even  if  he  bad  the  sword  of  ScsnderbegF  "  (Sept.3.) 
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Russians  before  the  fall  of  Mantua  should  add  the 
besieging  army  to  Suvaroff's  forces  in  the  field.  But 
the  information  which  he  received  from  Lombardy 
misled  him.  In  the  second  week  of  August,  he  was 
still  unaware  that  Mantua  had  fallen  a  fortnight  before. 
He  descended  from  the  mountains  to  attack  Suvaroflf 
at  Tortona,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  SavarofE's 
own.  On  reaching  Novi  he  learnt  that  the  army  of 
Mantua  was  also  before  him.  (Aug.  15.)  Battle  of  xo^i. 
It  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  Joubert  could  ^'^'  ^*' 
only  give  to  his  men  the  example  of  Republican  spirit 
and  devotion.  Suvaroff  himself  began  the  attack  :  the 
onset  of  the  Mantuan  array,  under  Melas,  at  the  moment 
when  the  strength  of  the  Russians  was  failing,  decided 
the  day.  Joubert  did  not  live  to  witness  the  close  of 
a  defeat  which  cost  France  eleven  thousand  men. 

The  allied  Governments  had  so  framed  their  plans 
that  the  most  overwhelming  victory  could  produce  no 
result.  Instead  of  entering  France,  Suvaroff  suvaroffgoeein- 
was  compelled  to  turn  back  into  Switzer-  ""^^ 
land,  while  the  Austrians  proceeded  to  invest  the 
nncaptured  fortresses  of  Lombardy.  In  Switzerland 
Suvaroff  had  to  meet  an  enemy  who  was  forewarned  of 
his  approach,  and  who  had  employed  every  resource  of 
military  skill  and  daring  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
Russian  forces  now  advancing  against  him  from  the 
south  and  the  north.  Before  Suvaroff  could  leave 
Italy,  a  series  of  admirably  planned  attacks  had  given 
Massena  the  whole  network  of  the  central  Alpine  passes, 
and  closed  every  avenue   of    communication   between 


,   .iu>  orders  from  Vienna,  \ 
leaving  tlie  Russian  with  m 
sion,  which  was  scattered  ov 
advanced   to    Zurich ;    Massi 
position  on  Mount  Uetli.     1 
began   his  march  into  the   A 
delayed  by  the  want  of  the  ii 
Austrians  had  promised  him,  ai 
hension  that  Korsakoff  would 
defeat  before  his  own  arrival. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  It 
Switzerland;  one  starting  fro 
Maggiore,  and  crossing  the  G 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne ; 
Splugen,  runs  from  the  Lake  c 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ehine. 
was  not  practicable  for  canno 
Suvaroff,  however,  for  his  own 
ject  of  falling  upon  Mnc^--^- 
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September,   foiight    his    way  in  a  desperate    fashion 
w^ix)ugh  the  French  outposts  that  guarded  the  defiles 
^f  Gothard,   and   arrived   at  Altorf  on  the   Lake    of 
LiUceme.     At  Altorf  the  army  discovered  that  the  road 
^uded  on  a  shore  blocked  on  the  right  and  left  by  per- 
pendicular cliffs.      Track  there  was  none,    except    a 
shepherd's  path  leadiog  north-eastwards  over  heights  of 
7,000  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  Muotta.     Over  this  de- 
solate region  the  Bussians  made  their  way;    and  the 
resolution  which  brought  them  as  far  as  the  Muotta 
would  have  brought  them  past  every  other  obstacle  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  to  meet  their  countrymen.    But 
the  hour  was  past.     While  SuvarofE  was  still  struggling 
in  the  mountains,  Massena  descended  from     „ 

'  Second  Battle  ot 

the  XJetli  upon  Zurich,  and  inflicted  upon  z*^<^.  sept.  26. 
Korsakoff  so  crushing  a  defeat  that  not  one  gun  or  one 
baggage  wagon  remained  to  the  conquered  general. 
(Sept.  26.)  His  army  no  longer  counted  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war. 

The  first  rumours  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
Suvaroff  on  the  Muotta;  he  still  pushed  on  eastwards, 
and,  though  almost  without  ammunition,  overtlirew  a 
corps  commanded  by  Massena  in  person,  and  cleared  the 
road  over  the  Pragel  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
arrivinfi:  in  Glarus  on  the  Ist  October.  Here  the  full 
extent  of  Korsakoff's  disaster  was  made  known  to  him. 
To  advance  or  to  fall  back  was  ruin.  It  only  remained 
for  Suvaroff's  army  to  make  its  escape  across  ^^^^^^ ,,, 
a  wild  and  snow-covered  mountain-tract  8"^'^'^'^ 
into  the  valley  of  the  Eliine,  where   the  river  flows 
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below  the  northern  beiglita  of  the  Ghisons.  This 
exploit  crowned  a  campaign  which  filled  Europe  with 
astonishment.  The  Alpine  traveller  of  to-day  toras  with 
some  distrust  from  narratives  which  characterise  with 
every  epithet  of  horror  and  dismay  scenes  which  are 
the  delight  of  our  age;  but  the  retreat  of  SuvaroiTs 
army,  a  starving,  footsore  multitude,  orer  what  was  then 
a  pathless  chaos  of  rock,  and  through  fresh-fallen  autumn 
snow  two  feet  deep,  had  little  id  common  with  the 
boldest  feats  of  Alpine  hardihood.  It  was  achieved  with 
the  extreme  of  loss  and  suffering;  it  brought  the  army 
from  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger  into  one  of  security ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  no  renewed  attack.  Proposals 
for  a  combination  between  Suvaroff  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  resulted  only  in  mutual  taunts  and  menaces. 
The  co-operation  of  Bussia  in  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
The  French  remained  masters  of  the  whole  of  the 
Swiss  territory  that  they  had  lost  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1790  the  Czar  had  T&- 
Biituh  mud  Hcved  his  irritation  against  Austria  by 
tiod  .g'S^t     framing,  in   concert  with  the  more  trost- 

EulUnd.    Aug.,  .    , 

"*'■  worthy    British    Cabinet,   the    plan    for  i 

joint  expedition  against  Holland.  It  was  agreed  that 
25,000  English,  and  17,000  Russian  troops,  brought 
from  the  Baltic  in  British  ships,  should  attack  the 
French  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  raise  an  insor* 
rection  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stadtholder.  Through- 
out July  the  Kentish  coast-towns  were  alive  with  the 
bustle  of  war ;   and  on  the  ISth  of  Augost  the  first 
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English  division,  numbering  12,000  men,  set  sail  from 
Deal  under  the  command  of  Sir  Balph  Abercromby. 
After  tossing  off  the  Dutch  coast  for  a  fortnight,  the 
troops  landed  at  the  promontory  of  the  Helder.  A 
Dutch  corps  was  defeated  on  the  sand-hills,  and  the 
English  captured  the  fort  of  the  Helder,  commanding 
the  Texel  anchorage.  Immediately  afterwards  a  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Sladtholder  broke  out  among 
the  officers  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  captains  hoisted 
the  Orange  flag,  and  brought  their  ships  over  to  the 
English. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  last  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  Russian  contingent  and  a  second  Euglish 
division  reached  Holland  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  with  them  came  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
now  took  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Aber- 
cromby. On  the  other  side  reinforcements  daily 
arrived  from  France,  until  the  enemy's  troops,  led  by 
General  Brune,  were  equal  in  strength  to  the  invaders. 
A  battle  fought  at  Alkmaar  on  the  19th  of  September 
gave  the  Allies  some  partial  successes  and  no  permanent 
advantage;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  the  Duke  of 
York  gained  one  of  those  so-called  victories  which  result 
in  the  retreat  of  the  conquerors.  Never  were  there  so 
many  good  reasons  for  a  bad  conclusion.  The  Russians 
moved  too  fast  or  too  slow :  the  ditches  set  at  nought 
the  rules  of  strategy :  it  was  discovered  that  the  climate 
of  Holland  was  unfavourable  to  health,  and  that  the 
Dutch  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  get  back  their 
Stadtholder.    The  result  of  a  series  of  mischances,  every 
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one  of  which  would  have  been  foreseen  by  an  avenge 
midshipman  in  Nelson's  fleet,  or  an  average  sergeant 
in  Massena's  army,  was  that  York  had  to  purchase  a 
retreat  for  the  allied  forces  at  a  price  equivalent  to  an  nit- 
conditional  surrender.  He  was  allowed  to  re-embark  (»■ 
consideration  that  Great  Britain  restored  to  the  French 
8,000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners,  and  handed  over  in 
perfect  repair  all  the  military  works  which  oar  own 
soldiers  had  erected  at  the  Helder.  Bitter  complaints 
were  raised  among  the  Russian  officers  against  York'* 
conduct  of  the  expedition.  He  was  accused  of  sacrificbg 
the  Russian  regiments  in  battle,  and  of  courting  a 
general  defeat  in  order  not  to  expose  his  own  men. 
The  accusation  was  groundless.  Where  York  was, 
treachery  or  bad  faith  was  superfluous.  York  in  com- 
mand, the  feeblest  enemy  became  invincible.  Incompe* 
tence  among  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  English  annj 
had  become  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  Jlinistry, 
when  taxed  with  failure,  obstinately  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  true  cause  of  the  disaster.  Parliament  was 
reminded  that  defeat  was  the  most  probable  conclusion 
of  any  military  operations  that  we  might  undertake, 
and  that  England  ought  not  to  expect  success  when 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  so  long  met  only  with  misfor- 
tunes.  Under  the  command  of  Nelson,  English  sailors 
were  indeed  manifesting  that  kind  of  superiority  to 
the  seamen  of  other  nations  which  the  hunter  possesses 
over  his  prey ;  yet  this  gave  no  reason  why  foresight 
and  daring  should  count  for  anything  ashore.  If  the 
nation  wished  to  Bee  its  soldiers  undefeated,  it  must  keep 
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them  at  home  to  defend  their  country.  Even  among 
the  Opposition  no  voice  was  raised  to  protest  against 
the  system  which  sacrificed  English  life  and  militiiry 
honour  to  the  dignity  of  the  Koyal  Family.  The 
collapse  of  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition  was  viewed 
with  more  equanimity  in  Englaqd  than  in  Eussia.  The 
Czar  prepared  to  quit  the  Coalition.  York  returned 
home,  to  run  horses  at  Newmarket,  to  job  commissions 
with  his  mistress,  and  to  earn  his  column  at  Charing 
Cross. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  revolution  took  place 
which  made  Bonaparte  the  absolute  ruler  of  Unpopularity  of 
France.  Since  the  attack  of  the  Govern-  *»^«^^^'^° 
ment  upon  the  Royalists  in  Fructidor,  1797,  the 
Directory  and  the  factions  had  come  no  nearer  to 
a  system  of  mutual  concession,  or  to  a  peaceful  ac- 
quiescence in  the  will  of  a  parliamentary  majority. 
The  Directory,  assailed  both  by  the  extreme  Jacobins 
and  by  the  Constitutionalists,  was  still  strong  enougli 
to    crush  each    party   in   its   turn.     The   elections   of 

1798,  which  strengthened  the  Jacobins,  were  annulled 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Royalist  elections  in  the 
preceding  year;  it  was  only  when  defeat  in  Germany 
and  Italy  had  brought  the  Government  into  universal 
discredit,  that  the  Constitutionalist  party,  fortified 
by  the  return  of  a   large  majority  in  the  elections  of 

1799,  dared  to  turn  the  attack  upon  the  Directors 
themselves.  The  excitement  of  foreign  conquest  had 
hitherto  shielded  the  abuses  of  Government  from 
criticism;  but  when  Italy  was  lost,  when  generals  and 
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.wldiera  found  tliemselves  without  pay,  wJtboat  clothes, 
without  reinforcements,  one  general  outcry  arose  against 
the  Directory,  and  the  nation  resolved  to  have  done 
with  a  Government  whose  outrages  and  extortions  bad 
led  to  nothing  but  military  ruin.  The  disasters  of  France 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  which  arose  chiefly  from  insuffi- 
cient equipment,  were  not  in  reality  connected  with 
the  defects  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  caused 
in  part  by  the  shameless  jobbery  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  in  part  by  the  absence 
of  any  agency,  like  that  of  the  Conventional  Commis- 
sioners of  1793,  to  enforce  the  control  of  the  central 
Government  over  the  local  authorities,  left  isolated  and 
independent  by  the  changes  of  1789.  Faults  enough 
belonged,  however,  to  the  existing  political  order ;  and 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  now  for  the  second  time 
found  themselves  with  a  majority  in  the  Councils,  were 
not  disposed  to  prolong  a  system  which  from  the  first 
had  turned  their  majorities  into  derision.  A  party 
grew  up  around  the  Abb^  Sifeyes  intent  upon  some 
change  which  should  give  France  a  government  really 
representing  its  best  elements.  What  the  ritBuiimpa, 
change  was  to  be,  few  could  say;  but  it  was  '"*' 

known  that  Silyes,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
1789,  and  had  condemned  the  Constitution  of  1795 
from  the  moment  when  it  was  sketched,  had  elaborated 
a  scheme  which  be  considered  exempt  from  every  erroT 
that  had  vitiated  its  predecessors. 

As  the    first  step   to    reform,    Si^yes   himself  was 
elected  to  a  Directorship  then  falling  vacant.     Bairaa 
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attached  himself  to  Si^jes;  the  three  remaining 
Directors,  who  were  Jacobins  and  popular  in  Paris, 
were  forced  to  surrender  their  seats.  A  violent  out- 
break of  Jacobin  passion,  excited  by  these  reactionary 
measures,  was  suppressed  by  the  imprisonment  of  a 
number  of  journalists  and  the  closing  of  the  popular 
dubs.  Si^yes  now  only  needed  a  soldier  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  His  first  thought  had  turned  on  Jcubert, 
but  Joubert  was  killed  at  Novi.  Moreau  scrupled  to 
raise  his  hand  against  the  law ;  Bernadotte,  a  general 
distinguished  both  in  war  and  in  administration,  de- 
clined to  play  a  secondary  part.  Nor  in  fact  was  the 
support  of  Si^yes  indispensable  to  any  popular  and 
ambitious  soldier  who  was  prepared  to  attack  the 
Government.  Sifeyes  and  his  friends  oflFered  the  alliance 
of  a  pariy  weighty  in  character  and  antecedents ;  but 
there  were  other  well-known  names  and  powerful  in- 
terests at  the  command  of  an  enterprising  leader,  and  all 
France  awaited  the  downfall  of  a  Government  which 
had  brought  only  disorder  at  home  and  defeat  "abroad. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  when,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1799,  Bonaparte,  baffled  in  an  attack  upon 
St.  Jean  d*Acre,  returned  to  Egypt,  and  received 
the  first  tidings  from  Europe  which  had  reached  him 
nnce  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  saw  that  his 
opportunity  had  arrived.  He  determined  to  leave  his 
army,  whose  ultimate  failure  was  inevitable,  and  to 
oflTer  to  Prance  in  his  own  person  that  sovereignty  of 
genius  and  strength  for  which  the  whole  nation  was 
longing.     On  the  7th  October  a  despatch  from  Bona- 
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part.  id  in  the   Council  of  Fi^e   Hundred,  an- 

nouncii  victory    over    the  Turks  at  Aboukir.     It 

brought  [irst  news  that  had  been  received  for  many 
months  fro  the  Army' of  Egypt;  it  excited  an  oot- 
barst  of  j  ons  enthusiasm  for  the  general  and  the 
army  whom  a  hated  Government  was  believed  to  have 
Bent  into  exil"  succession  of  victories 

which  had  be  single  defeat,  and  that 

Peace    which  ice    a  dominion    wider 

than    any    that  1    won.      While    every 

thought  was  tumi  iparte,  Prance  suddenly 

heiird  that  Bonapar  i  landed  on  the  coast  o! 

Provence.     "  I  was  sitting  liij,"  says  B^ranger  in 

his  autobiography,  "in  our  reading-room  with  thirty 
or  forty  other  persons.  Suddenly  the  news 
ERVp't.  o"°  ^'^'^^  brought  in  that  Bonaparte  had  re- 
turned from  Egypt.  At  the  words,  every 
man  in  the  room  started  to  his  feet  and  burst  into  one 
long  shout  of  joy."  The  emotion  portrayed  by  B^ranger 
was  that  of  the  whole  of  France.  Almost  everything 
that  now  darkens  the  early  fame  of  Bonapart«  was 
then  unknown.  Hie  falsities,  his  cold,  unpitying  heart 
were  familiar  only  to  accomplices  and  distant  sufferers; 
even  his  most  flagrant  wrongs,  such  as  the  destruction 
of  Venice,  were  excused  by  a  political  necessity,  or  dis- 
guised as  acts  of  righteous  chastisement.  The  hopes, 
the  imagination  of  France  saw  in  Bonaparte  the  young, 
unsullied,  irresistible  hero  of  the  Republic.  His  fame 
had  risen  throughout  a  crisis  which  had  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  others.    The  stale  placemen  o{  the  factions 
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sank  into  insignificance  by  his  side ;  even  sincere  Re- 
publicans, who  feared  a  soldier's  rule,  confessed  that  it 
is  not  always  given  to  a  nation  to  choose  the  mode  of 
its  own  deliverance.  Prom  the  moment  that  Bonaparte 
landed  at  Fr^jus,  he  was  master  of  France. 

Si^yes  saw  that  Bonaparte,  and  no  one  else,  was 
the   man  through    whom   he   could   over- 
throw the  existing  Constitution.     So  little     si^jJ^Boil- 

°  parte. 

sympathy,  however,  existed  between  Sifeyes 
and  the  soldier  to  whom  he  now  oflFered  his  support, 
that  Bonaparte  only  accepted  Si^yes'  project  after 
satisfying  himself  that  neither  Barras  nor  Berra- 
dotte  was  ready  to  render  the  service  he  required. 
Once  convinced  of  this,  Bonaparte  closed  with  Sieyfes' 
offers.  It  was  agreed  that  Sifeyes  and  his  friend  Ducos 
should  resign  their  Directorships,  and  that  the  three 
remaining  Directors  should  be  driven  from  office.  The 
Assemblies,  or  any  part  of  them  favourable  to  the  plot, 
were  to  appoint  a  Triumvirate  composed  of  Bonaparte, 
Si^yes,  and  Ducos  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new 
Constitution.  In  the  new  Constitution  it  was  under- 
stood, though  without  any  definite  arrangement,  that 
Bonaparte  and  Sifeyes  were  to  be  the  leading  figures. 
The  only  obstacle  likely  to  hinder  the  success  of  the 
plot  was  a  rising  of  the  Parisian  populace.  As  a  pre- 
caution against  attack,  it  was  determined  to  transfer 
the  meeting  of  the  Councils  to  St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte 
had  secured  the  support  of  almost  all  the  generals  and 
troops  in  Paris.  His  brother  Lucien,  now  President  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  hoped  to  paralyse  the 
V 
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action  of  his  own  Anemblj,  m  vliioh  Hut  mosfiaibaa 
were  in  the  minority. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  <rf  KoTomber  (IB 
Bramaiie).  a  crowd  tsf  genezaLB  and  offiom 


same  moment  a  portion  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  assembled,  and  passed  a  decree  which 
adjourned  the  session  to  St  Cbnd,  and  conferred  on 
Bonaparte  the  command  orer  all  the  boops  in 
Paris.  The  decree  was  carried  to  Bonaparte's  house 
and  read,  to  the  military  throng,  who  acknow- 
ledged it  bj  brandisbing  their  swoids.  Bonaparte 
then  ordered  the  troops  to  their  posts,  received  the 
resignation  of  Barras,  and  arrested  the  two  remaining 
Directors  in  tlie  Luxembourg.  During  the  night  there 
■,vas  great  agitation  in  Paris.  The  arrest  of  the  two 
Directors  and  the  display  of  military  force  revealed 
the  true  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  excited  men  to 
resistance  who  had  hitherto  seen  no  great  cause  for 
aliinn.  The  Councils  met  at  St.  Cloud  at  two  on  the 
next  day.  The  Ancients  were  in  great  part  favourable 
to  the  plot;  the  Five  Hundred  refused  to  listen  to 
Bonaparte's  accomplices,  and  solemnly  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  Bonaparte  himself  entered 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  in  violent  language  de- 
clared that  lie  hu-l  come  to  save  the  Republic  from 
unseen  dangers.  He  then  left  the  Assembly,  and 
entered  the  Cliainber  of  the  Five  Hundred,  escorted  by  " 
armed  grenadiers.  A  roar  of  indignation  greeted  the 
ai>pearaiice  of  the  bayonets.    The  members  rushed  in  a 
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mass  upon  Bonaparte,  and  drove  him  fainting  out  of 
the  hall.  His  brother  now  left  the  President's  chair 
and  joined  the  soldiers  outside,  whom  he  harangued 
in  the  character  of  President  of  the  Assembly.  The 
soldiers,  hitherto  wavering,  were  assured  by  Lucien's  civil 
authority  and  his  treacherous  eloquence.  '  The  drums 
beat ;  the  word  of  command  was  given  ;  and  the  last  free 
representatives  of  Prance  struggled  through  doorways 
and  windows  before  the  levelled  and  advancing  bayonets. 
The  Constitution  which  Sifeyes  hoped  now  to  im- 


pose upon  France  had  been  elaborated  by  .  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
its  author  at  the   close   of   the   Eeign  of    ^^°°^* 


itcnion. 


Terror.  Designed  at  that  epoch,  it  bore  the  trace  of 
all  those  apprehensions  which  gave  shape  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1795.  The  statutory  outrages  of  1793, 
the  Eoyalist  reaction  shown  in  the  events  of  Vend^- 
miaire,  were  the  perils  from  which  both  Sifeyes 
and  the  legislators  of  1795  endeavoured  to  save  the 
future  of  Prauce.  It  had  become  clear  that  a  popular 
election  might  at  any  moment  return  a  Royalist  majo- 
rity to  the  Assembly  :  the  Constitution  of  1795  averted 
the  danger  by  prolonging  the  power  of  the  Convention- 
alists; Sifej^es  overcame  it  by  extinguishing  popular 
election  altogether.  He  gave  to  the  nation  no  right 
but  that  of  selecting  half  a  million  persons  who  should 
be  eligible  to  offices  in  the  communes,  and  who  should 
themselves  elect  a  smaller  body  of  50,000,  eligible  to 
offices  in  the  departments.  The  50,000  were  in  their  turn 
to  choose  5,000,  who  should  be  eligible  to  places  in  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature.  The  actual  appoint* 
N  2 
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ments  were  to  be  made,  however,  not  by  the  electors, 
but  by  the  Executive.  With  the  irrational  multitude 
thus  deprived  of  the  power  to  bring  back  its  old 
oppressors,  priests,  royalists,  and  nobles  might  safely 
do  their  worst.  By  way  of  still  further  precaution, 
Sifeyes  proposed  that  every  Frenchman  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  since  1789  should  be  inscribed 
for  ten  years  among  the  privileged  5,000. 

Such  were  the  safeguards  provided  against  a 
Bourbonist  reaction.  To  guard  against  such  evils  as 
France  had  suffered  from  the  precipitate  votes  of  the 
Convention,  Sifeyes  broke  up  the  legislature  into  as 
many  chambers  as  there  are  stages  in  the  passing  of 
a  law.  The  first  chamber,  or  Council  of  State,  was 
to  give  shape  to  measures  desired  by  the  Executive; 
a  second  chamber,  known  as  the  Tribunate,  was  to 
discuss  the  measures  so  framed,  and  ascertain  the  ob- 
jections to  which  they  were  liable;  the  third  chamber, 
known  as  the  Legislative  Body,  was  to  decide  in  silence 
for  or  against  the  measures,  after  hearing  an  argument 
between  representatives  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Tri- 
bunate. As  a  last  impregnable  bulwark  against  Jacobins 
and  Bourbonists  alike,  Si^yes  created  a  Senate  ^vhose 
members  should  hold  office  for  life,  and  be  empowered 
to  annxd  every  law  in  which  the  Chambers  might  in- 
fringe upon  the  Constitution. 

It  only  remained  to  invent  an  executive.  Li  the 
other  parts  of  his  Constitution,  Sifeyes  had  borrowed 
from  Rome,  from  Greece,  and  from  Venice;  in  his 
Executive  he  improved  upon  the  political  theories  of 
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Great  Britain.  He  proposed  tliat  the  Government 
should  consist  of  two  Consuls  and  a  Great  Elector; 
the  Elector  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Consuls,  but 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  administration  himself. 
The  Consuls  were  to  be  respectively  restricted  to  the 
afiairs  of  peace  and  of  war.  Grotesque  under  every 
aspect,  the  Constitution  of  Si^yes  was  really  calculated 
to  effect  in  all  points  but  one  the  end  which  he  had  in 
view.  His  object  was  to  terminate  the  convulsions  of 
France  by  depriving  every  element  in  the  State  of 
the  power  to  create  sudden  change.  The  members  of 
his  body  politic,  a  Council  that  could  only  draft,  a 
Tribunate  that  could  only  discuss,  a  Legislature  that 
could  only  vote,  Yes  or  No,  were  impotent  for  mischief ; 
and  the  nation  itself  ceased  to  have  a  political  existence 
as  soon  as  it  had  selected  its  half-million  notables. 

So  far,  nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  views 
of  Bonaparte;  and  up  to  this  point  Bona-  gi^eeand 
parte  quietly  accepted  Sifeyes'  plan.  But  ^°*p*^- 
the  general  had  his  own  scheme  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Sifeyes  might  apportion  the  act  of  deliberation  among 
debating  societies  and  dumb  juries  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  own  ingenuity ;  but  the  moment  that  he  applied  his 
disintegrating  method  to  the  Executive,  Bonaparte  swept 
away  the  flimsy  reasoner,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  his 
edifice  of  shadows  the  reality  of  an  absolute  personal  rule. 
The  phantom  Elector,  and  the  Consuls  who  were  to  be  the 
Elector's  tenants-at-will,  corresponded  very  little  to  the 
power  which  France  desired  to  see  at  its  head.  "  Was 
there  ever  anything  so  ridiculous?'*  cried  Bonaparte. 
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"  Wliat  man  of  spirit  could  accept  such  a  post?"  Tlie 
theories  of  Sifeyes  gave  to  France  only  the  pageants 
which  disguised  the  extinction  of  the  nation  beneath  a 
single  will :  the  frame  of  executive  government  wiiich 
the  country  received  in  1799  was  that  which  Bonaparte 
deduced  from  the  conception  of  an  absolute  central 
power.  The  First  Consul  summed  up  all  executive 
authority  in  his  own  person.  By  his  side  there  were 
set  two  colleagues  whose  only  function  was  to  advise. 
A  Council  of  State  placed  the  highest  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  France  at  the  di(;posal  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
without  infringing  upon  his  sovereignty.  All  officra, 
both  in  the  Ministries  of  State  and  in  the  provinces, 
were  filled  by  the  nominees  of  the  First  Consul.  No 
law  could  he  proposed  but  at  his  desire. 

The  institutions  given  to  France  by  the  Assembly 
of  1789  and  those  given  to  it  by  the  Consulate  ex- 
hibited a  direct  contrast  seldom  found  out- 
iiiSituuoiis  oJ  side  the  region  of  abstract  terms.  Local 
customs,  survivals  of  earlier  law,  such  as 
soflen  the  diffctonce  between  England  and  the  various 
democracies  of  the  United  States,  had  no  place  in 
the  sharp-cut  types  in  which  the  political  order  of 
France  was  recast  in  1791  and  1799.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  had  cleared  the  field  before  it  began 
to  reconstruct.  Its  reconstruction  was  based  upon 
the  Eights  of  Man,  identified  with  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  by  popular  election.  It  deduced 
a  system  of  communal  administration  so  completely 
independent  that  France  was  described  by  foreign  critics 
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as  partitioned  into  40,000  republics ;  and  tlie  criticism 
was  justified  when,  in  1793,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  new  central  Qovemment  and  to  send  com- 
missioners from  the  capital  into  the  provinces.  In  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  judges,  bishops,  officers  of  the 
National  Guard,  were  all  alike  subjected  to  popular 
election ;  the  Minister  of  War  could  scarcely  move  a 
regiment  from  one  village  to  another  without  the  leave 
of  the  mayor  pi  the  commune.  In  the  Constitution  of 
1799  all  power  was  conferred  by  the  head  of  the  State. 
A  system  of  centralisation  came  into  force  centralisation  oi 
with  which  France,  under  her  kings,  had  "^* 
nothing  to  compare.  All  that  had  once  served  as  a 
check  upon  monarchical  power,  the  legal  Parliaments, 
the  Provincial  Estates  of  Brittany  and  Languedoc, 
the  rights  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  had 
vanished  away.  In  the  place  of  the  motley  of  pri- 
vileges that  had  tempered  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  in 
the  place  of  the  popular  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution, 
there  sprang  up  a  series  of  magistracies  as  regular  and 
as  absolute  as  the  orders  of  military  rank.  Where, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1791,  a  body  of  local  repre- 
sentatives had  met  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Department,  there  was  now  a  Prdfet,  appointed  by 
the  First  Consul,  absolute,  like  the  First  Consul 
himselfy  and  assisted  only  by  the  advice  of  a  nomi- 
nated council,  which  met  for  one  fortnight  in  the  year. 
In  subordination  to  the  Pr^fet,  an  officer  and  similar 
council  transacted  the  local  business  of  the  Arrondisse- 
ment.     Even  the  40,000  Mai  res  and  municipal  councils 
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I  &Ktij  or  indirectlv-  by  the  Chief  of 
!  esif&eii  ia  France  oo  authority  that 

;  Hght  the  streets  of  a 
I  ikr  ^potatment  to  the  central 

rer  of  the  First  Consul 
Kaitod  Is  Ae  t^mtmb^&am.  With  the  exception  of 
tfae  lovetf  wmi  *fe  M^huti  vcabers  of  the  jadicatnre, 
he  uoma^ti  aM  jmtfpat,  waA  tansferred  them  at  his 
pleuan  i»  niAiriar  ar  nmftaot  posts. 

Sndi  w»  the  ^rte»  vId^,  based  to  a  great 
cxU-iit  npoo  tlie  pnAiCBCBa  of  the  French  people, 
fixM  even  more  deeplj  m  tfae  national  diameter  the 
Hiltingne#8  to  depend  upon  omnipr-sent,  all-directing 
power.  Its  rational  order,  its  legolarity,  its  command 
of  t]](;  highest  science  and  experience,  eonid  not  fail  to 
roiilcr  ^rcat  and  rapid  benefits  npon  the  country.  It 
liiiH  usiiivlly  been  viewed  by  the  French  themselves  as 
Olid  of  the  finest  creations  of  political  wisdom.  In 
r»)iTipmiHoii  with  the  species  of  self-government  which 
Mii'ii  an<]  lung  afterwards  existed  in  England,  the 
tM'iilniliNiit.ioii  of  France  had  all  the  superiority  of 
IH'o^icNM  mid  intelligence  over  torpor  and  self-contra- 
ilii>liuii,  Yi't  a  lii'uvy,  an  incalculable  price  is  paid  by 
iM<>ry  tiiilinii  wliicli  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
t'llli'ioiiiy  iiliiiiuhins  its  local  liberties,  and  all  that  is 
I'liimd  H|i  willi  their  exercise.  No  immortality  of 
j\tiiitli  MTiiii'il  IIh'  institutions  of  France  against  the 
«i'iiKtui»»  iiiHJ  coiTiiption  which  at  some  period  under- 
liiliii>  nil  ili'H]iiitiMniK.  The  historian  who  has  exhausted 
9\v\jl   Wnti  uf  pruiHo  upon  the  political  system  of  the 
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Consulate  lived  to  declare,  as  Chief  of  tlie  State 
himself,  that  the  first  need  of  France  was  the  de- 
centralisation of  power.* 

After  ten  years  of  disquiet,  no  Government  could 
be  so  welcome  to  the  French  nation  as  one  that 
proclaimed  itself  the  representative  not  g^^  ^  ^ 
of  party  or  of  opinion,  but  of  France  ^^p'^- 
itself.  No  section  of  the  nation  had  won  a  triumph 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate;  no  section 
had  suffered  a  defeat.  In  his  own  elevation  Bona- 
parte announced  the  close  of  civil  conflict.  A 
Government  had  arisen  which  summoned  all  to  its 
service;  which  would  employ  all,  reward  all,  recon- 
cile all.  The  earliest  measures  of  the  First  Consul 
evidenced  the  policy  of  reconciliation  by  which  he 
hoped  to  rally  the  whole  of  France  to  his  side.  The 
law  of  hostages,  under  which  hundreds  of  families 
were  confined  in  retaliation  for  local  Royalist  dis- 
turbances, was  repealed ;  and  Bonaparte  himself  went 
to  announce  their  liberty  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
Temple.  Great  numbers  of  names  were  struck  off 
the  list  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  road  to  pardon  was 
subsequently  opened  to  all  who  had  not  actually 
served  against  their  country.  In  the  selection  of  his 
officers  of  State,  Bonaparte  showed  the  same  desire  to 
win  men  of  all  parties.  Cambac^rfes,  a  regicide,  was 
made  Second  Consul ;  Lebrun,  an  old  official  of  Louis 
XVI.,  became  his  colleague.  In  the  Ministries,  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  Council  of  State  the  nation  saw  men 

•  M.  Tliiers,  Feb.  21, 1872. 
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of  proved  altility  chosen  from  all  callings  in  life  and 
from  all  political  ranks.  No  GovemineDt  of  Franco 
had  counted  among  its  members  so  many  names  emioi-nt 
iuT  capacity  and  experience.  One  qaality  alone  was 
indispensable,  s  readiness  to  serve  and  to  obey.  In 
the  intellectual  greatness  wliicli  made  the  combination 
of  all  the  forces  of  France  a  familiar  thought  in  Bona- 
parte's mind,  there  was  none  of  that  moral  generosity 
which  could  pardon  opposition  to  himself,  or  tolerate 
energy  acting  under  other  auspices  than  his  own. 
He  desired  to  see  authority  in  the  best  hands ;  he 
Bought  talent  and  promoted  it,  but  on  the  ander- 
stiinding  that  it  took  its  direction  from  himself.  Out- 
side this  limit  ability  was  his  enemy,  not  his  friend ; 
and  what  coutd  not  be  caressed  or  promoted  was  treated 
with  tyrannical  injustice.  While  Bonaparte  boasted 
of  tlie  career  that  he  had  thrown  open  to  talent,  he 
(siippri'ssod  the  whole  of  the  independent  journalism  of 
IVris.  and  banished  Mme.  de  Stael,  whose  guests  cod- 
tiuuod  tA>  converse,  when  they  might  not  write,  about 
lilM<i'ty.  Kqually  piirtial,  equally  calculated,  was  Bona- 
(vtl'to's  iuduljriMico  towards  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
l{('\»'lutiou.  the  RoyuHsts  and  the  priests.  He  felt 
»\\*flm»j;  wi  the  old  hatred  of  Paris  towards  the  Vendean 
(**dO('  iiiid  I  ho  sujh'rstitious  Breton  ;  he  offered  his  friend- 
ship lo  tho  Btubborn  Bn'ton  race,  whose  loyalty  and 
1«»>»,\  hp  supivciat^-d  as  good  qualities  in  subjects ;  but 
hnlmj(  (h«iir  mibmission,  he  instructed  his  generals  in 
♦hi*  wvdt  i»r  tVftiioo  to  burn  do«Ti  the  villages,  and  set 
ft  )»viw  HjH.u  the  heads  of  the  chiefs.    Justice,  tolerance, 
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good  faith,  were  things  which  had  no  being  for  Bona- 
parte outside  the  circle  of  his  instruments  and  allies. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  Prance  it  was  not  pos- 
sible  for  the    most   unscrupulous   will   to 

I*      ,  -I  .  1  •  J     -I      I    1  Effect  of  Bona- 

carry  affCTession  further  than  it  had  been     partc»8aiitocracy 

•^       ""  outside  France. 

already  carried ;  yet  the  elevation  of  Bona- 
parte deeply  affected  the  fortunes  of  all  those  States 
whose  lot  depended  upon  France.  It  was  not  only 
that  a  mind  accustomed  to  regard  all  human  things  as 
objects  for  its  own  disposal  now  directed  an  irresistible 
military  force ;  but  from  the  day  when  France  sub- 
mitted to  Bonaparte,  the  political  changes  accompanying 
the  advance  of  the  French  armies  took  a  difTerent  cha- 
racter. Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Ehine  Provinces,  the 
Cisalpine,  the  Eoman,  atid  the  Parthenopean  Eepublics, 
had  all  received,  under  whatever  circumstance  of  wrong, 
at  least  the  forms  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  reality 
of  power  may  have  belonged  to  French  generals  and 
a>mmissioners ;  but,  however  insincerely  uttered,  the 
call  to  freedom  excited  hopes  and  aspirations  which  were 
not  insincere  themselves.  The  Italian  festivals  of 
emancipation,  the  trees  of  liberty,  the  rhetoric  of  patriotic 
assemblies,  had  betrayed  little  enough  of  the  instinct  for 
self -government ;  but  they  marked  a  separation  from  the 
past ;  and  the  period  between  the  years  1796  and  1799 
was  in  fact  the  birth-time  of  those  hopes  which  have 
since  been  realised  in  the  freedom  and  the  unity  of 
Italy.  So  long  as  France  had  her  own  tumultuous 
assemblies,  her  elections  in  the  village  and  in  the 
:^ounty-town»  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  form  republics 
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beyond  fTie  Alps  without  introducing  at  least  some  germ 
of  republican  organisation  and  spirit.  But  when  all 
power  was  concentrated  in  a  single  man,  when  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word  became  an  offence  against  the 
State,  when  the  commotion  of  the  old  municipalitiea 
was  succeeded  by  the  silence  and  the  discipline  of  a  body 
of  clerks  working  roimd  their  chief,  then 
aoKaemxa^     ^^  advancc  of  French  influence  ceased  to 

Htroad,  bat  pr*  *^ 

SSSn,^2wc5  mean  the  support  of  popular  forces  against 
the  Governments.  The  form  which  Bona- 
parte had  given  to  France  was  the  form  which  he 
intended  for  the  clients  of  Prance.  Hence  in  those 
communities  wliich  directly  received  the  impress  of 
the  Consulate,  as  in  Bavaria  and  the  minor  German 
States,  authority,  instead  of  being  overthrown,  was 
greatly  strengthened.  Bonaparte  carried  beyond  the 
Rhine  that  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  whicli 
he  accepted  at  home,  the  suppression  of  privilege,  the 
Mtlnction  of  feudal  rights,  the  reduction  of  all  ranks  to 
wiuality  before  the  law,  and  the  admission  of  all  to  the 
MtUitf  service.  But  this  levelling  of  the  social  order 
i)|t  ^i«  oliont-states  of  France,  and  the  establishment 
i|t  "IWWmi  iind  unity  in  the  place  of  obsolete  privi- 
^jktwvd  the  way  not  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Wi  tor  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The 
r  ^It^'^  was  t:iken  away  from  corporations,  from 
I  ftvwi  ecclesiastics,  was  given,  not  to  a 
\  )HMirtiviiH^i"~.  but  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
L-fUJirJl  ■jJWf  Uw  model  of  the  ofScial  hierarchy 
>K\]kt  iW  Fn-nch  had  in  the  first  epoch 
I  tttdUftvoored  to  impart  to  Europe 
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— ^ihe  spirit  of  liberty  and  self-government — ^tbey  had 
now  renounced  themselves.  The  belief  in  popular  right, 
which  made  the  difference  between  the  changes  of  1789 
and  those  attempted  bj  the  Emperor  Joseph,  sank  in 
the  storms  of  the  Eevolation. 

Yet  the  statesmanship  of  Bonaparte,  if  it  repelled  the 
liberal  and  disinterested  sentiment  of  1789,  was  no  mere 
cunning  of  a  Corsican  soldier,  or  exploit  of  mediaeval 
genius  bom  outside  its  age.*  Subject  to  the  fullest 
gratification  of  his  own  most  despotic  or  most  malignant 
impulse,  Bonaparte  carried  into  his  creations  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  greatest  European  innovators  before  the 
French  Revolution  had  based  their  work.  What 
Frederick   and    Joseph    had   accomplished,     Bonaparte  le^ 

^.■iij  1.1  1.1*  Iatc8  m  the  spirit 

or    failed  to  accomplish,   was    realised   m     of  tbe  reforming 

A  '  monarchaoxlSth 

Western  Germany  when  its  Sovereigns  be-  <*°*°^- 
came  the  clients  of  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  was  no 
child  of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  was  the  last  and  the 
greatest  of  the  autocratic  legislators  who  worked  in  an 
imfree  age.  Under  his  rule  France  lost  what  had 
seemed  to  be  most  its  own;  it  most  powerfully  ad- 
vanced the  forms  of  progress  common  to  itself  and  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Bonaparte  raised  no  population  to 
liberty :  in  extinguishing  privilege  and  abolishing  the 
legal  distinctions  of  birth,  in  levelling  all  personal  and 
corporate  authority  beneath  the  single  rule  of  the  State, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  a  rational  freedom,  when,  at 
a  later  day,  the  Government  of  the  State  should  itself 
become  the  representative  of  the  people's  wilL 

•  As  Laofrey,  L  ft. 


LnnFrill*— War  Vtvuaa  Ba^^  nd  Ik  KwtkBB  lUntime  I.aagiia— 
tlatUd  nl  C^oahun-Mndfr  tf  fliJ  ■■*  ^  ^  KarititM  War— 
K[i|;liiili  Annjr  mUn  Egjpt— Fkwcfc  JifcaM  Kk  AlennAnt— ChpitnkU  at 

n.ipn.ml    Alnniniltj. P»i«»j».«»»if  1^  ■  ■■  t  ■« V^i^wiA  mm^  ff.,fmf 

dipiM  «t  London,  tolIowadbj-ftMeafAawB—Fftt^Inb  Pallor  and  Ut 
Ki'tiintiiHiit — DebAtvs  on  (he  Ptam — Af^pvaacaa  of  Boiuijnrta  dmuig  tha 
Oiintiiiimtiil  I'cacn— llollaud,  TUlv,  BarUerliziid— Rrltlenient  ol  Gemunj 
nnilnr  French  and  Ituaaian  inSoenoa — SfHnanoB  <tf  Fifrl  wiairtif  1  Btatea 
Hn<l  Flip  Ci(iw-IU  effecta— Slsin— Pnaea  andK  tha  Oiaianlato— The 
(Kvll  (V«U-Th»  Concordat. 

TiiK  onttibUslimeiit  of  the  Consulate  gave  France  peace 
^  from    the   strife    of    parties.      Peace    from 

t'"r-'.'"«..i  h^  fon'tj,'n  warfare  was  not  less  desired  by  the 
nation;  and  although  the  IHrst  Consul 
hiiHHotf  wtts  n'stli'ssly  planning  the  next  campaign, 
it  l'«-K»u>riHt  to  \m  policy  to  represent  himself  as  the 
l»\'d»«U(i'  l>i>t\vivn  France  and  Europe.  Discarding 
till'  \\n\w\  itipK>m«tio  forms,  Bonaparte  addressed  letters 
t(t  IttN  tnvn  ttttmo  to  tl)i>  Kiiiporor  Francis  and  to  King 
tivtv)*^  lit.,  d(>|tlorii)^  the  miseries  inflicted  by  war 
\m*v»  unlioun  uftturHll)'  lUliod,  and  declaring  his  per- 
^i»(\rtl  «u\ii'l_Y  t«>  onlor  upon  negotiations  for  peace. 
*4*l*\'  O'pl^v  *>f  Au>trin.  whioh  was  courteously  worded, 
k^W^vtvtt's'sl  M(  otVt>r  ou  tlio  iHirt  of  Bonaparte  to  treat  for 
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peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Such  a  proposal  was  the  best  evidence  of  Bonaparte's 
real  intentions.  Austria  had  re-conquered  Lombardy, 
and  driven  the  armies  of  the  Republic  from  the  Adige 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Nice.  To  propose  a  peace  which 
should  merely  restore  the  situation  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  pure  irony.  The  Austrian 
Government  accordingly  declared  itself  unable  to 
treat  without  the  concurrence  of  its  allies.  The  answer 
of  England  to  the  overtures  of  the  First  Consul  was 
rough  and  defiant.  It  recounted  the  causes  of  war 
and  distrust  which  precluded  England  from  negotiating 
with  a  revolutionary  Government;  and,  though  not 
insisting  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  a  condi- 
tion of  peace,  it  stated  that  no  guarantee  for  the  sincerity 
and  good  behaviour  of  France  would  be  so  acceptable  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  recall  of  the  ancient  family. 

Few  State-papers  have  been  distinguished  by  worse 
faults  of  judgment  than  this  English  manifesto.  It  was 
intended  to  recommend  the  Bourbons  to  France  as  a 
means  of  procuring  peace:  it  enabled  Bonaparte  to  repre- 
sent England  as  violently  interfering  Avith  the  rights 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  Bourbons  as  seeking  their 
restoration  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  their  country. 
The  answer  made  to  Pitt's  Government  from  Paris  was 
such  as  one  high-spirited  nation  which  had  recently  ex- 
pelled its  rulers  might  address  to  another  that  had 
expelled  its 'rulers  a  century  before.  If  Talleyrand's 
reply  failed  to  convince  King  George  that  before 
restoring  the  Bourbons  he  ought  to  surrender  his  own 
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throne  to  the  Stuarts,  it  succeeded  in  transferring  atten- 
tion from  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Franc*  to  the  preten- 
sions advanced  \>j  England.  That  it  afl'ected  the  actual 
course  of  events  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  The 
French  Government  was  well  acquainted  with  the  real 
grounds  of  war  possessed  by  England,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  by  which  the  British  Cabinet  weakened  the 
statement  of  its  cause.  What  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  now  thought,  or  did  not  think,  had  become  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance. 

The  war  continued.  Winter  and  the  early  spring 
situttion  of  uia  ^^  ISOO  passcd  iu  Prauce  amidst  vigorous 
'™'"  but  concealed  preparations  for  the  campaign 

which  was  to  drive  the  Anstrians  from  Italy.  In 
Lombardy  the  Austrians  spent  months  in  inaction, 
wliich  might  have  given  them  Genoa  and  completed  the 
conquest  of  Italy  before  Bonaparte's  army  could  take 
the  field.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  April  that 
Melas  assailed  the  French  positions  on  the  Genoese 
Apennines;  a  fortnight  more  was  spent  in  mountain 
warfare  before  Massena,  who  now  held  the  command, 
found  himself  shut  up  in  Genoa  and  blockaded  by  land 
and  sea.  The  army  which  Bonaparte  was  about  to 
lead  into  Italy  lay  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Dijon, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  himself.  On  the 
Rhine,  from  Strashurg  to  Schaffhausen,  a  force  of 
100,000  men  was  readyto  cross  into  Germany  under  the 
command  of  Moreau,  who  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  pushing  the  Austrians  back  from  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  80    rendering   any   attack    through    Switzerland 
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upon  tlie  communications  of  Bonaparte's   Italian  force 
impossible.     Moreau*s   army  was  the  first     Mowau  invades 

.  k  k        1    •  I*  !•<••  South  Qemuuij. 

to  move.  An  Austrian  force,  not  inferior  Aprii,i8ao. 
to  Moreau*s  own,  lay  within  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  that 
covers  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg.  Moreau  crossed  the 
Hhine  at  various  points,  and  by  a  succession  of  ingenious 
manoeuvres  led  his  adversary,  Kray,  to  occupy  all  the 
roads  through  the  Black  Forest  except  those  by  which 
the  northern  divisions  of  the  French  were  actually 
passing.  A  series  of  engagements,  conspicuous  for  the 
skill  of  the  French  general  and  the  courage  of  the 
defeated  Austrian  s,  gave  Moreau  possession  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Ulm,  where 
Kray  took  refuge  in  his  entrenched  camp.  Beyond 
this  point  Moreau's  instructions  forbade  liim  to  ad- 
vance.  His  task  was  fulfilled  by  the  severance  of  the 
Austrian  army  from  the  roads  into  Italy. 

Bonaparte's  own  army  was  now  in  motion.  Its 
destination  was  still  secret;  its  very  existence  was 
doubted  by  the  Austrian  generals.     In  the 

BonaDflfto 

first  days  of  May  it  moved  from  Dijon  to  ^sses  the  aii». 
Geneva;  on  the  8th  of  May  the  First  Consul 
himself  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  assumed  the  command. 
The  campaign  upon  which  this  army  was  now  entering 
was  designed  by  Bonaparte  to  surpass  everything  that 
Europe  had  hitherto  seen  most  striking  in  war.  The 
feats  of  Massena  and  Suvaroff  in  the  Alps  hud  filled 
his  imagination  with  mountain-warfare.  A  victory 
over  nature  more  imposing  than  theirs  might,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Lombardy,  be 

o 
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tnade  the  prelude  to  a  victory  in  the  6eW  without  s 
parallel  in  its  effects  upon  the  enemy.  Instead  of  re- 
lieving Glenoa  by  an  advance  along  the  coast-road, 
Bonaparte  intended  to  march  across  the  Alps  and  to 
descend  in  the  rear  of  the  Austriaiis.  A  single  defeat 
would  then  cut  the  Austrians  off  from  their  communi- 
cations with  Mantoa,  and  result  either  in  the  capita- 
l.'ition  of  their  army  or  in  the  evacuation  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  that  they  had  won.  Bonaparte  led 
his  army  into  the  mountains.  The  pass  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  though  not  a  carriage  road,  offered 
no  difficulty  to  a  commander  supplied  with  every 
rusiturce  of  engineering  material  and  skill ;  and  hy 
this  road  the  army  crossed.  The  cannons  were  taken 
from  their  carriages  and  dragged  up  the  mountain  in 
hollowed  trees;  thousands  of  mules  transported  the 
ammunition  and  supplies;  workshops  for  repairs  were 
established  on  either  slope  of  the  mountain;  and  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  there  were  stores  collected 
sufficient  to  feed  the  soldiers  as  they  reached  the 
summit  during  six  successive  days  (May  15 — 20),  The 
passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  a  triumph  of  organisa- 
tion, foresight,  and  good  management;  as  a  military 
exploit  it  involved  none  of  the  danger,  none  of  the 
suffering,  none  of  the  hazard,  which  gave  such  interest 
to  the  campaign  of  Massena  and  Suvaroff. 

Bonaparte  had  rightly  calculated  upon  the  un- 
readiness of  his  enemy.  The  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  army  poured  down  the  valley  of  the  Dora- 
Baltea  upoQ  the  scanty  Austrian  detachments  at  Ivre» 
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and  Chiusella,  before  Melas,  who  had  in  vain  been  warned 
of  the  departure  of  the  French  from  Geneva,  BonapMte  cuta 
arrived  with  a  few  thousand  men  at  lunn     army     from 

SasterD      liom* 

to  dispute  the  entrance  into  Italy.  Melas  **^^' 
himself,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  had  followed  a 
French  division  to  Nice,  leaving  General  Ott  in  charge 
of  the  army  investing  Genoa.  On  reaching  Turin  he  dis- 
covered the  full  extent  of  his  peril,  and  sent  orders  to 
Ott  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  to  join  him  with 
every  regiment  that  he  could  collect.  Ott,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  prey  at  this  moment  falling 
into  his  grasp.  He  remained  stationary  till  the  5th  of 
June,  when  Massena,  reduced  to  the  most  cruel  extremi- 
ties  by  famine,  and  disappointed  of  the  relief  which 
Bonaparte  had  promised  him,  was  forced  to  surrender 
Genoa  to  the  besiegers.  But  his  obstinate  endurance 
had  the  full  effect  of  a  battle  won.  Ott's  delay  rendered 
Melas  powerless  to  hinder  the  movements  of  Bonaparte, 
when,  instead  of  marching  upon  Genoa,  as  both  French 
and  Austrians  expected  him  to  do,  he  turned  eastward, 
and  thrust  his  army  between  the  Austrians  and  their 
own  fortresses.  Bonaparte  himself  entered  Milan  (June 
2)  :  Lannes  and  Murat  were  sent  to  seize  the  bridges 
over  the  Po  and  the  Adda.  The  Austrian  detachment 
guarding  Piacenza  was  overpowered  ;  the  communica- 
tions of  Melas  with  the  country  north  of  the  Po  were 
completely  severed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  Aus- 
trian commander  but  to  break  through  the  French  or 
to  make  his  escape  to  Genoa. 

The  French  centre  was  now  at  Stradella,  half-way 

OS 
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between  Fiacenza  and  Alessandria.  Melas  was  at  length 
joined  by  Ott  at  Alessandria,  but  so  helplessly  had  the 
Austrian  forces  been  scattered  over  Lombardy,  that  out 
of  80,000  men  Melas  had  not  more  than  33,000  at  his 
command.  Bonaparte's  forces  were  equal  in  number; 
his  only  fear  was  that  Melas  might  use  his  last  line 
of  retreat,  and  escape  to  Genoa  without  an  engage* 
ment.  The  Austrian  general,  however,  who  had 
shared  with  Suvaroff  the  triumph  over  Joubert  at  Novi, 
resolved  to  stake  everything  upon  a  pitched  battle. 
He  awaited  Bonaparte's  approach  at  Alessandria. 
On  the  12th  of  June  Bonaparte  advanced  westward 
from  Stradella.  His  anxiety  lest  Melas  might  be 
escaping  from  his  hands  increased  with  every  hour  of 
the  march  that  brought  him  no  tidings  of  the  enemy; 
and  on  the  13th,  when  his  advanced  guard  had  come 
almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Alessandria  without  seeing  an 
enemy,  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and 
ordered  Desaix  to  march  southward  to  Novi  and  hold 

the  road  to  Genoa.  Desaix  led  off  his 
Marengo.  June     divisiou.     Earlv    thc    ucxt    momine    the 

14,1800.  ^  ^  ^ 

whole  army  of  Melas  issued  from  Ales- 
sandria, and  threw  itself  upon  the  weakened  line  of  the 
French  at  Marengo.  The  attack  carried  everything 
before  it:  at  the  end  of  seven  hours'  fighting, 
Melas,  exhausted  by  his  personal  exertions,  returned 
into  Alessandria,  and  sent  out  tidings  of  a  complete 
victory.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Desaix,  who  had 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  appeared  on  the 
field,  and  declared  that,  although  one  battle  had  been  lostj 
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^JJother  might  be  won.    A  sudden  cavalry-charge  struck 
panic  into  the  Austrians,  who  believed  the  battle  ended 
tod  the  foe  overthrown.     Whole  brigades  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled ;  and  ere  the  day  closed  a  ^vild  mass 
of  fugitives,  cavalry  and  infantry,  thronging  over  the 
bridges  of  the  Borraida,  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
victorious  Austrian  army.    The  loss  inflicted  at  Marengo 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Novi  or  the  Trebbia ;    but  the 
suddenness  of  the  disaster,  and  the  desperate  position 
of  the   army,    cut  off*  from  its  communications,  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  mind  of  Melas,  and      condition    oi 
he  agreed  to  an  armistice  more  fatal  than      ^"^'^^ 
an    unconditional    surrender.      The    Austrians   retired 
behind    the    Mincio,    and    abandoned   to    the   French 
every   fortress   in    Northern   Italy   that   lay    west    of 
that  river. 

A  single  battle  had  produced  the  result  of  a  cam- 
paign of  victories  and  sieges.  Marengo  was  the  most 
brilliant  in  conception  of  all  Bonaparte's  triumphs.  If 
in  its  execution  the  genius  of  the  great  commander 
had  for  a  moment  failed  him,  and  the  vigour  of  Desaix 
only  repaired  at  the  last  moment  an  error  which 
had  almost  cost  France  the  field,  no  hint  of  the  long 
hours  of  peril  and  confusion  was  allowed  to  obscure 
the  splendour  of  Bonaparte's  victory.  Every  document 
was  destroyed  which  contained  a  report  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  battle.  The  description  given  to  the 
French  nation  claimed  only  new  homage  to  the  First 
Consul's  invincible  genius  and  power. 

At  Vienna  the  military  situation  was  viewed  more 
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calmly  than  in  Melas'  camp.  The  conditions  of  the 
Auute  an-  STmistice  were  nniversally  coaderaned,  and 
BB>H  w«.  ^^^,  g^^^gjj  change  in  the  policy  of  Austria 
was  prevented  hy  a  treaty  with  England,  binding 
Austria,  in  return  for  British  subsidies,  to  make  no 
separate  peace  with  Prance  before  the  end  of  February, 
1801.  This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  day  that  brought 
the  news  of  Marengo.  It  was  the  wort  of  Thugut, 
who  still  maintained  his  influence  over  the  Emperor, 
in  spite  of  growing  unpopularity  and  almost  uni- 
versal opposition.  The  Viennese  were  tired  of  the 
war ;  Hungary  had  never  been  interested  in  it ;  the 
best  portion  of  the  Austrian  aristocnicy,  headed  by 
the  Archduke  Charles,  had  desired  to  fight  for  the 
prot«'ctioii  of  Germany,  but  felt  no  inclination  to  sup- 
port Tliugut  in  a  war  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
enterprise  for  territorial  extension  in  Italy.  Public 
opinion  forced  the  Emperor  at  least  to  take  steps  for 
ascertaining'  the  French  terms  of  peace.  An  envoy 
was  sent  to  Paris ;  and,  as  there  could  be  no  peace 
without  the  consent  of  England,  conferences  were 
held  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  naval  armistice 
between  England  and  France.  England,  however,  re- 
fused the  concessions  demanded  by  the  First  Consul ; 
and  the  negotiations,  which  were  intended  only  to 
gain  time  for  Austria,  were  broken  off  in  September. 
Tet  even  this  interval  of  three  months  left  Austria 
still  unready  to  renew  the  war,  and  the  Emperor 
found  himself  compelled  to  purchase  an  extension 
of   the  armistice  by  the  surrender  of  the    fortresses 
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ISOU. 

cf  Ulm   and  Ingolstadt  to  Moreau's  army  upon  the 
Danube. 

The  mingled  weakness  and  obstinacj  revealed  by 
this  last  transaction  excited  a  bitterness  of  popular 
feeling  which  at  length  forced  Thugut  to  withdraw 
from  office.  Austria,  however,  was  still  j^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
bound  by  its  Treaty  with  England,  and  ^*^' 
employed  the  remainder  of  the  armistice  in  strengthen- 
ing the  force  opposed  to  Moreau,  who  now  received 
orders  to  advance  upon  Vienna.  The  Archduke  Johann, 
who  took  the  command  of  the  Austrians  with  all  the 
prestige  of  a  royal  strategist  of  eighteen,  elaborated  a 
plan  for  surrounding  the  French  army  and  cutting  it  off 
from  its  communications.  Moreau  lay  upon  the  Tsar ;  the 
Austrians  held  the  line  of  the  Inn.  On  the  termination 
of  the  armistice,  on  the  26th  of  November,  the  Austrians 
advanced,  and  made  some  devious  marches  in  pursuance 
of  the  Archduke's  enterprise,  until  a  general  confusion, 
attributed  officially  to  the  weather,  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  manoeuvres  and  move  straight  against 
the  enemy.     The  direction  of  the  advance 

,  111  j'A  '1  r\  Battle  of  Hohei>> 

was  changed,  but  not  its  perversity.  On  ii»(ien.  Dec.  a, 
the  3rd  of  December  the  Austrians  plunged 
into  the  snow-blocked  roads  of  the  Forest  of  Hohen- 
linden,  believing  that  they  had  nothing  near  them 
but  the  rear-guard  of  a  retiring  French  division. 
Moreau  waited  until  they  had  reached  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  and  then  fell  upon  them  with  his  whole  force 
in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the  rear.  The  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  was  overwhelming.     What  remained  of  the 
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war  was  rather  a  chase  than  a  struggle.  Mori'an  suc- 
cessively crosspd  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the  Tniun ; 
and  on  the  25th  ot  December  the  Austrian  Government, 
seeing  that  no  effort  of  Pitt  could  possibly  keep  Moreaa 
out  of  Vienna,  accepted  an  armistice  at  Stayer,  and 
agreed  to  treat  for  peace  without  reference  to  Great 
Britain. 

Defeats  on  the  Mincio,  announced  during  the  few 
following  days,  increased  the  neccs.sity  for  peace.  Some 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  conditions  proposed 
by  Bunaiiarte,  but  they  were  in  fact  singularly 
favourable  to  Austria,  and  directed  far  more  to  the 
establishment  of  French  influence  in  Germany  than 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  No- 
thing was  taken  from  Austria  but  what  she  had 
sun  ■■ndered  at  Campo  Pormio.  It  was  not  by  the 
cession  of  Hungarian,  Italian,  or  Slavonic  provinces 
thiit  the  Government  ot  Vienna  paid  for  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  but  at  the  cost  of  that  divided  German 
race  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  for  its  head  a 
sovereign  whose  interests  in  the  Kmpire  and  in 
Germany  were  the  least  of  all  his  interests.     The  Peace 

of  Lun^ville,  concluded  between  Prance  and 
vi»r  "peb.  s.     the  Emperor  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801, 

without  even  a  reference  to  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  placed  the  minor  States  of  Germany  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  Republic.  It  left  to  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  the  whole  of  that  Venetian  territory 
which  it  bad  gained  in  1797;  it  required  no  reduction 
of  the  Hapsburg  influence  in  Italy  beyond  the  abdica- 
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tion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  but  it  ceded  to 
France,  without  the  disguises  of  1797,  the  German 
provinces  west  of  the  Ehine,  and  it  formally  bound  the 
Empire  to  compensate  the  dispossessed  lay  Sovereigns 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  approved  by  France. 
The  French  Republic  was  thus  made  arbiter,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  maimed  and 
shattered  Empire.  Even  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
like  his  predecessor  in  ejection,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
was  to  receive  some  portion  of  the  German  race  for  his 
subjects,  in  compensation  for  those  who  had  been  taken 
from  him.  To  such  a  pass  had  political  disunion 
brought  a  nation  which  at  that  time  could  show  the 
greatest  names  in  Europe  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in 
art. 

Austria  having  succumbed,  the  Court  of  Naples, 
which  had  been  the  first  of  the  Allies  to  p^^  ^^ 
declare  war,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Bona-  ^*^^^* 
parte.  Its  cruelties  and  tyranny  called  for  severe 
punishment ;  but  the  intercession  of  the  Czar  kept  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  throne,  and  Naples  received  peace 
upon  no  harder  condition  than  the  exclusion  of  English 
vessels  from  its  ports.  England  was  now  left  alone 
in  its  struggle  with  the  French  Republic.  Nor  was  it 
any  longer  to  be  a  struggle  only  against  France  and 
its  dependencies.  The  rigour  with  which  the  English 
Gt)vemment  had  used  its  superiority  at  j^^.^  ^^^^ 
sea,  combined  with  the  folly  which  it  »«**™^^°»^*^ 
had  shown  in  the  Anglo-Russian  attack  upon  Holland, 
nised  against  it  a  Maritime  League  under  the  leader- 
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Klryrkad-^i  hj  the  Unslish,  should  he  gi^oi  to  the  Czsr. 
P^nl.  ^rQ0D2'^t  his  (jther  cftpriee?,  had  caused  himself  to 
M;  rf:afi-  firand  Master  of  the  Maltese  Order  of  St 
John  of  J-:ru<alein.  His  Tmnitj  was  touched  bj  Booa- 
fi;irt';N  proposal,  and  a  frieodlj  relation  was  esta- 
hli-li'-rl  b<-tiveeD  the  French  and  Bossian  Govemments. 
Kn^rlmid,  OQ  the  other  hand,  refosed  to  place  Malta 
iiijfi'-r  Iiu^«ian  guardianship,  either  before  or  after  ita 
Hiimmd'T.  This  completed  the  breach  between  the  two 
0<iv*'niiii(-tits.  The  Czar  seized  all  the  English  vessels 
in  lii»  ports  and  imprisoned  their  crews  {Sept.  9).  A 
didcrfnce  of  long  standing  existed  between  England 
and  the  Northern  Maritime  Powers,  which  was  capable 
at  any  moment  of  being  made  a  cause  of  war.  The 
ri^^IitH  (rxercisod  over  neutral  vessels  by  English  ships 
in  tint''  of  hostilities,  though  good  in  international  law, 
were  so  oppresnire  that,  at  the  time  of  the  American 
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rebellion,  the  Nortliem  Powers  had  formed  a  league, 
known  as  the  Armed  Neutrality,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  by  force  the  interference  of  the  English  with 
neutral  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  France  English  vessels  had  again 
pushed  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  extremes.  The 
Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  accordingly 

•       ^  -y  mm  •  /•ii  /"^  Noithom  Marl* 

revived   under  the   auspices   or   the   Uzar.     time     Leagrue. 

^  Dec,  1800. 

The   League  was   signed   on  the   16th   of 
December,  1800,  by   Eussia,   Sweden,   and    Denmark. 
Some  days  later  Prussia  gave  in  its  adhesion. 

The   points   at  issue   between    Great    Britain    and 
the  Neutrals  were  such  as  arise  between  a 

...  Points  at  iasoe. 

great  naval  Power  intent  upon  rummg  its 
adversary  and  that  larger  part  of  the  world  which 
remains  at  peace  and  desires  to  carry  on  its  trade 
v^th  as  little  obstruction  as  possible.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  a  belligerent  may  search  a 
neutrcil  vessel  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  conveying 
munitions  of  war,  and  that  a  neutral  vessel,  attempting 
to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  renders  itself  liable  to  for- 
feiture ;  but  beyond  tliese  two  points  everything  was  in 
dispute.  A  Danish  ship  conveys  a  cargo  of  wine  from 
a  Bordeaux  merchant  to  his  agent  in  New  York :  is 
the  wine  liable  to  be  seized  in  the  mid-Atlantic  by  an 
English  cruiser,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  carry- 
ing-trade, or  is  the  Danish  flag  to  protect  the  property  of 
a  Frenchman  from  the  exercise  of  that  naval  superiority 
which  gives  England  its  only  arms  of  oflbnce?  England 
announces  that  a  French  port  is  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
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Is  a  Swedish  vessel,  stopped  on  the  high  seas  wbi!e 
making  for  the  port  in  question,  to  be  considered  a  lawful 
prize,  when,  if  it  had  reached  the  port,  it  would  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  found  no  real  blockade  in  existence? 
A  Russian  cargo  of  hemp,  pitch,  and  timber  is  inter- 
cepted by  an  English  vessel  on  its  way  to  an  open 
port  in  France.  la  the  staple  produce  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  lose  its  market  as  contraband  of  war  ?  or  is 
an  English  man-of-war  to  allow  material  to  pass  into 
France,  without  which  the  repair  of  French  vessels  of 
war  would  be  impossible? 

These  were  the  questions  raised  as  often  as  a  firm 
of  shipowners  ■  in  a  neutml  country  saw  their  vessel 
come  back  into  port  cleared  of  its  cargo,  or  heard  that 
it  was  lying  in  the  Thames  awaiting  the  judgment  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right 
to  seize  all  French  property,  in  whatever  vessel  it  might 
be  sailing,  and  to  confiscate,  as  contraband  of  war,  not 
only  muskets,  gunpowder,  and  cannon,  but  wheat,  on 
which  the  provisioning  of  armies  depended,  and  hemp, 
pitch,  iron,  and  timber,  out  of  which  the  navies  of  her 
adversary  were  formed.  The  Neutrals,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanded  that  a  neutral  flag  should  give  safe 
passage  to  all  goods  on  board,  not  being  conti'aband  of 
war ;  that  the  presence  of  a  vessel  of  State  as  convoy 
should  exempt  merchantmen  from  search  ;  that  no 
port  should  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade  unless 
a  competent  blockading  force  was  actually  in  front  of 
it ;  and  that  contraband  of  war  should  include  no  other 
stores  than  those  directly  available  for  battla    Con- 
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sidcrations  of  reason  and  equity  may  be  urged  in  support 
of  every  possible  theory  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals ;  but  the  theory  of  every  nation  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  that  which  at  the  time  accorded 
with  its  own  interests.  When  a  long  era  of  peace  had 
familiarised  Great  Britain  with  the  idea  that  in  the 
future  stro^les  of  Europe  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a 
spectator  than  a  belligerent,  Q-reat  Britain  accepted 
the  Neutrals*  theory  of  international  law  as  declared 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  ;  but  in  1801,  when  the 
lot  of  England  seemed  to  be  eternal  warfare,  any  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  appeared  to  every 
English  jurist  to  contradict  the  first  principles  of  reason. 
Better  to  add  a  general  maritime  war  to  the  existing 
diflSculties  of  the  country  than  to  abandon  the  exercise 
of  its  naval  superiority  in  crippling  the  commerce  of 
an   adversary.     The  Declaration  of  Armed     ^^r    between 

•^^•r        i       ^^  I  *  1^1         •     1.       !•  Pit  England  and  the 

Neutrality,  announcmg  the  intention  or  the     Noiuiem  Man- 

•^  ^  time       Powers. 

Allied  Powers  to  resist  the  seizure  of  French  *^"^» ^*'^' 
goods  on  board  their  own  merchantmen,  was  treated  in 
this  country  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Government 
laid  an  embargo  upon  all  vessels  of  the  allied  neutrals 
lying  in  English  ports  (Jan.  14th,  1801),  cand  issued  a 
Bwarm  of  privateers  against  the  trading-ships  making 
for  the  Baltic.  Negotiations  failed  to  lower  the  de- 
mands of  either  side,  and  England  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  navies  of  Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

At  the  moment,  the  concentrated  naval  strength  of 
England  made  it  more  than  a  match  for  its  adversaries. 
A  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of   the  Uue  s^ed  from 


Tarmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  under  the  command 
of  Rtt-ker  and  Nelson,  with  ordera  to  coerce  the  Danes 
and  to  hinder  the  junction  of  the  confederate  navies. 
The  fleet  reached  the  Sound.  The  Swedish  batteries 
commanding  the  Sound  failed  to  open  fire.  Nelson 
kept  to  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  brought 
his  ships  safely  past  the  storm  of  shot  poured  upon 
them  from  the  Danish  batteries  at  Elsinore. 
bn.  ^St.  He  appeared  before  Copenhagen  at  mid- 
day on  the  30th  of  March.  Preparations 
for  resistance  were  made  by  the  Danes  with  extra- 
ordinary spirit  and  resolution.  The  whole  population 
of  Copenhagen  volunteered  for  service  on  the  ships,  the 
forts,  and  the  floating  batteries.  Two  days  were  spent 
by  the  English  in  exploring  the  shallows  of  the  channel ; 
oil  tlie  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  Nelson  led  his 
ships  into  action  in  front  of  the  harbour.  Three  ran 
aground ;  the  Danish  fire  from  land  and  sea  was  so 
violent  that  after  some  hours.  Admiral  Parker,  who 
watched  the  engagement  from  the  mid-channel,  gave 
the  signal  of  recall.  Nelson  laughed  at  the  signal,  and 
continued  the  battle.  In  another  hour  the  six  Danish 
men-of-war  and  the  whole  of  the  floating  batteries  were 
disabled  or  sunk.  The  English  themselves  had  suffered 
most  severely  from  a  resistance  more  skilful  and  more 
determined  than  anything  that  they  had  experienced 
from  the  French.  Nelson  gladly  ofiered  a  truce  as  soon 
as  his  own  victory  was  assured.  The  truce  was  followed 
by  negotiation,  and  the  negotiation  by  an  armistice 
for  fourteen  weeks,  a  term  which  Nelson  considered 
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sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  and  to  overthrow  the 
navies  of  Sweden  and  Bussia. 

Bat  an  event  had  already  occurred  more  momentous 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  Northern  Confederacy  than 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen  itself.     On  the 

^  o  Murder  of  Paul. 

night  of  the  23rd  of  March  the  Czar  of  ^^'*^^- 
Bussia  was  assassinated  in  his  palace.  Paul's  tyrannical 
violence,  his  caprice,  verging  upon  insanity,  the  threats 
and  insults  which  were  the  only  regular  part  of  his 
conduct,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  a  Court  ac- 
quainted with  no  mode  of  remonstrance  but  homicide. 
A  deed  of  hurried  violence  brought  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  the  crown  which  he  had  consented  to  receive 
after  a  bloodless  abdication.  Alexander  immediately 
reversed  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  sent  friendly 
communications  both  to  the  Government  at  London 
and  to  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  The  maintenance  of  commerce  with  England 
was  in  fact  more  important  to  Russia  than  the  pro- 
tection of  its  carrying  trade.  Nelson's  attack  was 
averted.  A  compromise  was  made  between  the  two 
Governments,  which  saved  Russia's  interests  without 
depriving  England  of  its  chief  rights  against  France. 
The  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  in  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  protection  of  an  enemy's 
eroods  bv  the  neutral  flao^.      Great  Britain 

o  J  o  Peace     between 

continued  to  seize  French  merchandise  on     Sf^^North'SS 

board    whatever  craft  it  might  be  found ; 

but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  presence  of  a  ship  of 
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war  should  exempt  neutral  vessels  from  search  by 
privateers,  and  that  no  port  should  be  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  blockade  unless  a  reasonable  blockading 
force  was  actually  in  front  of  it.  The  articles  con- 
demned as  contraband  were  so  limited  as  not  to  in- 
clude the  flax,  hemp,  and  timber,  on  whose  export  the 
commerce  of  Russia  depended.  With  these  concessions 
the  Czar  was  easily  brought  to  declare  Russia  again 
neutral.  The  minor  Powers  of  the  Baltic  followed  the 
example  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  naval  confederacy 
which  had  threatened  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  conflict 
between  England  and  the  French  Republic  left  its  only 
trace  in  the  undeserved  suffering  of  Denmark. 

Eight  years  of  warfare  had  left  France  unassailable 
in  Western  Europe,  and  England  in  command  of  every 
sea.  No  Continental  armies  could  any  longer  be  raised 
by  British  subsidies:  the  navies  of  the  Baltic,  with 
which  Bonaparte  had  hoped  to  meet  England  on  the 

Affair,  in E^ypt.       ^?^^'    ^'^^^    ^^     P^'^^^    ^^  *^'^"'     P^^^^^'         ^oJPt 

was  now  the  only  arena  left  where  French 
and  English  combatants  r-ould  meet,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Northern  Confedorac}^  had  in  fact  determined 
the  fate  of  Egypt  by  leaving  England  in  undisputed 
command  of  the  approach  to  Egypt  by  sea.  The 
French  army,  vainly  expecting  reinforcements,  and 
attacked  by  the  Turks  from  the  east,  was  caught  in 
a  trap.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  from 
Alexandria,  his  successor,  General  Kleber,  had  addressed 
a  report  to  the  Directory,  describing  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the   force    which  Bonaparte   had  chosen   tc 
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abandon.  The  report  was  intercepted  by  the  English, 
and  the  Government  immediately  determined  to  accept 
no  capitulation  which  did  not  surrender  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  An  order  to 
this  effect  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  order  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English 
admiral  co-operating  with  the  Turks,  an  agreement  had 
been  already  signed  by  him  at  El  Arish,  granting  Kleber's 
army  a  firee  return  to  Prance.  (Feb.  24,  1800.)  After 
Kleber,  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  certain  positions.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  found  himself  compelled  to  inform  the  French 
general  that  in  the  negotiations  of  El  Arish  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  the  British  Government 
insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  French  forces. 
EHeber  replied  by  instantly  giving  battle  to  the  Turks 
at  Heliopolis,  and  putting  to  the  rout  an  army  six  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own.  The  position  of  the  French 
seemed  to  be  growing  stronger  in  Egypt,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  Turkish  re- conquest  more  doubtful,  when 
the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  robbed  the  French  of  their 
able  chief,  and  transferred  the  command  to  General 
Menou,  one  of  the  very  few  French  officers  of  marked 
incapacity  who  held  command  at  any  time  during  the 
war.  The  British  Government,  as  soon  as  it  learnt 
what  had  taken  place  between  Kleber  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  declared  itself  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  con- 
vention of  El  Arish.  The  offer  was,  however,  rejected 
by  the  French.  It  was  clear  that  the  Turks  could 
never  end  the  war  by  themselves;  and  the  British 
f 
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Ministry  at  last  came  to  understand  tliat  Egypt  must  be 
re-coaquered  by  English  arms.  Many  months  were,  H 
Djioal,  sfeai  in  dt^libi'nitions;  but  the  armament  which 
was  at  length  dispatched  from  Malta  at  least  possessed 
the  advantage  of  not  being  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  York. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1801,  a  force  of  17,000  men, 

led  by  Sir    Ralph   Abercrorabj',    landed  in 

fc^^tojt      Egypt.    According  to  the  plan  of  the  British 

Government,    Abereromby's  attack  was   to 

be  supported  by  a  Turkish  corps  from  Syria,  and  by  an 

Anglo-Indian  division  brought  from  Ceylon  to  Kosseir, 

on   tlif  Ki-d  Sen.     The  Turks  and  the    Indian   troops 

were,   however,    behind    their  time,    and    Abercromby 

o-iened  the  campaign  alone.     Menoa  had  still  27,000 

troops  at  his  disposal.      Had  he  moved  up  with  the 

whole  of  his  army  from  Cairo,  lie  might  have  destroyed 

the  Eiiglish  immediately  after  their  landing      Instead 

of  doing  so,  he  allowed  weak  isolated  detachments  of  the 

French  to  sink  before  superior  numbers.      The  English 

had  already  gained  confidence  of  victory  when  Menou 

advanced  in  some  force  in  order  to  give  battle  in  front  of 

A 1  -xandria.    The  decisive  engagement  took  place  on  the 

•Jl  t  of  March.     The  French  were  completely  defeated. 

however,  still  refused  to  concentrate  his  forces ; 

d  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  13,000  French  troops 

"h*  h  had  been  left  behind  at  Cairo  by  the  general  were 

*  '*'  ff  f,oni  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

■       t  «tf<>Tnnts  made  by  Admiral  Ganteaume  to  land 
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tlie  end  of  June  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish  force  enabled 
the  English  to  surround  the  French  in  Cairo.  The 
circuit  of  the  works  was  too  large  to  be  successfully 
defended;  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  without 
the  heavy  artillery  necessary  for  a  siege.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  terms  which  had  originally  been 
offered  at  El  Arish  were  again  proposed  to  General 
Belliard  for  himself  and  the  army  of  Cairo. 
They  were  accepted,    and    Cairo   was  sur-     late  at  cSro. 

•^  .  .  June  27.  1801. 

rendered  to  the  English  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  be  conveyed  back  to  France 
(June  27).  Soon  after  the  capitulation  General  Baird 
reached  Lower  Egypt  with  an  Anglo-Indian  division. 
Menou  with  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  was  now 
blockaded  in  Alexandria.  His  forts  and  outworks  were 
successively  carried;  his  flotilla  was  destroyed ;  and  when 
all  hope  of  support  from  France  had  been  abandoned, 
the  army  of  Alexandria,  which  formed  the  last  remnant 
of  the  troops  with  which  Bonaparte  had  won  his  earliest 
Tictories  in  Italy,  found  itself  compelled  to  ^^  ^^  Aiexan- 
accept  the  terms  which  had  been  granted  ^'***  ^"**^- 
at  Cairo,  and  to  evacuate  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
French  in  Egypt  (Aug.  30).  It  was  the  first  important 
success  which  had  been  gained  by  English  soldiers  over 
the  troops  of  the  Republic ;  the  first  campaign  in  which 
the  generalship  had  permitted  the  army  to  show  itself 
in  its  true  quality. 

Peace  was  now  at  hand.  Soon  after  the  Treaty  of 
Lun^ville  had  withdrawn  Austria  from  the  Negotiation,  tm 
war,  unofficial  negotiations  had  taken  place 

f2 
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hot  ween  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
The  object  with  which  Pitt  had  entered  upon  the  war, 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  European  system  against  the 
aggression  of  Prance,  was  now  seen  to  be  one  which 
England  nmst  abandon.     England  had  borne  its  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  Continent.      If  the  Continental 
Powers  could  no  longer  resist  the  ascendancy  of  a  single 
State,  England  could  not  struggle  for  the  Balance  of 
i^ower  alone.     The  negotiations  of  1801  had  little  in 
coiumon  with   those   of   1796.      Belgium,  which  had 
been    the    burden    of    Pitt's    earlier    despatches,  no 
longer    ligut'cd    as    an    object    of    contention.      The 
frontier    of    the     Rhine,    A\ifh     thi*    virtual     posses- 
sion of  Jlollaiid  and  Northern  Italy,  mulor    the  title 
of  the    l)a< avian,  Ligui'ian,  and   CLsalpine    Republics, 
was    tacitly    concrdod     to    France.       In    place    of    the 
r.'storation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  negotiators  of   ISOl 
ai^Micd  al>out  the  disposal  of  Egypt,  of  !Malta,  and  of 
the   colonies    which  Great  Britain  had  conquered  from 
France    and    its    allies.       Events    decided    the    fate    of 
■'"'syP^-      I'l^^'  restoration  of   Malta  to  the   Knii^hts  of 
St.  fJohn  was  strenuously  demanded  by  France,  and  not 
refused  by  l^ngland.      It  was  in  relation  to  the  colonial 
claims  of   France  that  the   two  Governments  found  it 
niost    dillicult    to    ayree.       Great    Britain,   which    had 
lost    no   territory   itself,  had    conquered   nearly  all   the 
.Vsiatio  and  Atlantic  colonies  of  the  French  Republic 
vA  0*!  its  Outch   and   Spanish  allies.      In  return   Icr 
^^      -v,or»Ulon   of  Ceylon,   the   Gape  of  Good    Iioi)e, 
c  4-i»;t,k  Ttiuidad,  and  various  East  and  West  Indian 
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setilementSy  France  had  nothing  to  offer  to  Great  Britain 
but  peace.  If  peace,  however,  was  to  be  made,  the  only 
possible  settlement  was  by  means  of  a  compromise ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  England  should  retain  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad,  and  restore  the  rest  of  the  colonies  which 
she  had  taken  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Pre- 
liminaries of  peace  embodying  these  con- 

«•..  •  iiTi  nil        Preliminaries  of 

ditions  were  siemed  at  London  on  the  1st     London,  octi, 

...  ^^^' 

of  October,  1801.     Hostilities  ceased;  but 

an  interval  of  several  months  between  the  preliminary 
agreement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  final  treaty  was 
employed  by  Bonaparte  in  new  usurpations  upon  the 
Continent,  to  which  he  forced  the  British  Government 
to  lend  a  kind  of  sanction  in  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.  The  Government,  though  discontented, 
was  unwilling  to  treat  these  acts  as  new  occasions 
of  war.  The  conferences  were  at  length  p^ujeofAmiena, 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  definite  treaty  s'.isoa. 

between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at 
Amiens  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802. 

The  Minister  who,  since  the  first  outbreak  of 
war,  had  so  resolutely  struggled  for  the  freedom 
of  Europe,  was  no  longer  in  power  when  ««..„«». 
Great  Britain  entered  into  negotiations  °^''  !*■«». 
with  the  First  Consul.  In  the  same  week  that 
Austria  signed  the  Peace  of  Lundville,  Pitt  had 
retired  from  office.  The  catastrophe  which  dissolved 
his  last  Continental  alliance  probably  disposed  Pitt  to 
make  way  for  men  who  could  treat  for  peace  with  a 
better  grace  than  himself,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
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his  retirement  was  an  affair  of  internal  policy.  Among 
the  few  impoi*tant  domestic  measures  which  Pitt  had 
not  sacrificed  to  foreign  warfare  was  a  project  for 
the  Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Ireland  had  up  to  this  time  possessed  a  Parliament 
nominally  independent  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
population,  however,  was  too  much  divided  to  create 
a  really  national  government;  and,  even  if  the  in- 
ternal conditions  of  the  country  had  been  better,  the 
practical  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  must  have  pre- 
vented the  Parliament  of  Dublin  from  being  more 
than  an  agency  of  ministerial  corruption.  It  was  the 
desire  of  Pitt  to  give  to  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  a 
fictitious  independence,  that  real  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  Great  Britain  which  has  more  than 
recompensed  Scotland  and  Wales  for  the  loss  of  separate 
nationality.  As  an  earnest  of  legislative  justice,  Pitt 
gave  hopes  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Catholic  party 
that  the  disabilities  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  many  offices  in 
the  public  service  would  be  no  longer  maintained.     On 

this  understanding  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
imd  and  Great     abstained  from  offering  to  Pitt's  project  a 

Biit.un.    1800.  ^  ^  °  r      J 

resistance  which  would  probably  have  led  to 
its  failure.  A  majority  of  members  in  the  Protestant 
Parliament  of  Dublin  accepted  the  price  which  the 
Ministry  ofibred  for  their  votes.  A  series  of  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  the  two  countries 
was  transmitted  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1800;  the 
English  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Union  in  the 
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same  summer;  and  the  first  United  Parliament  of 
Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled  at  London  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1801. 

Pitt  now  prepared  to  fulfil  his  virtual 
promise  to  the  Irish  Catholics.     A  measure     wnandpate  tha 
obliterating  the  ancient  lines  of  civil   and 
religious   enmity,   and   calling  to    public  life   a   class 
hitherto   treated    as   alien   and  hostile  to  the    State, 
would  have   been  in   true   consonance    with  all    that 
was   best    in    Pitt's    own    statesmanship.       But    the 
ignorant    bigotry   of  King   George  III.    was    excited 
against  him  by  men  who  hated   every  act  of  justice 
or   tolerance  to   Eoman  Catholics ;    and  it  proved  of 
greater   force   than  the  genius  of  the   Minister.     The 
obstinacy    which,   eighteen    years    before,   had   baffled 
the   hostile    majorities  of  Pox   and   North   was    now 
proof  against  all  the  claims  of  Pitt's  long  and  affec- 
tionate   service.      The     old     threat     of    the     King's 
personal  enmity  was  publicly  addressed  to  Pitt's  col- 
league, Dundas,  when  the  proposal  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet ;  and,  with 
a    just   regard   for  his  own   dignity,    Pitt     ^^  re^Agns, 
withdrew  from  office  (Feb.  4,  1801),  unable     ^'*'"''''' 
to  influence  a  Sovereign  who  believed  his  soul  to  be 
staked  on  the  letter  of  the  Coronation  Oath.    The  ablest 
members  of  Pitt's  Government,  Grenville,  Dundas,  and 
Windham,    retired    with    their     leader.       Addington, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became       AddiMrton 
Prime  Minister,  with  colleagues  as  imdis-       ***'»**««'• 
tinguished  as  himself.     It  was  under  the  Government 


of  A/i£aeba  cWc  lae  z^z--'::..i^'-'^  '^--^-   >»:-ja  which 

OetoiiavlSn. 

FStt  U^mK  MffMlii  Oe  mw  Ministiy  in  th«ir 
pific7  rf  pan;  OxBiO^  litely  Fitt's  FbRign  Minis  ti-T, 
mk^wni^ty  fxmioBBed  kott  the  maat^  <i£  the  con- 
qoend  coloaiw  ^d  Ac  paBey  «f  gnatiiig  fVanee  peace 
.^^^^        oo  SBf  iKH>   ■fcwtuiu.    Yiewcd  bv  the 
'  **^  I%iit  of  oar  owb  bowledge  of  erents,  the 

Peace  of  ISOl  mpp^os  ao  bor  ti»a  an  nnprt-fi table 
break  in  an  JDeritable  ««r:  aad  perit>ps  erea  then  the 
hi^K  of  Bonaparte's  m^WtwB  jastified  those  who,  like 
Urenrilie,  aiged  the  nation  to  give  no  trace  to  France, 
an<l  to  trast  to  Bonaparte's  own  injustice  to  raise  as 
up  allies  upr^n  the  Continent.  Bat,  for  the  moment, 
prrace  Recmed  at  least  worth  m  trial.  The  modes  of 
prosecuting  a  war  of  offence  were  exhausted;  the  cost 
of  the  national  defence  remaned  the  same.  There  wen 
no  more  navies  to  destroy,  no  more  colonies  to  seize; 
the  sole  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  was  hy  blockading 
his  port><,  and  depriving  him  of  bis  maritime  commerce. 
On  tlu;  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 
ri?i|iiir(rd  the  maintenauce  of  an  enormoos  army  and 
tiiilitiii  in  England,  and  prevented  any  great  reduction 
in  th('  expenses  of  the  war,  which  had  already  added 
two  liundrcd  millions  to  the  National  Debt.  Nothing 
was  lost  by  making  peace,  except  certain  colonies  and 
military  poxitlons  which  few  were  anxious  to  retain. 
The  argument  that  England  could  at  any  moment 
recover  what  she  now  surrendered  was  indeed  a  far 
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Bounder  argument  than  most  of  the  arguments  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  positions  in  question  were 
of  no  real  service.  Yet,  even  on  the  latter  point, 
there  was  no  want  of  high  authority.  It  was  Nelson 
himself  who  assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  neither 
Malta  nor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  ever  be  of 
importance  to  Great  Britain.*  In  the  face  of  such 
testimony,  the  men  who  lamented  that  England  should 
abandon  any  part  of  her  own  strength,  or  allow  the 
adversary  to  recover  any  lost  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  passed  for  unpractical  fanatics. 
The  Legislature  reflected  the  general  feeling  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  by  majorities  of 
ten  to  one. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Addington  had  acted  with 

energy  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Baltic,  it       , 

was  generally  felt  that  Pitt's  retirement  g^^^fhe'^coiti'. 
marked  the  surrender  of  that  resolute  policy  ^^**°** 

which  had  guided  England  since  1793.  When  once  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace  had  been  signed  in  London, 
Bonaparte  rightly  judged  that  Addington  would  waive 
many  just  causes  of  complaint,  rather  than  break  off  the 
negotiations  which  were  to  convert  the  Preliminaries 
into  a  definitive  treaty.  Accordingly,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  represented  France  at 
the  conferences  held  at  Amiens,  the  First  Consul  wrote 
through  Talleyrand  as  follows: — "You  are  forbidden 
to   entertain   any   proposition    relating    to    the    King 

*  FkrL  Hist,  Nov.  8.  180L 
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ffi^  engflgniteirt*  of  naaee  «m  aafc  00.V  to  be  broken. 
H- J  far  frr^fi-i  bringaig  indiiWDdfiiee  to  tli»  c&ot-rppabtics 
',i  Fmnc'-,  the  Peace  o€  LttneriHe  was  bet  the  intzodae- 
U',u  to  a  Kri>r#  of  changes  whicli  btvugfat  these  States 
'lir'rctlv  into  the  hands  oC  the  Fnst  C<xisdL  He  esta- 
hl  1  -  |j  ij,<:tit  of  a Wflute  gOTemment  in  France  itself  enUQed 
a  'virr<-sj>o[r<lin|^  change  in  each  of  its  dependencies, 
SiiiA  Ihi;  cn-atioD  of  an  execatiTe  which  dionld  accept 
Uii^  FirHt  Con-ul's  orders  with  as  little  qoestioQ  as  the 
ii..ii.h4  i'rtSifct  of  a  French  department.  HoUand 
*^*'""''  rtr.i'.'wcA  its  new  constitntion  while  France 
tviiM  ^till  at  war  with  England.  The  existing  Gotcth- 
iiicnt  (iiid  ljct,'iMlittiirc  of  the  BataTian  Bepablic  were 
(linnolvi'd  (Hc|)t,,  IHOI),  and  replaced  by  a  coancil  of 
Iwi'lvi-  |iiTMoiiH,  ciich  holding  the  office  of  President  in 
turn  for  u  period  r»f  three  months,  and  by  a  legislature 
(iC  Uiirty-fivc,  wliich  met  only  for  a  few  days  in  the 
jiuir.     Tli«  power  given  to  the  new  President  during 
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his  office  was  enough,  and  not  more  than  enough,  to 
make  him  an  efTective  servant :  a  three-months'  Minister 
and  an  Assembly  that  met  and  parted  at  the  word  of 
command  were  not  likely  to  enter  into  serious  rivalry 
with  the  First  Consul.  The  Dutch  peaceably  accepted 
the  constitution  thus  forced  upon  them ;  they  possessed 
no  means  of  resistance,  and  their  affairs  excited  but 
little  interest  upon  the  Continent. 

Par  more  striking  was  the  revolution  next  effected 
by  the  First  Consul.  In  obedience  to  orders  sent  from 
Paris  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  a 
body   of  four    hundred    and    fifty    Italian     „ 

•^  *'  Boiuiparte  made 

representatives  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  S^^^Wb^ 
middle  of  winter,  in  order  to  meet  the 
First  Consul  at  Lyons,  and  with  him  to  deliberate 
npon  a  constitution  for  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The 
constitution  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  drawn 
np  by  Talleyrand,  and  sent  to  the  Legislature 
at  Milan  some  months  before.  But  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  Italy  that  its  representatives  were 
collected  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  the  First 
Consul,  with  every  circumstance  of  national  solemnity. 
It  was  the  most  striking  homage  which  Bonaparte 
could  exact  from  a  foreign  race  in  the  face  of  all 
France ;  it  was  the  testimony  that  other  lands  besides 
France  desired  Bonaparte  to  be  their  sovereign.  When 
all  the  minor  offices  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution 
had  been  filled,  the  Italians  learnt  that  the  real  object  of 
the  convocation  was  to  place  the  sceptre  in  Bonaparte's 
hands.    They  accepted  the  part  which  they  found  them- 
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selves  forced  to  play,  and  solemuly  offered  to  the  First 
Coiiaul  the  presidency  of  the  Cisalpine  Stiit«  (Jan.  25, 
1802).  Unlike  the  French  Consulate,  the  chief  magis- 
tracy in  the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution  might  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  term  of  ten  years.  Bonaparte  haii 
practically  won  the  Crown  of  Lombardy ;  and  be 
had  given  to  France  the  example  of  a  submission 
more  unqualified  than  its  own.  A  single  phrase 
rewarded  the  people  who  had  thus  placed  them- 
selves in  his  hands.  The  Cisalpine  Republic  was 
allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  Italian  Republic. 
The  new  title  indicated  the  national  hopes  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Ttjily  during  the  past  ten  years ;  it 
indicated  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  to 
form  either  a  free  or  an  united  Italian  nation.  In  the 
Cisalpine  State  itself,  although  a  good  administration 
and  the  extinction  of  feudal  privileges  made  Bonaparte's 
Goveruraent  acceptable,  patriots  who  asked  for  freedom 
ran  the  risk  of  exile  or  imprisonment.  What  further 
influence  was  exercised  by  France  apon  Italian  soil  was 
not  employed  for  the  consolidation  of  Italy.  Tuscany, 
which  had  been  bestowed  hy  Bonaparte  upon  the 
Spanish  Prince  of  Parma,  was  controlled  by 
the  agents  of  the  First  Consul.  Piedmont, 
which  had  long  been  governed  by  French 
generals,  was  at  length  definitely  annexed  to  France. 
(Sept.,  1802.) 

Switzerland  had  not,  like  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
derived  its  liberty  from  the  victories  of 
Trench  anniea,  nor  could  Bonaparte  claim 
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the  presidency  of  the  Helvetic  State  under  the  title 
of  its  founder.  The  straggles  of  the  Swiss  parties, 
however,  placed  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  France. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  by  Massena,  in  1 799, 
the  antagonism  between  the  Democrats  of  the  towns 
and  the  Federalists  of  the  Forest  Cantons  had  broken  out 
afresh.  A  French  army  still  occupied  Switzerland ;  the 
Minister  of  the  First  Consul  received  instructions  to 
interfere  with  all  parties  and  consolidate  none.  In  the 
autumn  of  1801,  the  Federalists  were  permitted  to  dis- 
solve the  central  Helvetic  Government  created  by  tlie 
Directory  in  1798.  One  change  followed  another,  until, 
on  the  lyth  of  May,  1802,  a  second  Constitution  was 
proclaimed,  based,  like  that  of  1798,  on  centralising 
and  democratic  principles,  and  almost  extinguishing 
the  old  local  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Swiss 
League.  No  sooner  had  French  partisans  created  this 
Constitution,  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  force 
against  the  hostility  of  Berne  and  the  Forest  Cantons, 
than  the  French  army  quitted  Switzerland.  Civil  war 
instantly  broke  out,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
the  Government  established  by  the  French  had  lost 
all  Switzerland  except  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  This 
was  the  crisis  for  which  Bonaparte  had  been  waiting. 
On  the  4th  of  October  a  proclamation  ap- 

*  •*•  *  Bonaparte    M©- 

peared  at  Lausanne,  announcing  that  the     ^iu?'  ^Ls^i! 
First    Consul    had    himself   assumed   the 
office  of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League.      A  French 
army    entered   Switzerland,  and  dissolved  all  existing 
rathorities.     Fifty-six  deputies  from  the  cantons  were 
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summoned  to  Paris;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  a 
new  Constitution,  which  left  the  central  Grovernment 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  reduced  the 
national  sovereignty  to  cantonal  self-administration, 
placed  Switzerland  on  a  level  with  the  Batavian  and 
the  Cisalpine  dependencies  of  Bonaparte.  The  Rhone 
Valley,  with  the  mountains  crossed  by  the  new  road 
over  the  Simplon,  was  converted  into  a  separate  repub- 
lic under  the  title  of  La  Valais.  The  new  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  entered  upon  his 
office  with  a  pension  paid  out  of  Bonaparte's  Secret- 
police  Fund. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  independence  which  the 

setaement  of  F^acc  of  Lun^viUc  gave  to  Holland,  to  Nor- 
Qen^.  ^.j^^^   j^^,^^  j^^^  ^^  Switzerland.     The  re- 

organisation of  GeiTuauy,  which  was  provided  for  by 
tlu».  same  treaty,  affected  larger  interests,  and  left  more 
permanent  traces  upon  European  history.  In  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  to  France  lay  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire,  the  Electors  of 
Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Treves ;  but,  besides  these  spi- 
ritual sovereigns,  a  variety  of  secular  potentates,  ranging 
from  the  Elector  Palatine,  with  000,000  subjects,  to 
the  Prince  of  Wiodrunkel,  with  a  single  village,  owned 
territory  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  for  the 
dispossessed  lay  princes  new  territories  had  now  to  be 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  other  ecclesiastical  States 
in  the  interior  of  Germany.  Affairs  returned  to  the 
state  in  which  they  had  stood  in  17i)8,  and  the  comedy 
of  Uastadt  was  renewed  at  the  point  whei^e  it  had  beec 
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broken  off.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  French 
statesmen  who  controlled  the  partition  of  ecclesiastical 
Germany  now  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  Rhine,  to  mn  the  risk  of  being  murdered  by 
Austrian  hussars.  Scarcely  was  the  Treaty  of  Lundville 
signed  when  the  whole  company  of  intriguers  who 
had  touted  at  Rastadt  posted  off  to  the  French  capital 
with  their  maps  and  their  money-bags,  the  keener 
for  the  work  when  it  became  known  that  by  common 
consent  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire  were  now  to 
be  thrown  into  the  spoil.  Talleyrand  and  his  con- 
fidant Mathieu  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  bribes,  or 
to  manoeuvre  for  the  position  of  arbiters  in  Germany. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  importunities.  Solemn 
diplomatists  of  the  old  school  toiled  up  four  flighls  of 
stairs  to  the  office  of  the  needy  secretary,  or  danced 
attendance  at  the  parties  of  the  witty  Minister.  They 
hugged  Talleyrand's  pot)dle ;  they  played  blind  man's 
buff  and  belaboured  each  other  with  handkerchiefs  to 
please  his  little  niece.  The  shrewder  of  them  fortified 
their  attentions  with  solid  bargains,  and  made  it  their 
principal  care  not  to  be  outbidden  at  the  auction.  Thus 
the  game  was  kept  up  as  long  as  there  was  a  bishopric 
or  a  city  in  the  market. 

This  was  the  real  process  of  German  re-organisa- 
tion A  pretended  one  was  meanwhile  enacted  by 
the  Diet  of  Katisbon.  The  Diet  deliberated  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1801  without  arriving 
at  a  single  resolution.  Not  even  the  sudden  change 
of    Russian   policy  that  followed   the    death    of    the 
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Emperor  Paul,  and  deprived  Bonaparte  of  the  snpport 
of  the  Nortliern  Maritime  League,  coald  stimulate 
tlie  German  Powers  to  united  action.  The  old 
antaf,'onism  of  Austria  and  Prussia  paralysed  the 
l>iet.  Austria  was  etill  bent  upon  gaining  part  of 
Havuria,  Prussia  aimed  at  extending  its  iiifluenc*  into 
Southern  Germany  by  the  annexation  of  Wurzbui^  acd 
Bamberg.  Tims  the  summer  of  ISOl  was  lost  in  inter- 
minable debate,  until  Bonaparte  regained  the  inJlneDCe 
over  llussia  which  he  had  held  before  the  death  of 
Paul,  and  finally  set  himself  free  from  all  check  aud 
restraint  by  concluding  peace  with  England. 

No  j>:irt  of  Bonapai-te's  diplomacy  was  more  ahlv 
conceived  or  more  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  em- 
or,i„»ii  roikr  P'*^**  *^^"  *''*''  which  affected  the  secondary 
of  «oiiii[«n«.  states  of  Germany.  The  rivalry  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  dread  of  Austrian  aggression  felt 
ill  Bavaria,  the  grotesque  ambition  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  were  all  un- 
derstood and  turned  to  account  in  the  policy  which 
from  this  time  shaped  the  French  protectorate  beyond 
the  Khine.  Bonaparte  intended  to  give  to  Prussia  such 
an  increase  of  territory  upon  the  Baltic  as  should 
counterbalance  the  power  of  Austria ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Hanover  or  Meck- 
lenburg: but  he  forbade  Prussia's  extension  to  the 
south.  Austria,  so  far  from  gaining  new  territory  in 
Bavaria,  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  own  outlying  posses- 
sions in  Western  Germany,  and  excluded  from  all  in- 
fluence   in    this    region.      Bavaria,    dependent    upon 
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French  protection  against  Austria,  was  to  be  greatly 
strengthened.  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  enriched  by 
the  spoil  of  Bishoprics  and  Free  Cities,  were  to  look  to 
France  for  further  elevation  and  aggraudisement.  Thus, 
while  two  rival  Powers  balanced  one  another  upon  the 
Baltic  and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Sovereigas  of  Central 
and  Western  Germany,  owing  everything  to  the  Power 
that  had  humbled  Austria,  would  find  in  submission  to 
France  the  best  security  for  their  own  gains,  and  tlie 
best  protection  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
One  condition  alone  could  have  frustrated  a  policy 
agreeable  to  so  many  interests,  namely,  the  existence  of 
a  national  sentiment  among  the  Germans  themselves. 
But  the  peoples  of  Germany  cared  as  little  about  a 
Fatherland  as  their  piincess.  To  the  Hessian  and  the 
Bavarian  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  Germany  was 
scarcely  more  than  it  was  to  the  Swiss  or  the  Dutch, 
who  had  left  the  Empire  centuries  before.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  murmured  for 
a  while  at  the  extortionate  rule  of  the  Directory ; 
but  their  severance  from  Germany  and  their  incor- 
poration with  a  foreign  race  touched  no  fibre  of 
patriotic  regret;  and,  after  the  establishment  of  a 
better  order  of  things  under  the  Consulate,  the  an- 
nexation to  France  appears  to  have  become  highly 
popular.  Among  a  race  whose  members  could  thus  be 
actually  conquered  and  annexed  without  violence  to 
their  feelings  Bonaparte  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
willing  allies.  While  the  Diet  dragged  on  its  debates 
upon   the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  the  minor  States 
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pursued  their  bai^inings  witli  the  Prenth  Gorern. 
rSSS^iS  ™^°^;  and  on  the  14th  of  August,  1801,  Ba- 
Z5i«.'"ta  S  varia  signed  the  first  of  those  treaties  which 
Sn.  ■  '     made  the  First  Consul  the  patron  of  Wfatem 

Oeniiany.  Two  months  later  a  secret  treaty  between 
France  and  Russia  admitted  the  new  Czar  Alexander 
to  a  share  in  the  re-urganisation  of  Germany.  The 
Governments  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  pledged 
themselves  to  united  action  for  the  purpose  of 
maintainiug  an  equilibrium  between  Austria  and  J 
Prussia;  aoil  the  Czar  further  stipulated  for  the  ad-1 
vanceraent  of  his  own  relatives,  the  Sovereigns  of' 
Bavaria,  liadon,  and  Wurtemberg.  The  relationship 
of  these  potty  princes  to  the  Hassian  family  enabled 
Bonaparte  to  present  to  the  Czar,  as  a  graceful  conces- 
sion, the  very  measure  which  most  vitally  advanced  his 
own  power  in  Germany.  Alexander  was  completely 
duped ;  bis  intervention  made  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Austria  hopeless ;  but  it  left  the  settlement  of  Germany, 
in  all  essential  points,  the  same  as  if  the  Russian  Pleni- 
potentiaries had  never  left  St.  Petersburg.  One  after 
another  the  German  Sovereigns  settled  with  their 
patrons  for  a  share  in  the  spoil ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1802,  a  secret  agreement  between  France  and  Russia 
embodied  the  whole  of  these  arrangements,  and  disposed 
of  almost  all  the  Free  Cities  and  the  entire  ecclesiastic^ 
territory  of  the  Empire. 

When  everything  had  thus  been  settled  by  the 
foreigners,  a  Committeo,  to  which  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
had  referred  the    work  of  le-organisation.  began   ita 
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sessions,  assisted  by  a  French  and  a  Eussian  repre- 
lentative.  The  Jicheme  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  France  and  Bussia  was  produced 

..  I*  •.  <*ii  lii  Diet  of  Batisbon 

enttre ;  and,  in  opite  of  the  anger  and  the  »ooept8  Pwnch 
threats  of  Austria,  it  passed  the  Committee 
with  no  g^eatci  delay  than  was  inseparable  from  every- 
thing connected  with  German  affairs.  The  Committee 
presented  the  Scheme  to  tlie  Diet :  the  Diet  only  agi- 
tated itself  a  ?  to  the  means  of  passing  the  Scheme  with- 
out violating  the  formalities  which  were  the  breath  of  its 
life.  The  proposed  destraction  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,  and  of  forty -five  out  of  the  fifty  Free  Cities, 
would  extinguish  a  third  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Diet  itself.  If  these  unfortunate  bodies  were  permitted 
to  vote  upon  the  measure,  their  votes  might  result  in 
its  rejection :  if  unsummoned,  their  absence  would 
impair  the  validity  of  the  resolution.  By  a  master- 
piece of  conscientious  pedantry  it  was  ^^  ^f  Q^rnmn 
EOTeed  that  the  doomed  prelates  and  cities     stat€«andforty- 

^  ^  five  Free  CitioB. 

should  be  duly  called  to  vote  in  their  March'i«»- 
turn,  and  that  immediately  upon  the  mention  of 
each  name  the  answer  ** absent"  should  be  returned 
by  an  officer.  Thus,  faithful  to  its  formalities,  the 
Empire  voted  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  Constitution; 
ind  the  sovereignties  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  free 
cities,  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  centuries,  vanished 
from  Europe  (March,  1803). 

The  loss  was  small  indeed.     The  internal  condition 
of  the    priest-ruled  districts   was  generally       ^^^^^  ^^ 
wretched;  heavy  ignorance,  beggary,  and  in-       ^^^"^^^^ 

02 
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(dons  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemments  for 
purposes  of  religion,  of  education,  and  of  financial  relief. 
The  more  needy  Conrts  immediately  seized  so  welcome 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  revenues.  Germany 
lost  nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  some  hundreds  of 
monasteries;  the  suppression  of  hospitals  and  the 
impoverishment  of  Universities  was  a  doubtful  benefit. 
Through  the  destruction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
and  the  confiscation  of  Church-lands,  the  support 
of  an  army  of  priests  was  thrown  upon  the  public 
revenues.  The  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  a 
very  indifferent  civil  ruler,  became  a  very  prosperous 
clergyman  on  £20,000  a-year.  All  the  members  of  the 
annexed  or  disendowed  establishments,  down  to  the 
acolytes  and  the  sacristans,  were  credited  with  annui- 
ties equal  in  value  to  what  they  had  lost.  But  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  war  the  means  to  satisfy  these 
claims  were  not  always  forthcoming;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical revolution,  so  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the 
public  interest,  was  not  effected  without  much  severe 
and  undeserved  individual  suffering. 

The  movement  of  1803  put  an  end  to  an  order  of 
things  more  curious  as  a  survival  of  the  mixed  religious 
and  political  form  of  the  Holy  Roman  Govemmonte  in 
Empire  than  important  in  the  actual  state     more    absolute 

1  i.  and  more  regu- 

of  Europe.     The  temporal  power  now  lost     ^' 
by   the  Church  in   Germany  had   been    held   in  such 
sluggish  hands  that  its  effect  was  hardly  visible  except 
in  a  denser  prejudice  and  an  idler  life  than  prevailed 
under  other  Governments.     The  first  consequence  of  its 
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do«m^  thai  m  gmt  part  of  GfMinanj  wliicb  had 

hitherto  h  o  poUtital  orgaoisatioa  nt  all  gained  the 
benefit  of  vgnlar  system  of  taiation,  of  police,  ol 
dril  and  of  iminal  jiuttoe.  If  harsh  and  despotic,  the 
GoTcmments  which  rose  to  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chmch  "  nting  in  the  love  of 

order  and  nnif(»  '  the  State  applied  « 

fixed  law  where  i  ge  had  been  the  onlj 

role.     Appointmt  bought  or  inherited ; 

.  trades  and  proFcssii  n  open ;  the   peasant 

was  relieved  of  hU  I  al  burdens.      Among 

the  newly  1  States.  Bararia  was 

^i™  =*  ^'"i-     the  one    where    tUii   relorming   impuUe  of 

the  time  took  the  strongest  form.  A  new 
dynasty,  springing  from  the  west  of  the  Rhine, 
brouglit  sumetliing  of  the  spirit  of  French  liberalism 
into  a  country  hitherto  unsurpassed  in  Western  Europe 
for  its  ignorance  and  bigotry.*  The  Minister  Moutgelas, 
a  politician  of  French  enlightenment,  entered  upon  the 
Hiimii  crusiule  against  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  disorder 
which  Josi'ph  liad  inaugurated  in  Austria  twenty  years 
Iicfiiro.  His  measures  for  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the 
livw.  iind  for  depriving  the  Cliurch  of  its  control  over 
(•iluciilion,  wore  almost  identical  with  those  which  in 
17l'll  bud  led  to  the  revolt  of  Belgium;  and  the 
Hiivitiitm  lunibiwnors  now  unconsciously  reproduced  all 
tbt'  nitidiiovttl  platitudes  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
Mi'iilgnliiH  iirganised  and  levelled  with  a  remorseless 
(Hiiiiiiitui  HcnNO.  Among  his  victims  there  was  a  class 
•  Itm  tVloarkh,  "  aweLii.'liU>  de«  Vfttiktmischen  EoiuiLi,"  L,  27, 174 
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whicli  had  escaped  destmcidon  in  the  recent  changes. 
The  Knights  of  the  Empire,  with  their  village  jurisdic- 
tions, were  still  legally  existent ;  hut  to  Montgelas  such 
a  class  appeared  a  mere  absurdity,  and  he  suppreMion  at 
Bent  his  soldiers  to  disperse  their  courts  and  *^  Knighta. 
to  seize  their  tolls.  Loud  lamentation  assailed  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna.  K  the  dethroned  bishops  had 
bewailed  the  approaching  extinction  of  Christianity 
in  Europe,  the  knights  even  more  convincingly  de- 
plored the  end  of  chivalry.  Knightly  honour,  now 
being  swept  from  the  earth,  was  proved  to  be  the 
true  soul  of  German  nationality,  the  invisible  support 
of  the  Imperial  throne.  For  a  moment  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Emperor  forced  Montgelas  to  withdraw 
his  grasp  from  the  sacred  rents  and  turnpikes ;  but 
thQ  threatening  storm  passed  over,  and  the  example  of 
Bavaria  was  gradually  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
Courts. 

It  was  to  the  weak  and  unpatriotic  princes  who 
were  enriched  by  the  French  that  the  knights  fell 
victims.  Among  the  knights  thus  despoiled  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  was  the  Ritter  vom  Stein,  a  nobleman 
who  had  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  who  had  g^^  ^^^  ^ 
been  placed  in  high  office  in  the  newly  ^^®°'^»«^^ 
acquired  province  of  Miinster.  Stein  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  advantages  of  systematic  govern- 
ment; the  loss  of  his  native  parochial  jurisdiction  was 
not  a  serious  one  to  a  man  who  had  become  a  power 
in  Prussia ;  and,  although  domestic  pride  had  its  share 
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in  Stein's  resentment,  the  protest  now  publislied  by  him 
against  the  iig^essions  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  sounded 
a  different  note  from  that  of  his  order  generally.  That 
a  score  of  farmers  should  pay  their  dues  and  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  instead 
of  to  the  bailiff  of  the  Ritter  vom  Stein  was  not  a  matter 
to  excite  deep  feeling  in  Europe;  but  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  Glermany  should  be  worked  out  in  the  interest  of 
Freuch  hirelings  instead  of  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
people  was  justly  treated  by  Stein  as  a  subject  for 
patriotic  anger.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
Steiu  reproached  his  own  despoiler  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  petty  princes  with  that  treason  to  German  interest 
which  had  won  them  the  protection  of  the  foreigner.   He 

arguod  that  the  knights  were  a  far  less  im- 
™  the  Minor     poitaut    obstacle    to    German    unity    than 

those  very  princes  to  whom  the  knights 
were  sacrificed ;  and  he  invoked  that  distant  day  which 
should  give  to  Germany  a  real  national  unity,  over 
kniglits  and  princes  alike,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
single  patriotic  sovereign  Stein's  appeal  found  Uttle 
response  among  his  contemporaries,  liike  a  sober  man 
among  drunkards,  he  seemed  to  be  scarcely  rational. 
Tlie  simple  conception  of  a  nation  sacrificing  its  internal 
rivalries  in  order  to  avert  foreign  rule  was  folly  to  the 
politicians  who  had  all  their  lives  long  been  outwitting 
one  another  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  or  who  had  just 
become  persons  of  consequence  in  Europe  through  the 
patronage  of  Bonaparte.  Yet,  if  years  of  intolerable 
suffering    were    necessary    before   any   large  party   in 
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Germany  rose  to  the  idea  of  German  union,  the  gfronnd 
liad  now  at  least  been  broken.  In  the  changes  tliat 
followed  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  the  old  fixity  and 
rontine  of  Germany  received  its  death-blow.  In  all  but 
name  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist.  Change  and 
re-constitution  in  one  form  or  another  had  become 
familiar  to  all  men's  minds ;  and  one  real  statesman 
at  the  least  was  already  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  later  events  were  to  teach  to  the  rest  of  the 
German  race. 

Four    years    of    peace    separated    the    Treaty    of 
Lun^ville  from  the  next  outbreak  of  war        « 

Fraoce. 

between  France  and  any  Continental  i^oi-iwm. 
Power.  They  were  years  of  the  extension  of  French 
influence  in  every  neighbouring  State ;  in  France  itself, 
years  of  the  consolidation  of  Bonaparte's  power,  and 
of  the  decline  of  everything  that  checked  his  personal 
rule.  The  legislative  bodies  sank  into  the  insignificance 
for  which  they  had  been  designed ;  everything  that  was 
suffered  to  wear  the  appearance  of  strength  owed  its 
vigour  to  the  personal  support  of  the  First  Consul. 
Among  the  institutions  which  date  from  this  period, 
two,  equally  associated  with  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  history, 
the  Civil  Code  and  the  Concordat.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  codification  of  law 
had  been  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  by  almost 
every  Government  in  Europe.  In  France  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1789  had  ordered  the  statutes  by 
which   it  superseded  the  variety  of  local  customs  in 
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France  to  be  lling  cast  into  a  systematic  fons.  A 
Committee  of  the  Convention  had  completed  the  dnift 
of  a  Civil  Code.  The  Directory,  thinking  the  work 
capable  o£  improvement,  had  in  its  turn  appointed  a 
Commission  ;  but  the  project  still  remained  unachieved 
when  the  Directory  was  driven  from  power.  Bonaparte 
instinctively  threw  himself  into  a  task  so  congenial  to 
his  own  systematizing  spirit,  and  stimulated  the  efl'orta 
of  the  best  jurists  in  France  by  liis  own  personal  interest 
and  pride  in  tiie  work  of  Icgirffation.  A  Commission  of 
lawj-ers,  ;ippointed  by  the  First  Consul,  presented  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  a  Civil  Code  to  the  Council  of  State. 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State  Bonaparte 
himself  took  an  active,  though  not  always  a  beneticial, 
part.  The  draft  of  each  chapter,  a^  it  left  the  Council 
of  State,  was  submitted,  as  a  project  of  Law,  to  the 
Tribunate  and  to  the  Legislative  Body.  For  a  moment 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Tribunate  caused 
Bonaparte  to  siispend  his  work  in  impatient  jealousy. 
The  Tribunate,  however,  was  soon  brought  to  silence  j 
and  in  March,  1804,  France  received  the  Code  which, 
with  few  alterations,  has  formed  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  basis  of  its  civil  rights. 

When  Napoleon  declared  that  he  desired  his  fame 
to  rest  upon  the  Civil  Code,  he  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  power  which  names  exercise  over  man- 
kind. It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  believe  that  Napoleon 
actually  invented  the  laws  which  bear  his  name.  As 
a   mutter  of  fact,  the  substance  of   these    laws    waa 
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fixed  by  the  successive  Assemblies  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  final  revision  which  produced  the 
Civil  Code,  Napoleon  appears  to  have  originated  neither 
more  nor  less  than  several  of  the  members  of  his 
Council  whose  names  have  long  been  forgotten.  He  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a  ^apoieon  m  • 
great  legislator,  not,  however,  as  one  who,  **^*^*^- 
like  Solon  or  like  Mahomet,  himself  created  a  new  body 
of  law,  but  as  one  who  most  vigorously  pursued  the 
work  of  consolidating  and  popularizing  law  by  the  help 
of  all  the  skilled  and  scientific  minds  whose  resources 
were  at  his  command.  The  Civil  Code,  through  its 
conciseness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  justice,  enabled 
Napoleon  to  carry  a  new  and  incomparably  better  social 
order  into  every  country  that  became  part  of  his  Empire. 
Four  other  Codes,  appearing  at  intervals  from'  the  year 
1804  to  the  year  1810,  embodied,  in  a  corresponding 
form,  the  Law  of  Commerce,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the 
llules  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal  Process.*  The  whole 
remains  a  monument  of  the  legal  energy  of  the  period 
which  began  in  1789,  and  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Napoleon  associated  with  his  own  rule  all  the  science 
and  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  jurists  of  his  day. 

•  Tlie  first-liand  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Cotlo  Napoleon,  with 
the  Procte- Verbal  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  principal  reports, 
speeches,  &c.,  nuule  in  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legisltitive  Bodies,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Baron  Locr6,  "  La  Legislation  do  la  France,"  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1827.  Locr^  was  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  and  possessed  a  quantity  of  records 
which  had  not  been  published  before  1827.  ITio  Proc6s  Verbal,  though 
perhaps  not  always  faithful,  contains  the  only  record  of  Na^x)leou  s  owu 
iImt^  ia  the  discussions  of  the  Council  of  Stute, 
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For  more  distinetirely  the  work  of  ^Naptileon 
himself  was  the  reconciliation  with  the 
Chorch  of  Bome  effected  bj  the  Con- 
cordat. It  was  a  restoration  of  religion  similar  to 
that  restoration  <rf  political  order  which  made  tlie 
public  ser^'ice  the  engine  of  a  single  will.  The  bishops 
and  priests,  whose  appointment  the  Concordat  trans- 
ferred &om  their  congregations  to  the  Government, 
were  as  much  in^tnunentfi  of  the  First  Consul  as  his 
prefects  and  his  gensdarmes.  The  spiritual  wants  of 
the  public,  the  craving  of  the  poor  for  religions  con- 
solation, were  made  the  pretext  for  introducing  the  new  « 
theological  police.  But  the  situation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  in  fact  no  worse  in  Prance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Consulate  than  its  present  situation  m 
Ireland.  The  Republic  had  indeed  subjected  the  non- 
juring  priests  to  the  heaviest  penalties;  but  the  exercise 
of  Christian  worship,  which,  even  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
liad  only  been  interrupted  by  local  and  individual  fana- 
ticism, had  long  recovered  the  protection  of  the  law, 
ser\'ices  in  the  open  air  being  alone  prohibited.*     Since 

*  The  atat^ment.  bo  oft«D  repeated,  Uiat  the  ConventioD  prohibited  Chri*- 
tioQ  worship,  or  "  abolished  Chmtiuiitj,"  in  France,  ia  »  fiction.  ThroDgh- 
out  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Couveution  maintaiiied  Uie  SUt«  Chnrch.  aa 
eatahliBhed  b;  the  Coustitiicut  AHsemblj  in  1791.  Thongh  the  niariea 
of  the  clergy  fell  into  arrear,  the  Convention  rejected  a  proposal  lo  cease 
pajing  them.  The  non-jnring  priests  were  condemned  bj  the  Gonrention 
to  transportation,  and  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death  if  thej  retnmed  to 
Prance.  But  where  churohes  were  abut  up  or  profaned,  or  constitutional 
priests  molested,  it  was  the  work  of  local  bodice,  or  of  indiridaal  Gonven- 
tioualiste  on  mission,  not  of  the  law.  The  Commnne  of  Paris  shut  Dp 
most,  bat  not  all,  of  the  church  eg  in  Paria.  Other  local  bodiee  did  the  same. 
After  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  the  Courention  adopted  the  proixjsal 
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1795  tKe  local  authorities  had  heen  compelled  to  admit 
the  religious  societies  of  their  district  to  the  use  of 
church  buildings.  Though  the  coup  cTetat  of  Fructidor, 
1797,  renewed  the  persecution  of  non-juring  priests,  it  in 
no  way  checked  the  activity  of  the  Constitutional  Church, 
now  free  from  all  connexion  with  the  Civil  Q-ovem- 
ment.  While  the  non-juring  priests,  exiled  as  political 
offenders,  or  theatrically  adoring  the  sacred  elements 
in  the  woods,  pretended  that  the  age  of  the  martyrs  had 
returned  to  France,  a  Constitutional  Church,  minis- 
tering in  4,000  parishes,  unprivileged  but  unharassed 
by  the  State,  supplied  the  nation  with  as  respectable 
a  body  of  clergy  as  France  had  ever  possessed. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  First  Consul  everything 
left  to  voluntary  association  was  so  much  lost  to  the 
central  power.  In  the  order  of  nature,  peasants  must 
obey  priests,  priests  must  obey  bishops,  and  bishops 
must  obey  the  First  Consul.  An  alliance  with  the 
Pope  offered  to  BonUparte  the  means  of  sapplanting 
the  popular  organisation  of  the  Constitutional  Church 
by  an  imposing  hierarchy,  rigid  in  its  orthodoxy  and 

which  it  had  rejected  before,  and  abolished  the  State  salary  of  the  clergy 
(Sept.  20th,  1794).  This  merely  placed  all  sects  on  a  level.  But  local 
fanatics  were  still  bnsy  against  religion ;  and  the  Convention  accordingly 
had  to  pass  a  law  (Feb.  23, 1795),  forbidding  all  interference  with  Christian 
services.  This  law  required  that  worship  should  not  be  held  in  a  distinctive 
building  (i.e.,  church),  nor  in  the  open  air.  Very  soon  afterwards  the 
Convention  (May  28)  permitted  the  churches  to  be  used  for  worship.  The 
laws  against  non-juring  priests  were  not  now  enforced,  ana  a  nnmber  of 
churches  in  Paris  were  actually  given  up  to  non.jnring  priests.  The 
Directory  was  inclined  to  renew  the  persecution  of  this  class  in  1796,  but 
the  Assemblies  would  not  permit  it;  and  in  July,  1797,  the  Council  of 
Fire  Hundred  passed  a  motion  totally  abolishing  the  legal  penalties  of  non- 
jvzon.    Tlds  was  immediatelj  followed  by  the  coup  d*Hat  of  Fmotidor. 
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unquestioning  in  its  devotion  to  himself.  In  retum  ivt 
the  consecration  of  his  own  rule,  Bonaparte  did  not 
shrink  from  inviting  the  Pope  lo  an  exercise  of  anthorit? 
such  as  the  Holy  See  had  never  even  claimed  in  France. 
The  whole  of  the  existing  French  Bishops,  both  the 
exiled  non-jurors  and  those  of  the  Constitutional 
Cliurch,  were  summoned  to  resign  their  Sees  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope;  against  all  who  refused  to  do  so 
sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  by  tlie  Pontiff, 
without  a  word  heard  in  defence,  or  the  sliadow  of  a 
fault  alleged.  The  sees  were  reorganised,  and  filled  op 
by  nominees  of  the  P^t  Consul.  The  position  of  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  was  substantially  altered  in 
its  relation  to  the  Bishops.  Episcopal  power  was  made 
despotic',  like  all  other  powers  in  France ;  thousands  of 
the  clergy,  hitherto  secure  in  their  livings,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  their  bishop,  and  rendered  liable  to 
ronmrtM  ie-  ^^  trausfcrrcd  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
S^  superior  from  place  to  place.      The  Con- 

stitutional Church  vanished,  but  religion  appeared  to 
be  honoured  by  becoming  part  of  the  State. 

In    its  immediate   action,   the  Napoleonic    Church 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was   intended.      For 
some    few    years    the    clergy  unflaggingly    preached, 
prayed,  and  catechised  to  the  glory  of  their  restorer. 
^1^  In  the  greater  cycle  of  religious  change,  the 

uitmnonunia.  Qoncordat  of  Bonapart©  appears  in  another 
light.  However  little  appreciated  at  the  time,  it  was  the 
greatest,  the  most  critical,  victory  which  the  Boman  See 
has  ever  gained  over  the  more  enlightened  and  the  more 
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national  elements  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  converted 
the  Catholicism  of  France  from  a  faith  already  far  more 
independent  than  that  of  F^n^on  and  Bossuet  into  the 
Catholicism  which  in  our  own  day  has  outstripped  the 
bigotry  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  welcoming  the  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility.  The  lower  clergy,  condemned 
by  the  State  to  an  intolerable  subjection,  soon  found 
their  only  hope  in  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  instinctively 
worked  as  the  emissaries  of  the  Boman  See.  The  Bishops, 
who  owed  their  office  to  an  unprecedented  exercise  of 
F^pal  power,  and  to  the  destruction  of  religious  inde- 
pendence in  France,  were  not  the  men  who  could  main- 
tain a  struggle  with  the  Papacy  for  the  ancient  Gallican 
liberties.  In  the  resistance  to  the  Papacy,  which  had 
been  maintained  by  the  Continental  Churches  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, France  had  on  the  whole  taken  the  most  effective 
part ;  but,  from  the  time  when  the  Concordat  dissolved 
both  the  ancient  and  the  revolutionary  Church  system 
of  France,  the  Gallican  tradition  of  the  past  became  as 
powerless  among  the  French  clergy  as  the  philosophical 
liberalism  of  the  Revolution. 

In  Germany  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Church  tended  equally  to  Ultramon-  go  do  the  oer- 
tanism.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  who  ™*"*'*^"»«"- 
governed  half  a  million  subjects  was  less  likely  to  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  Papal  Chair  than  an  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  who  was  only  one  among  a  regi- 
ment of  churchmen.  The  spiritual  Electors  and  Princes 
who  lost  their  dominions  in  18U1  had  understood  by  the 
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interests  of  their  order  something  more  tangTble  than  a 
body  of  doctrines.  When  not  hostile  to  the  Papacy, 
they  had  usually  treated  it  with  indifference.  The  con- 
ception of  a  Catholic  society  exposed  to  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  on  account  of  its  devotion 
to  Rome  was  one  which  never  entered  the  mind  of 
German  ecclesiastics  in  the  eighteenth  century.  With- 
out the  chanjjes  effected  in  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lundville.  without  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte,  Catholic 
orthodoxy  would  never  have  become  identical  with 
Ultra monUinism.  In  this  respect  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century  mark  a  turning-point  in  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  modem  life.  Already,  in 
place  of  the  old  monarchical  Governments  friendly  on 
the  whole  to  the  Catholic  Church,  events  were  preparing 
the  way  for  that  changed  order  with  which  the  century 
seems  destined  to  close — an  emancipated  France,  a  free 
Italy,  a  secular,  state-disciplined  Germany,  ai  d  the 
Church  in  conspiracy  against  them  all. 
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Ba.<Uind  cUiiiis  Malta — War  Renewed — Bonaparte  occapies  HanoYor,  and 
blockades  the  Elbe — Remonstrances  of  Prussia— Oidoudal's  Plot — Murder 
of  the  Duke  of  En^hicn — Napoleon  Empsror  —Coalition  of  1805 — Prussia 
holda  aloof — State  of  Austria — Failure  of  Napoleon's  Attempt  to  gain 
Naral  Superiority  in  the  Channel — Oampaign  in  Western  Ghjrmany — 
Capitulation  of  TJlm — Trafalgar — ^Treaty  of  Potsdam  between  Pru>«sia  and 
the  Allies — French  enter  Vienna— Haug^Mritz  sent  to  Napoleon  with  Prussian 
Ultimatum — Battle  of  Austerlitz — Haugwitz  signs  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Napoleon — Peace — Treaty  of  Presburg — End  of  Holy  Roman  Empire — 
Naples  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte — Battle  of  Maida — The  Napoleonic 
Empire  and  Dynasty — Federation  of  the  Rhine — State  of  Germany— 
PoMibility  of  maintaining  the  Empire  of  1806. 

War  was  renewed  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  spring  of  1803.      Addington's  Go-     Engumd     pre- 

,  ,  ,  pares    for    war. 

vemment,  in  their  desire  for  peace,  had  borne  *^°^  •  ^^^ 
with  Bonaparte's  aggressions  during  all  the  months 
of  negotiation  at  Amiens;  thej  had  gratified  Bona- 
parte's hatred  of  the  press  by  prosecuting  Royalist 
libellers  in  London;  throughout  the  Session  of  1802 
they  had  upheld  the  possibility  of  peace  against  the 
attacks  of  their  parliamentary  opponents.  The  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  follow- 
ing the  annexation  of  Piedmont,  forced  the  Ministry 
to  alter  its  tone.  The  King's  Speech  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  November  declared  tliiit  the  changes 
in  operation  on  the  Continent  demanded  measures 
of  security  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     The  naval 
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and  military  Forces  of  the  country  were  restored  to  a 
war-footing  ;  the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain, 
wliich  had  hitherto  been  delayed  only  through  a 
misunderstanding  with  Russia,  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  "While  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  wavered,  a  challcTige  was  thrown  down  by  the 
First  Consul  which  forced  thera  into  decided  action. 
The  Monifeur  published  on  the  13th  of  January. 
1S03,  a  report  npon  Egypt  by  Colonel  Sebastiani, 
pointing  in  the  plainest  terma  to  the  renewal  of 
the  French  attacks  upon  the  East.  The  British 
Government  demanded  explanations,  and  declared  that 
Eiiffiuid  cLdma  ""til  Satisfaction  was  given  upon  this  point 
they  should  retain  possession  of  Malta. 
Malta  was  in  fact  appropriated  by  Great  Britain  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  Continental  territory  added  to 
France  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  would  liave  been  better  policy  if,  some  months 
earlier,  Bonaparte  had  been  required  to  withdraw  from 
Piedmont  or  frum  Switzerland,  under  pain  of  hostilities 
with  England.  Great  Britain  had  as  little  technical 
right  to  retain  Malta  as  Bonaparte  had  to  annex 
Piedmont.  The  desire  for  peace  had,  however,  led 
Addington's  Government  to  remain  inactive  until  Bona- 
parte's aggressions  had  become  accomplished  facts.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  undo  them :  England 
could  only  treat  the  settlement  of  Amiens  as  superseded, 
and  claim  compensation  on  its  own  side.  Malta  was 
the  position  most  neces-siary  to  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
check  any  second  attempt  of  Bonaparte  upon  Egypt. 
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Its  importance,  so  lately  denied  by  Nelson,  was  now 
fully  understood  both  in  Prance  and  England.  No 
sooner  had  the  English  Government  avowed  its  in- 
tentions, than  the  First  Consul  declared  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Ignoring  all  his  own  violations  of  the  treaty-rights 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Bonaparte  declared  the  re- 
tention of  Malta  by  Great  Britain  to  be  an  outrage 
against  Europe.  He  assailed  the  British  Ambassador 
at  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  13th  of  March 
with  the  utmost  fury ;  and,  after  a  correspondence 
of  two  months,  which  probably  marked  his  sense  of 
the  power  and  obstinacy  of  his  enemy,  the  ^^  ^. 
conflict  was  renewed  which  was  now  to  '^• 
continue  without  a  break  until  Bonaparte  was  driven 
from  his  throne. 

So  long  as  England  was  without  Continental  allies 
its  warfare  was  limited  to  the  seizure  of  colonies  and 
the  blockade  of  ports :  on  the  part  of  France,  nothing 
could  be  effected  against  the  island-power  except  by 
an  actual  invasion.  There  was,  however,  Bonaparte  wid 
among  the  communities  of  Germany  one  ^*°°^^- 
which,  in  the  arguments  of  a  conqueror,  might  be 
treated  as  a  dependency  of  England,  and  made  to  sufiFer 
for  its  connection  with  the  British  Crown.  Hanover 
had  hitherto,  by  the  agreement  of  Europe,  been  dis- 
sociated from  the  wars  in  which  its  Elector  engaged 
as  King  of  England;  even  the  personal  presence  of 
King  George  II.  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  had  been 
held  no  ground  for  violating  its  neutrality.     Bonaparte, 

mS 
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however,  was  untroubled  by  precedents  in  a  case  where 
he  had  so  ranch  to  gain.  Apart  from  its  \-alne  as  a 
possible  object  of  exchange  in  the  next  treaty  with 
England,  Hanover  would  serve  Bonaparte  as  a  means 
of  influencing  Prussia  -.  it  was  also  worth  so  many 
millions  in  cash  through  the  requisitions  which  might 
be  imposed  upon  its  inhabitants.  The  only  scruple  felt 
by  Bonaparte  in  attacking  Hanover  arose  in  fact  frum 
the  possibility  of  a  forcible  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  appearance  of  a  French  array  in  North 
Germany.  Accordingly,  before  the  invasion  began, 
General  Duroe  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  inform  the  Kii^ 
of  the  First  Consul's  intentions,  and  to  soothe  any 
irritation  that  might  be  felt  at  the  Prussian  Court  by 
assurances  of  friendship  and  respect. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  most  critical  importance 
PniBBsii  ud  ^^  Prussia.  Prussia  was  the  i^rotcctor  of 
Hanorer.  Nortli    Germany  ;    every    consideration   of 

interest  and  of  honour  required  that  the  Prussian 
Government  should  forbid  the  proposed  occupation 
of  Hanover — if  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  actual  war. 
Hanover  in  the  hands  of  France  meant  the  extinction 
of  German  independence  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Prussian  State.  If,  as  it  was  held  at  Berlin,  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain  was  an  unjust  one,  and  if  the  con- 
nection of  Hanover  with  the  British  Crown  was,  for 
the  future,  to  make  that  province  a  scapegoat  for  the 
offences  of  England,  the  wisest  course  for  Prussia  would 
have  been  to  deliver  Hanover  at  once  from  its  French 
and   from  its  English  enemies  by  annexing  it  to  the 
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Prussian  Monarchy.  But  the  men  who  could  form 
such  a  resolution  were  not  to  be  found  at  the  Court 
of  Berhn.  King  Frederick  William  III.,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  was  a  conscientious  but 
a  timid  and  spiritless  being.  Public  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  patriotism  was  as  much  at  fault  as 
their  insight,  men  credulously  anxious  for  the  goodwill 
of  France,  and  perversely  blind  to  the  native  force 
and  worth  which  still  existed  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 
Instead  of  declaring  the  proposed  French  occupation 
of  Hanover  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  other  North  German  States,  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  a  timid  diplomacy. 
King  Frederick  William  tendered  his  mediation  to 
the  British  Government  upon  condition  of  the  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  Malta;  and,  when  this  pro- 
posal was  bluntly  rejected,  he  offered  to  the  First 
Consul  his  personal  security  that  Hanover  should  pay 
a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  be  spared  the  intended 
invasion. 

Such  a  proposal  marked  the  depth  to  which  Prussian 
statesmanship  had  sunk;  it  failed  to  affect  the  First 
Consul  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  negotiations  were 
still  proceeding  at  Berlin,  a  French  division,  commanded 
by  General  Mortier,  entered  Hanover  (May,  1803). 
The  Hanoverian  army  was  lost  through  the  follies  of 
the  civil  Government ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 

«*^  1  p  f**ji***  Fronch   enter 

bndee,  commander  or  one  ot  its  divisions,     Hanover.  May. 

less  ingenious  than  his  brother  the  Duke 

of  York  in  finding  excuses  for  capitulation,  resigned 
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his  commission,  and  fled  to  England,  along  with 
many  brave  soldiers,  who  subsequently  found  in  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  for  honourable 
service  which  was  denied  to  them  at  home.  Hanover 
passed  into  the  possession  of  France,  and  for  two  years 
the  miseries  of  French  occupation  were  felt  to  the 
full.  Extortion  consumed  the  homely  wealth  of  the 
country;  the  games  and  meetings  of  the  people  were 

prohibited ;  French  spies  violated  the  con- 

Oppreasioii     in^-.  1**11*1*1  i**i  t 

Hanover.  1808      lidcnces  01  urivatc  liie ;  law  was  admmistered 

—1806.  .  . 

by  foreign  soldiers;  the  press  existed  only 
for  the  purpose  of  French  proselytism.  It  was  in 
Hanover  that  the  bitterness  of  that  oppression  was  first 
felt  which  subsequently  roused  the  whole  of  North 
Germany  against  a  foreign  master,  and  forced  upon 
the  race  the  long-forgotten  claims  of  patriotism  and 
honour. 

Bonaparte  had  justly  calculated  upon  the  inaction  of 
the  Prussian  Government  when  he  gave  the  order  to 
General  Mortier  to  enter  Hanover ;  his  next  step  proved 
tlie  growth  of  his  confidence  in  Prussia's  impiissivity. 
French  blockade  ^  Froncli  forco  was  dispatched  to  Cuxhaven, 
the  Elbe.  ^^  ^j^^  mouth  of  tlic  Elbe,  in  order  to  stop 

the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the  interior  of 
Germany.  The  British  Government  immediately  in- 
formed the  Court  of  Berlin  that  it  should  blockade  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser  against  the  sliips  of  all  nations 
unless  the  French  soldiers  withdrew  from  the  Elbe. 
As  the  linen  trade  of  Silesia  and  other  branches 
of  Prussian  industry  depended  upon  the  free  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  Elbe,  the  threatened  reprisal  of  the 
British  Government  raised  very  serious  questions  for 
Prussia.  It  was  France,  not  England,  that  had  first 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  river-highway;  and  the 
of  Prussia  now  felt  himself  compelled 


to  demand  assurance  from  Bonaparte  that  •trance  of 
the  interests  of  Germany  should  suffer  no 
further  injury  at  his  hands.  A  letter  was  written  by 
the  King  to  the  First  Consul,  and  entinisted  to  the 
Cabinet  Secretary  Lombard,  who  carried  it  to  Napoleon 
at  Brussels  (July,  1S03).  Lombard  was  the  man  who, 
with  Count  Haugwitz  and  the  Italian  Lucchesini,  at 
this  time  exercised  the  leading  influence  upon  Prussian 
affairs.  The  history  of  his  mission  to  Brussels  gives 
carious  evidence  both  of  the  fascination  exercised  by 
Napoleon  over  common  minds,  and  of  the  political  help- 
lessness which  in  Prussia  could  now  be  mistaken  for  the 
quality  of  a  statesman.  Lombard  failed  to  obtain  from 
Napoleon  any  guarantee  or  security  whatever ;  yet  be 
wrote  back  in  terms  of  the  utmost  delight  upon  the 
success  of  his  mission.  Napoleon  had  infatuated  him  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  his  personal  charm.  "What  I 
cannot  describe,"  said  Lombard,  in  his  report  to  the 
King  relating  his  interview  vntli  the  First  Consul,  "  is 
the  tone  of  goodness  and  noble  frankness  with  which  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  your  Majesty's  rights,  and 
asked  for  that  confidence  from  your  Majesty  which  he 
BO  well  deserves."  "  I  only  wish,"  he  cried,  at  the  close 
of  Napoleon's  address,  "  that  I  could  convey  to  the  King, 
my  master,  every  one  of  your  words  and  the  tone  in 
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•vhich  they  are  uttered ;  lie  would  then,  I  am  sure,  feel 
a  double  joy  at  the  justice  with  which  you  have  always 
been  treated  at  bis  hands."  Lombard's  colleagues  at 
Berlin  were  perhaps  not  stronger  men  than  the  Envoy 
himself,  but  they  were  at  least  beyond  the  range  of 
Napoleon's  voice  and  glance,  and  they  received  the 
raptures  of  their  friend  with  a  disappointing  coldness. 
They  complained  that  no  single  concession  had  been 
made  by  the  First  Consul  npim  the  points  raised  by  the 
King.  Cu.^hiiven  continued  in  French  hands;  the 
Britisli  inexnrably  blockaded  the  Germans  upon  their 
own  neutral  waters ;  and  the  cautious  statecraft  of 
Prussia  proved  to  be  just  ns  valueless  to  Germany  as 
the  obstinate,  speculating  warfare  of  Austria. 

There  was,  however,  a  Power  which  watched  the 
Aiciander  advauce  of  French  dominion  into  Northern 
diqiioued.  (Jermany  with  less  complaisance  tliLU  the 
Germans  themselves.  The  Czar  of  Uussia  had  gradually 
come  to  undei-stand  the  part  allotted  to  him  by  Bona- 
parte since  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  and  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  French  ambition. 
Bonaparte's  uccupatiuii  of  Hanover  changed  the  atti- 
tude of  Alexander  into  one  of  coldness  and  distrust. 
Alexander  saw  and  lamented  the  help  wliich  he  himself 
had  given  to  Bunaparte  in  Germany :  events  that  were 
now  about  to  take  place  in  France  itself  threw  him  into 
the  arms  of  Bonaparte's  enemies,  and  prepared  the  way 
Bona  art*  norsB.  ^^^  ^  '^^"'  Euroi'^an  coalition.  The  First 
ou  iiipt.1  QqusuI  liad  determined  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity  of  Emperor.     The  renewal  of  war  with  England 
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excited  a  new  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favour; 
nothing  was  necessary  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head 
but  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  Such  a 
plot  had  long  been  carefully  followed  by  the  police. 
A  Breton  gentleman,  Georges  C:idoudal,  supported 
by  the  English  Government,  had  formed  the  design 
of  attacking  the  First  Consul  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  Cadoudal  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  including  General  Pichegru,  were 
traced  by  the  police  from  the  coast  of  Normandy 
to  Paris :  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  lure 
the  Count  of  Artois,  and  other  royal  patrons  of  the 
conspiracy,  from  Great  Britain.  When  all  the  con- 
spirators who  could  be  enticed  to  France  were  collected 
within  the  capital,  the  police,  who  had  followed  every 
stage  of  the  movement,  began  to  make  arrests. 
Moreau,  the  last  Republican  soldier  of  France,  was 
falsely  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot.  Cadoudal 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  executed ;  Pichegru  was  found 
strangled  in  prison  ;  Moreau,  who  was  absolutely  inno- 
cent, was  kept  under  arrest  and  loaded  with  officiid 
calumny.  One  sacrifice  more  remained  to  be  made,  in 
place  of  the  Bourbon  D'Artois,  who  baffled  the  police 
of  the  First  Consul  beyond  the  seas.  In  the  territory 
of  Baden,  twelve  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  there 
lived  a  prince  of  the  exiled  house,  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
a  soldier  under  the  first  Coalition  against  France,  now  a 
harmless  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  foreign  States. 
French  spies  surrounded  him;  his  excursions  into  the 
mountains  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  con- 
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cemed  in  Pichegm's  plot.  This  was  enough  to  marlc 
him  for  destructioo.  Bonaparte  gave  orders  that  he 
Bhonid  be  seized,  brought  to  Paris,  and  executed.  On 
the  I5th  of  March,  1804,  a  troop  of  French 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rhine  and  arrested  the 
Duke    in  house    at    Ettenheim. 

They   arrived    with    him  is  on  the  20th.     He 

was  taken  to  the  fort        ^  incs  without  entering 

the    city.      On  that  same  n  a  commission  of   six 

colonels  sat  in  judgment  upt  !  prisoner,  whose  grave 

was  already  du^,  and  pront  ;d  sentence  of  death 
without  a  word  of  evidence  or  even  a  definite  accusation. 
The  Dulce  was  immediately  led  out  and  shot. 

It  some  Ijarbaric  instinct  made  the  slaughter  of 
a  reiL^uin^  house  in  Bonaparte's  own  eyes  the  omen 
of  a  suoeossful  usurpation,  it  was  not  so  with  Europe 
generally.  One  universal  sense  of  horror  passed  over 
the  Continent.  The  Court  of  Russia  put  on  mourning; 
even  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon  showed  signs  of  human 
passion  at  the  indignity  done  to  Germany  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Bnghien  on  German  soil. 
Austria  kept  silent,  but  watched  the  signs  of  coming 
war.  France  alone  sliowed  no  pity.  Before  the 
Duke  of  Knj,'hien  had  been  dead  a  wctk,  the  Senate 
besought  Napoleon  to  give  to  France  the  security  of 
an  hereditary  throne.  Prefects,  bishops,  mayors,  and 
councils  with  one  voice  repeated  the  official 
peror.  um,  IS,  prayer.  A  resolution  in  fiivour  of  imperial 
rule  was  brought  forward  in  the  Tribunate, 
and  passed,  after  a  noble  and  solitaiy  protest  on  the  part 
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of  Camot.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  embodied  the  terras 
of  the  new  Constitution;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  sanction  of  a  national  vote,  Napoleon 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French. 

In  France  itself  the  change  was  one  more  of  the 
name  than  of  the  substance  of  power.  Napoleon 
could  not  be  vested  with  a  more  absolute  authority 
than  he  already  possessed ;  but  the  forms  of  republican 
equality  vanished ;  and  although  the  real  social  equality 
given  to  France  by  the  Revolution  was  beyond  reach 
of  change,  the  nation  had  to  put  up  with  a  bastard 
Court  and  lictitious  aristocracy  of  Corsican  princes, 
TeiTorist  excelk^ucies,  and  Jacobin  dukes.  The  new  dy- 
nasty was  recognised  at  Vienna  and  Berlin :  on  the  part 
of  Austria  it  received  the  comi^liment  of  an  imitation. 
Tliree  months  after  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
title  by  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis  (Emperor  in 
Germany,  but  King  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia)  assumed 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  his  Austrian  dominions. 
The  true  reason  for  this  act  was  the 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  system     ror^of^AustSi 

'^  August,  1801 

by  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  on  the  death  or  deposition  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  the  old  Imperial  dignity,  if  preserved 
in  name,  would  be  transferred  to  some  client  of 
Napoleon,  or  to  Napoleon  himself.  Such  an  appre- 
hension was,  however,  not  one  that  could  be  confessed 
to  Europe.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  Germany,  the 
grandeur  of  Austria  was  made  the  ostensible  ground 
of  change.     In  language  which  seemed  to  be  borrowed 
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r      flio  ' 


from  the  scriptural  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Emperor  Francis  declared  that,  although  no  possible 
addition  couUi  be  made  to  his  own  personal  dignity,  as 
Roman  Emperor,  yet  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Austrian 
House,  the  grandeur  of  the  principalities  and  kingdoms 
minion,  required  that 


which  were  united 
the  Sovereigns  of  J 
that  of  the  great* 
against  Napoleon  was 
burg ;  but  for  the  preaeni 
r  exchanged  their  hypt 
Almost  at  the  siime  time 
the    throne,    Pitt 
Groat    Britain, 


m  again 


claim  a  title  equal  to 

hi'one.      General  ww 

roposed  at  St.  Peters- 

can  and  the  Hapsburg 

111  congratulations. 

iiiit  Bonapiirte  ascended 

returned    to   power    in 

He    was    summoned    by 


the  genei'al  distrust  felt  in  Addington's 
Ministry,  and  the  belief  that  no  statesman  but  him- 
self could  ral  ly  the  Powers  of  Europe  against  the 
common  enemy.  Pitt  was  not  long  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  third  Coalition.  Bussia  broke  off 
diplomatic    intercourse    with    Napoleon    in    September, 

1804,  and  bound  itself  by  treaty  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  resist  any  further  extension  of  French  power. 
Sweden  entered  into  engagements  with  Great  Britain. 
On    the    opening   of  Parliament  at  the    beginning  of 

1805,  King  George  III.  announced  that  au  under- 
standing existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  and 
asked  in  general  terms  for  a  provision  for  Continental 
subsidies.      In  April,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  St.  Peters- 

OMiition  of  ^'""S  ^y  *''"'  ropresentiitives  of  Russia  and 
^"^  Great  Britain,    more    comprehensive    and 
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more  serious  in  its  provisions  than  any  which  had 
yet  united  the  Powers  against  Prance.  Russia  and 
England  bound  themselves  to  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  formation  of  u  European  League  capable  of 
placing  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  Great 
Britain  undertook  to  furnish  subsidies  to  every  member 
of  the  League;  no  peace  was  to  be  concluded  with 
Prance  but  by  common  consent;  conquests  made  by 
any  of  the  belligerents  were  to  remain  unappropriated 
until  the  general  peace ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
war  a  Congress  was  to  fix  certain  disputed  points  of  in- 
ternational right,  and  to  establish  a  federative  European 
system  for  their  maintenance  and  enforcement.  As  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  League,  the  treaty  specified 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Northern  Germany ;  the  re-establishment  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  an  increase  of 
territory ;  and  the  creation  of  a  solid  barrier  against  any 
future  usurpations  of  France.  The  last  expression 
signified  the  union  of  Holland  and  part  of  Belgium 
under  the  House  of  Orange.  In  this  resj)ect,  as  in  the 
provision  for  a  common  disposal  of  conquests  and  for 
the  settlement  of  Euroi)ean  affaii's  ])y  a  Congress,  the 
Anglo-Ilussian  Treaty  of  1805  defined  the  j^olicy 
actually  earned  out  in  1814.  Other  territorial  changes 
now  suggested  by  Pitt,  including  the  annexation  of  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  to  the  Pnissian  Monarchy,  were  not 
embodied  in  the  treaty,  but  became  from  this  time 
understood  possibilities. 

England  and  Russia  had  not  long  to  w\ait  for  allies. 
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Even  before  .he  Treafcy  of  St.  Petersburg  was  signed, 
the  Contingency  in  which  Anstria  had  pledgt^  Jtiself  to 
take  ujj  arms,  the  assnm])tion  of  new  power  by  Napo- 
leon, had  come  to  pass.  In  \farch,  1S05,  Kapoleon 
accepted  the  title  of  King  of  Italy  from  the  Senate 
of  the  Italian  R  led  himself  with  the 

Iron    Crown    of    1  is   was   sufficient   to 

bind  Austria  to  th,  he  policy  of  Prussia 

was  doubtful.     Fortftuy  Napoleon  had  made 

every  effort  to  induce  I     i  ter  into  alliiince  with 

himself.     At  the  earliest  after  the  inviision  of 

Hanover,  he  had  doubled  1..  ■ntions  to  the  Coui-t 

of  Berlin,  and  had  spared  nothing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
mises and  assurances  of  friendship  to  win  the  King 
poiioToi  ^^"  ^°  '''^  ^'^^^-     '^^^  neutrality  of  Prussia 

^"""^  was    of  no   great    service    to    Prance :    its 

support  would  have  been  of  priceless  value,  rendering 
any  iittack  upon  France  by  Russia  or  Austria  almost  im- 
possible, and  thus  enabling  Napoleon  to  throw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  combat  with  Great  Britain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  offer  of  tlie  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  wliicli  was  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  during  the  last  months  of  the  Consulate,  was 
not  too  high  a  bribe  to  be  intended  seriously ;  and  a 
Minister  who,  like  llaugwitz,  had  always  inclined 
to  the  side  of  France,  might  plausibly  urge  the  King  to 
make  his  profit  out  of  tlio  neeJs  of  Napoleon. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  discussions  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
came  the  news  of  (bo  nuinler  of  tiie  Dul;e  of  Knghien. 
Tho  lionourablo  nuturu  of  Uu>  King  was  deeply  shocked; 
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he  would  listen  to  no  more  arguments  for  an  alliance 
with  France,  and  took  counsel  with  Hardenberg,  who, 
though  the  colleague  of  Haugwitz  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  of  Prussia,  was  the  supporter  of  a  different 
policy.  Hardenberg  had  for  the  last  ten  years  advo- 
cated a  system  of  neutrality.  His  statesmanship  was 
of  a  more  straightforward  character  than  that  of  Haug- 
witz ;  but  he  was  without  that  insight  into  the  real  forces 
at  work  in  Europe  which,  in  spite  of  errors  in  detail, 
made  the  political  aims  of  Pitt,  and  of  many  far  infe- 
rior men,  substantially  just  and  correct.  So  late  as  the 
end  of  the  year  1804,  Hardenberg  not  only  failed  to 
recognise  the  dangers  to  which  Prussia  was  exposed 
from  Napoleon's  ambition,  but  conceived  it  to  be  still 
possible  for  Prussia  to  avert  war  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Powers  by  maintaining  a  good  under- 
standing with  all  parties  alike.  Hardenberg's  polite 
but  not  dishonest  neutrality  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet.  While  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  cautiously  worked  upon  the  more 
honourable  instincts  of  King  Frederick  William,  the 
Czar  endeavoured  to  force  him  from  his  neutrality  by 
menace  and  intimidation.  General  Wintzingerode,  a 
rough  soldier,  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  announce  that  in  the 
approaching  war  a  large  Russian  force  would  be  massed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian  frontier.  No  surer 
means  of  undoing  the  work  of  Metternich 

Prumia  neutiimL 

and   of    confirming   Frederick  William    in 
his   neutrality  could   have  been  employed.     All  pros- 
pect of  Prussian  support  was    lost  to  the   Coalition. 


A  few  tnoi  hs  more  passed ;  and,  tvhen  hostilities 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  Hanover  was 
definitely  offered  to  Prussia  by  Napoleon  as  the 
price  of  an  alliance.  The  bribe  waa  so  large,  the 
possibility  of  continued  neutrality  so  slight,  that  Har- 
denberg  abandon  liich  he  had  hitherto 

advocated,  and  ur|  ;o  close  with  the  offer 

of  the    French  Ep  Duke   of    Brunswick, 

believing  that  it  If  power  of  Prussia,  by 

means  of  a  French  allia  to  curb  Napoleon  and 

to  prevent  a  European  w  rted  the  arguments  of 

the  Minister,  iind  with  i-are  iotism  offered  Prussia 

full  ■military  control  of  bis  own  hereditary  dominions. 
But  the  King  shrank  from  a  decision  which  involved 
the  possibility  of  immediate  war.  Haugwitz,  when  the 
logical  completion  of  his  policy  presented  itself,  suddenly 
realised  its  danger,  and  strengthened  the  King's  un- 
willingness to  depart  from  his  neutrality.  The  offer  of 
Hanover  was  rejected.  Hardenberg,  though  he  re- 
mained in  office,  gave  up  the  first  place  in  the  King's 
counsels  to  Haugwitz,  the  representiitive  of  a  policy  of 
inaction  and  expectancy'. 

Pitt,  the  author  of  the  Coalition  of  1805,  had 
formed  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of  the  armaments 
BuuniAnrtM  ^^  ^'^  allies.  Austria  was  said  to  have 
ThcArmr.  entered    upon  a  new  era   since    the    peace 

of  Lun^ville,  and  to  have  turned  to  the  best  account 
all  the  disasters  of  its  former  campaigns.  There  had 
indeed  been  no  want  of  fine  professions  from  Vienna, 
but   Pitt   knew   little   of    the    real   state    of    affairs. 
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The  Archduke  Charles  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  military  administration,  and  entrusted  with 
extraordinary  powers ;  but  the  whole  force  of  routine 
and  corruption  was  ranged  against  him.  He  was  de- 
ceived by  his  subordinates;  and  after  three  years  of 
reorganisation  he  resigned  his  post,  confessing  that  he 
left  the  army  no  nearer  efficiency  than  it  was  before. 
Charles  was  replaced  at  the  War  Office  by  General 
Mack.  Within  six  months  this  industrious  pedant 
imagined  himself  to  have  effected  the  reorganisation 
of  which  the  Archduke  despaired,  while  he  had  in 
fact  only  introduced  new  confusion  into  an  army 
already  hampered  beyond  any  in  Europe  by  its  variety 
of  races  and  languages. 

If  the  military  reforms  of  Austria  were  delusive,  its 
political  reforms  were  still  more  so.  The  poutioai  oondi- 
Emperor  had  indeed  consented  to  unite  the  *^°^^^-*^" 
Ministers,  who  had  hitherto  worked  independently, 
in  a  Council  of  State;  but  here  reform  stopped. 
Men  continued  in  office  whose  presence  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  any  intelligent  action :  even 
in  that  mechanical  routine  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  constituted  the  life  of  the  State, 
everything  was  antiquated  and  self-contradictory.  In 
all  that  affected  the  mental  life  of  the  people  the  years 
that  followed  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  were  distinctly 
retrograde.  Education  was  placed  more  than  ever  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests ;  the  censorsliip  of  the  press 
was  given  to  the  police ;  a  commission  was  charged 
with  the  examination  of  all  the  books  printed  during  the 
• 
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reign  of  the  Etnporor  Joseph,  aud  above  two  tbousiaDd 
works,  which  liad  come  into  being  during  that  brief 
period  of  Austrian  liberalism,  were  suppressed  and 
destroyed.  Trade  regulations  were  issued  which  com- 
bined the  extravagance  of  the  French  Eeign  of  Terror 
with  the  ignoranct  '  '^'  "  ^'' ' ^' "  Ages.  All  the  corn  in 
the  country  was  oi  I  before  a  certain  date, 

and  the  Jews  were  pi  a  carrying  on  the  com 

trade  for  a  year.     S  reforms  described  by 

Pitt  in  the  English  J  is  having  effected  the 

regenenition    of  Austria.  t    home  things    were 

judged  in  a  truer  light.  >  paper-regiments,  the 

helplessness  and  unreality  of  the  whole  system  of 
Austrian  ofhuialism,  were  correctly  appreciated  by  the 
men  \vho  longed  the  most  for  an  honourable  war.  As 
dark  were  their  apprehensions  of  the  policy  likely  to 
be  followed  by  the  Court.  Thugut's  influence  was 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  the  war  about  to  be  waged  by 
the  Emperor  was  to  be  waged  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement in  Italy,  not  for  the  restoration  of  Germany 
or  for  the  recovery  of  European  liberty.  In  the  face  of 
military  prc'iJiirations  which  they  judged  insufficient, 
and  of  a  policy  of  adventure  and  aggrandisement  which 
they  condemned,  the  better  section  of  the  Austrian 
aristocracy,  the  firmest  enemies  of  Napoleon  upon  the 
Continent,  differed  in  their  views  of  the  expediency  of 
war.  There  were  some  who  welcomed  a  struggle  with 
Napoleon  at  whatever  price,  and  still  hoped  for  a  sincere 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  the  revival  of  German 
patriotism ;  others,  like  the  Archduke  Charles,  argued 
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to  the  last  for  peace,  and  entered  upon  the  war  with 
the  presentiment  of  defeat  and  ruin. 

The  plans  of  the  Allies  for  the  campaign  of  1805 
covered  an  immense  field.  It  was  intended  that  one 
Austrian  army  should  operate  in  Lombardy  p,^^  ^  ^^^^ 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  while  a  '^^^^^ 
second,  under  General  Mack,  entered  Bavaria,  and 
there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians,  who  were 
to  unite  with  it  in  invading  France :  British  contin- 
gents were  to  combine  with  the  King  of  Sweden  in 
Pomerania,  and  the  King  of  Naples  in  Southern  Italy. 
At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies  an  impression  pre- 
vailed that  Napoleon  was  unprepared  for  war.  It  was 
even  believed  that  his  character  had  lost  something  of 
its  energy  under  the  influence  of  an  Imperial  Court. 
Never  was  there  a  more  fatal  illusion.  The  forces  of 
France  had  never  been  so  overwhelming ;  the  plans  of 
Napoleon  had  never  been  worked  out  with  greater 
minuteness  and  certainty.  From  Hanover  to  Strasburg 
masses  of  troops  had  been  collected  upon  the  frontier 
in  readiness  for  the  order  to  march;  and,  before  the 
campaign  opened,  the  magnificent  army  of  Boulogne, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  Austria. 

Events  had  occurred  at  sea  which  frustnited  Napo- 
leon's plan  for  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain. 

*  ^  Failure  of    Na- 

This  attack,  which  in  1797  had  been  but     &«"  a^ 
lightly  threatened,  had,  upon  the  renewal 
of  war  with  England  in  1803,  become  the  object  of 
Napoleon's  most  serious  efforts.     An  army  was  conceu- 
•  8 
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bated  at  Be  ilt^e  sofficieot  to  OTerwhelm  the  military 
forces  of  England,  if  once  it  could  reach  the  opposite 
shore.  Napulcun's  thoughts  were  centred  on  a  plan  for 
obt^ning  the  naval  saperiority  in  the  ehann^'l,  if  only 
for  the  ft'W  hours  which  it  woold  take  to  transport  the 

army  from  Boul *"  **"•  ^ — 'isb  coast.     It  was  his 

design  to  lore  er  side  of  the  Atlantic 

by  a  feigned  exp  the  West  Indies,  and, 

during  the  absence  i  admiral,  to  unite  all 

the  fleets   at  presi  kaded  in    the  French 

ports,  as  a  cover  for  ;  armament.    Adniiml 

Villeneuve    was   orde!  to  Martinique,    and. 

alter  there  meeting  with  some  other  ships,  to  re-cross 
the  Atlantic  with  all  possible  speed,  and  liberate 
the  fleets  blockaded  m  Ferrol,  Brest,  and  Eochefort. 
Tlie  junction  of  the  fleets  would  give  Napoicon 
a  finco  of  fifty  sail  in  the  British  Channel*  a  force 
iiiori'  tliiui  suflicicnt  to  overpower  all  the  squadrons 
wliicli  Orciit  Britain  could  possibly  collect  for  the 
ilt'l'i'ni'o  Df  itn  shores.  Such  a  design  exhibited  all  the 
jinwiTi'l"  I'liiiiliiiiiLtion  which  marked  Napoleon's  greatest 
liMiiii|>lis;  Imt  it  required  of  an  indifferent  marine  the 
|ih'oiNioii  tiiul  swirtiuMs  of  movement  which  belonged 
lo  llie  Imnl-I'urci's  ol'  France;  it  assumed  in  the  seamen 
(if  (hiiit  Britain  tlic  same  absence  of  resource  which 
Nii|>oh'on  liail  found  among  the  Buldiers  of  the  Continent. 
In  ttio  present  instance,  however,  Najioleon  had  to  deal 
witli  u  niim  as  far  superior  to  all  the  ailmiralsof  France 
(ti  Nu|>oleon  hini-'^elf  was  to  the  generals  of  Austria 
mtd  I'ruwiia.     Villcueuve  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies 
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in  the  spring  of  1805,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  Nelson 
after  him :   but,  before  he  could  re-cross  the    „ , 

'  Nelson      and 

Atlantic,  Nelson,  incessantly  pursuing  the  IpilwiSi'Jif* 
French  squadron  in  the  West  Indian  seas, 
and  at  length  discovering  its  departure  homewards,  at 
Antigua  (June  13),  had  warned  the  English  Government 
of  Villeneuve's  movement  by  a  message  sent  in  the 
swiftest  of  the  English  brigs,  since  no  possible  effort 
could  have  brought  the  fleet  itself  up  with  Villeneuve, 
who  was  sixteen  days  in  advance.  The  Government, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  receiving  Nelson's  message, 
sent  orders  to  Sir  Ilobert  Calder  instantly  to  raise 
the  blockades  of  Ferrol  and  Rochefort,  and  to  wait  for 
Villeneuve  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Here  Villeneuve  met  the 
English  fleet  (July  22).  He  was  worsted  in  a  partial  en- 
gagement, and  retired  into  the  harbour  of  Ferrol.  The 
pressing  orders  of  Napoleon  forced  the  French  admiral, 
after  some  delay,  to  attempt  that  movement  on  Brest 
and  Rochefort  on  which  the  whole  plan  of  the  invasion 
of  England  depended.  But  Villeneuve  was  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  meet  the  English  force  assembled  against 
him.  He  put  back  without  fighting,  and  retired  to 
Cadiz.  All  hope  of  caiTying  out  the  attack  upon 
England  was  irretrievably  lost. 

It  only  remained  for  Napoleon  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Austria  through  the  army  which  was 
baulked  of  its  English  prey.     On  the  1st  of    armies  on  b». 
September,  when  the  Austrians  were  now 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Inn,  the  camp  of  Boulogne 
was    broken  up.      The   army   turned  eastwards,   and 
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distribnted  !lself  over  all  the  roads  leading  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Ehine  and  the  Upper  l^anube.  Far 
on  the  nortli-east  the  army  of  Hanover,  commanded 
by  Bemadotto,  moved  as  its  left  wing,  and  convei^d 
upon  a  point  in  Soutbeni  Germany  half-way  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  France  and  Austria.  In  the 
fables  that  long  disguised  the  true  character  of 
every  action  of  Napoleon,  the  admirable  order  of 
march  now  given  to  the  French  armies  api)oars  as  the 
inspiration  of  a  moment,  due  to  the  rcbuund  of  Napo- 
leon's genius  after  learning  the  fmstration  of  all  his 
naval  plans.  In  reality,  the  emploj'nit'ot  of  the  "  Army 
of  England  "  against  a  Continental  coalition  had  always 
been  an  alternative  present  to  Napoleon's  mind  ;  and  it 
was  threateningly  mentioned  in  his  letters  at  a  time 
when  Villeneuve's  failure  was  still  unknown. 

The  only  advantage  which  the  Allies  derived  from 

the  remoteness  of  the  Channel  army  was 
in'vwifl  lunife.      that  Austria  was  able   to   occupy    Bararia 

without  resistance.  Its  army,  commanded 
by  flrnoral  Mack,  crossed  the  Inn  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
totnber.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  known  to  be 
fliH-rotly  hostile  to  the  Coalition.  The  design  of  prevent- 
ing his  union  with  the  French  was  a  correct  one;  but 
in  tho  actual  situation  of  the  allied  armies  it  was  one 
(hat  mmld  not  be  executed  without  running  great 
ri.'«k!t.  The  preparations  of  Russia  required  more  time 
tlmn  wiw*  ftllowini  for  them;  no  Russian  troops  could 
IV!>oh  tin-  Inn  before  the  end  of  October;  and,  with 
an  ilMiiuod  ^Mtorusity,  Mack   had    reduced  his   own 
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force  below  its  intended  strength,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  army  which  his  rival,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
led  into  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  entire 
Austrian  force  operating  in  Western  Germany  did  not 
exceed  seventy  thousand  men.  Any  doubts,  however, 
as  to  the  prudence  of  an  advance  through  Bavaria  were 
silenced  by  the  assurance  that  Napoleon  had  nothing 
nearer  than  Hanover  and  the  British  Channel.  In 
total  ignorance  of  the  real  movements  of  the  French 
armies,  Mack  pushed  on  to  the  western  limit  of 
Bavaria,  and  reached  the  river  Iller,  the  border  of 
Wurtemberg,  where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  Eus- 
sians  who  were  to  accompany  his  further  march  into 
France. 

Here,  in  the  first  days  of  October,  a  strange 
rumour  reached  him  of  the  presence  of  French 
troops  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east  of  his  own  position. 
With  some  misgiving  as  to  the  situation  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  enemy,  Mack  began  to  concentrate  ^^^^' 
his  own  scattered  forces  at  Ulm.  Another  week  re- 
vealed the  true  situation  of  affairs.  Before  the  Allies 
were  aware  that  Napoleon  had  left  Paris,  before  it  had 
dawned  upon  Mack  that  any  resistance  would  be  made 
to  him  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Army  of  the  Channel  and  the  Army  of  Hanover  had 
crossed  North-Western  Gt^rmany,  and  seized  the  roads 
by  which  Mack  had  advanced  from  Vienna.  Every 
hour  that  Mack  renuiined  in  Ulm  brought  new  divisions 
of  the  French  into  the  Bavarian  towns  and  villages 
behind  him.    Escape  was  only  possible  by  a  retreat  into 
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the  Tyrol,  or  Ijy  breaking  through  the  French  line  while 
it  was  yet  incompletely  formed.  Resolute  action  might 
stiU  have  saved  the  Austrian  array ;  but  the  only 
energy  that  was  shown  was  shown  in  opposition  to  the 
Genfral.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  cut  his  way  through 
the  Prtnch  with  part  of  the  cavalry ;  Mack  remained 
in  Ulni,  and  the  iron  circle  closed  around  him.  At 
the  last  moment,  after  the  hopelessness  of  the  sitna- 
tion  had  become  clear  even  to  himself,  Mack  was 
seized  by  an  illusion  that  some  great  disaster  had 
befallen  the  French  in  their  rear,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  Napoleon  would  be  in  full  retreat. 
"Let  no  man  utter  the  word  'Surrender'" — he  pro- 
claimed in  a  general  order  of  October  16th; — "the 
enemy  is  in  the  most  fearful  straits;  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  continue  more  than  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  provisions  run  short,  we  have 
three  thousand  Iiorses  to  nourish  us.  I  myself,"  con- 
cluded the  general,  "  will  be  the  first  to  eat  horse- 
CBpituMion  of  fle«h."  Two  days  later  the  ineWtable 
tnm.  0L-ti7.  capitulation  took  place;  and  Mack,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  hallucinations  of  this 
unlucky  pedant  would  deserve  no  notice  in  history  but 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  qualities 
which  in  Austria  were  capable  of  passing  for  genius. 
Down  to  the  campaign  of  1805  Mack,  in  spite  of  his 
fatuities  in  Italy  in  1799,  had  passed  for  a  general  of 
the  first  order.  Such  was  his  reputation  at  Vienna, 
that  Pitt  himself  had  pressed  the  £mperor  to  make  the 
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gifted  man  cotnmander-in-chief.  Mack  was  brought  to 
trial  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  to  imprisonment  and  degradation  ;  but, 
after  some  years,  compunctions  visited  his  colleagues,  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  his  honours.  Mack's 
rehabilitation  could  not  affect  the  judgment  passed  by 
Europe  upon  the  campaign  of  1805  :  it  was  a  perfectly 
truthful  confession  that  there  were  as  many  Macks  as 
there  were  great  officers  in  the  Austrian  service. 

All  France  read  with  wonder  Napoleon's  bulletins 
describing  the  bloodless  captuie  of  an  entire  army,  and 
the  approaching  presentation  of  forty  Aus-  Trafalgar 
trian  standards  to  the  Senate  at  Paris.  No  ^^^^' 
imperial  rlictoric  acquainted  the  nation  with  an  event 
which,  within  four  days  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  France  than  Napoleon  him- 
self had  ever  dealt  to  any  adversary.  On  the  21st 
of  October  Nelson's  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar^ 
won  over  Villeneuve  venturing  out  from  Cadiz, 
annihilated  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
Nelson  fell  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph ;  but 
the  work  which  his  last  hours  had  achieved  was  one 
to  which  years  prolonged  in  glory  could  have  added 
nothing.  He  had  made  an  end  of  the  power  of  France 
upon  the  sea.  Trafalgar  was  not  only  the  greatest 
naval  victory,  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
victory  won  either  by  land  or  by  sea  during  the  whole 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  No  victory,  and  no  series 
of  victories,  of  Napoleon  produced  the  same  effect 
upon    Europe.      Austria    was    in    arms    within    five 
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years  of  Marengo,  and  within  four  years  of  Austere 
litz ;  Prussia  was  ready  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  Jena  in 
1813  ;  a  generation  passed  after  Trafalgar  before  France 
again  seriously  threatened  England  at  sea.  The  pros- 
pect of  crushing  the  British  navy,  so  long  as  England 

had  the  means  to  equip  a y,  vanished;  Napoleon 

henceforth  set  his  hopes  oi  exhausting  England's 
resources  by  ci  ;lling  every  State  on 
the  Continent  to  exclude  her  commerce. 
Trafalgar  forced  him  to  impose  his  yoke  upon  all 
Europe,  or  to  abandon  the  hope  of  conquering  Great 
Britain.  If  national  love  and  pride  have  idealised  in 
our  great  sailor  a  character  which,  with  its  Homeric 
force  and  freshness,  combined  something  of  the  vio- 
lence and  the  self-love  of  the  heroes  of  a  rude  age, 
the  common  estimate  of  Nelson's  work  in  history 
is  not  beyond  the  truth.  So  long  as  France  pos- 
sessed a  navy.  Nelson  sustained  the  spirit  of  England 
by  bis  victories  ;  his  Ia,st  triumph  left  England  in  such 
a  position  that  no  means  remained  to  injure  her  but 
those  which  must  result  in  the  ultimate  deliverance  of 
the  Continent. 

The  consequences  of  Trafalgar  lay  in  the  future  ;  the 
military  situation  in  Germany  after  Mark's  catastrophe 
was  such  that  nothing  could  keep  the  French  army  of 
Napoleon  out  of  Vienna.  In  the  sudden  awakening 
of  Europe  to  its  danger,  one  solitarj'  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared in  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Court.  Napoleon 
bad  not  scrupled,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Anny  of  Hanover,  to  order  Bernadotte,  its  commander, 
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to  march  through  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach, 
which  lay  on  his  direct  route  towards  Ulm. 
It  was  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Allies  pwwimi  teni- 
that  Bemadotte's  violation  of  Prussian 
neutrality  had  actually  saved  him  from  arriving  too 
late  to  prevent  Mack's  escape;  but,  apart  from  all 
imaginary  grounds  of  reproach,  the  insult  offered  to 
Prussia  by  Napoleon  was  sufficient  to  goad  even 
Frederick  William  into  decided  action.  Six  months 
earlier,  the  threat  of  a  Bussian  movement  toward  his 
frontier  had  repelled  Frederick  William  from  the 
Coalition;  the  French  had  now  more  than  carried  out 
what  the  Bussians  had  only  suggested.  When  the 
letter  in  which  Napoleon  lightly  excused  his  outrage 
was  delivered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  cold  and 
reserved  monarch  displayed  an  emotion  which  those 
who  surrounded  him  had  never  before  witnessed.  The 
patience  which  had  borne  so  much  from  Bonaparte 
was  at  length  exhausted.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
generals  to  prepare  for  war.  The  Czar  was  offered  a  free 
passage  for  his  armies  through  Silesia ;  and,  before  the 
news  of  Mack's  capitulation  reached  the  Bussian  frontier, 
Alexander  himself  was  hastening  to  Berlin,  in  order 
to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  the  Coalition  should 
receive  Prussia's  support.  The  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  two  monarchs,  hastened  by  j^^^  ^  p^^ 
the  news  of  Mack's  disaster,  was  the  ^'^  ^"^'^ 
Treaty  of  Potsdam,  signed  on  November  8rd.  By  this 
treaty  Prussia  undertook  to  demand  from  Napoleon 
an  indemnity  for  the  King  of  Piedmont^  and  the  evacuar 
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tion  of  (  naany,  Switzei'laiul,  and  Holland ;  failing 
Napoleon's  acceptance  of  Prussia's  mediation  upon 
these  terms,  Pnissia  engaged  to  take  the  field  with 
180,000  men. 

Napoleon  was  now  close  upon  Vienna.     Within  a 

few  days  after  t> "'"''''■' f  Ulm,  a  force  of  30.000 

Russians,  coram  il  Kutusoff,  had  reached 

Frrnch  enter         BsTfl  I's    disaster  Tendered  it 

ifnn..N0T.i3.     jjj^pp  the  line  of  the  Inn.  and 

the  last  detachments  ^iea  disappeared  as  soon 

as    Napoleon's    vangu  ached   the  river.      The 

French  pushed  forwai     i  (owering  strength  upon 

the  capital.  Kutusoff  and  the  weakened  Austrian  army 
could  neither  defend  Vienna  nor  meet  the  invader  in 
the  field.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  city,  and  to 
unite  the  retreating  forces  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Danube  with  a  second  Russian  army  now  entering 
Moravia.  On  the  7th  of  November  the  Court  quitted 
Vienna.  Six  days  later  the  French  entered  the  capital, 
and,  by  an  audacious  stratagem  of  Murat's,  gained 
possession  of  the  bridge  connecting  the  city  with  the 
nnrth  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Austrian  gunners  were  about  to  blow  it  into  the  air. 
The  capture  of  this  bridge  deprived  the  allied  army 
of  the  last  object  protecting  it  from  Napoleon's  pursuit. 
Vienna  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  AH 
the  resources  of  a  great  capital  were  now  added  to  the 
means  of  the  conqueror;  and  Napoleon  prepared  to 
follow  his  retreating  adversary  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
to  annihilate  him  before  he  could  reach  his  supports. 
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The  retreat  of  the  Bossian  army  into  Moravia  was 
conducted  with  great  skill  by  General  Kutusoff,  who 
retorted  upon  Murat  the  stratagem  practised  at  the 
bridge  of  Vienna,  and  by  means  of  a  pretended 
armistice  effected  his  junction  with  the  newly-arrived 
Bussian  corps  between  Olmiitz  and  Brunn. 

•^T  11  1     11  I*   1  •  rhe  Allies  and 

riapoleons  anger  at  the  escape  of  his  prey  Napoieonin 
was  shown  in  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks 
upon  Murat.  The  junction  of  the  allied  armies  in 
Moravia  had  in  fact  most  seriously  altered  the  prospects 
of  the  war.  For  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  Allies  had  concentrated  a  force  superior  in 
numbers  to  anything  that  Napoleon  could  bring  against 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  Napoleon,  while  compelled  to 
protect  himself  on  the  Italian  side,  to  lead  more  than 
70,000  men  into  Moravia.  The  Allies  had  now 
80,000  in  camp,  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  heavy 
reinforcements.  The  war,  which  lately  seemed  to 
be  at  its  close,  might  now,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
general,  be  but  beginning.  Although  the  lines  of 
Napoleon's  communication  with  France  were  well 
guarded,  his  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe  exposed 
him  to  many  perils;  above  all,  the  army  of  Prussia 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  field  against  him.  Every 
mile  that  Napoleon  advanced  into  Moravia  increased 
the  strain  upon  his  resources;  every  day  that  post- 
poned the  decision  of  the  campaign  brought  new 
strength  to  his  enemies.  Merely  to  keep  the  French 
in  their  camp  until  a  Prussian  force  was  ready  to  assail 
their  oommonications  seemed  enough  to  give  the  Allies 
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victory ;  and  such  was  the  counsel  of  Kntusoff,  who 
made  war  in  the  temper  of  the  wariest  diplomatist. 
But  the  younger  Bussian  generals  and  the  Czar  him- 
self burned  to  prove  that  the  Bussian  soldiery  were 
not  like  the  men  who  had  capitulated  at  Ulm.  The 
Eoiperor  Francis  gave  way  to  the  ardour  of  his  allies. 
Weyrother,  the  Austrian  chief  of  the  staff,  drew  up 
the  most  scientific  plans  for  a  great  victory  that  had 
ever  been  seen^  even  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  November  it  was  agreed  by  the 
two  Emperors  that  the  allied  army  should  march  right 
round  Napoleon's  position  near  Brunn,  and  fight  a  battle 
with  the  object  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  upon  Vienna. 

It  was  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  in- 
tended   battle,    and    after   Napoleon   had  divined   the 

.  .  plans  of  his  enemy,  that  Count  Haugwitz, 
^SiTtoNu^     bearing   the    demands   of    the   Cabinet    of 

Berlin,  reached  the  French  camp  at  Briinn. 
Napoleon  liad  already  learnt  tlie  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Potsdam  through  the  indiscretion  of  an  Austrian 
diplomatist,  and  was  aware  that  Haugwitz  had  started 
from  Berlin.  He  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
of  those  changes  in  Italy  or  Switzerland  which 
Prussia  required ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  him  to  avoid  the  issue  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Prussia,  which  would  nerve  both  Austria  and 
Bussia  to  the  last  extremities.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  prevent  Haugwitz  by  every  possible  method  from 
delivering  his  ultimatum,  until  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  allied  armies  had  entirely  changed  the   political 
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situation.  For  two  days  he  caused  Haugwitz  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  village;  and  when,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  the  Prussian  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  say  a 
word.  The  Emperor  harangued  him  for  four  hours, 
and  at  midnight  dismissed  him  with  a  request  that  he 
would  proceed  to  Vienna  and  transact  business  with 
Talleyrand.  Haugwitz  had  been  instructed  by  King 
Frederick  William  to  return  instantly  to  Berlin  if 
Napoleon  attempted  to  evade  his  demands ;  and  he 
was  awarQ  that  his  return  would  be  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  He  was  disloyal  enoutj^h 
to  permit  himself  to  be  removed  to  a  dis-  "^''^  ^  ^**'^- 
tance  with  his  message  undelivered.  When  next  the 
Prussian  Government  heard  of  their  envoy,  he  was 
sauntering  in  Talleyrand's  drawing-rooms  at  Vienna, 
with  the  cordon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  on  his 
breast,  exchanging  civilities  with  officials  who  politely 
declined  to  enter  upon  any  question  of  business. 

Haugwitz  once  removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  Allies 
thus  deprived  of  the  certainty  that  Prussia  would  take 
the  field,  Napoleon  trusted  that  a  single  great  defeat 
would  suffice  to  break  up  the  Coalition.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Allies  were  exactly  those  which  he 
expected  and  desired.  He  chose  his  own  positions 
between  Brunn  and  Austerlitz,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
victory;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  Au^erut^ 
of  December,  when  the  mists  disappeared 
before  a  bright  wintry  sun,  he  saw  with  the  utmost 
delight  that  the  Bussian  columns  were  moving  round 
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him  in  a  vast  arc,  in  execution  of  the  turning- 
movement  of  which  he  had  forewarned  his  own  army 
on  the  day  before.  Napoleon  waited  until  the  fore- 
most columns  were  stretched  far  in  advance  of  their 
supports ;  then,  throwing  Soult's  division  upon  the  gap 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  line,  he  cut  the  army 
into  halves,  and  crushed  its  severed  divisions  at  every 
point  along  the  whole  line  of  attack.  The  Allies, 
although  they  outnumbered  Napoleon,  believed  them- 
selves to  be  overpowered  by  an  army  double  their  own 
size.  The  incoherence  of  the  allied  movements  was  as 
marked  as  the  unity  and  effectiveness  of  those  of  the 
French.  It  was  alleged  in  the  army  that  Kutusoff,  the 
commander-in-chief,  had  fallen  asleep  while  the  Austrian 
Weyrother  was  expounding  his  plans  for  the  battle,  and 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement  he  imperfectly 
understood  the  operations  which  he  was  supposed  to 
direct.  A  truer  explanation  of  the  palpable  errors  in 
the  allied  generalship  was  that  the  Bussian  commander 
had  been  forced  by  the  Czar  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
which  he  disapproved.  The  destruction  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Allies  was  enormous,  for  the  Russians  fought 
with  the  same  obstinacy  as  at  the  Trebbia  and  at 
Novi.  Austria  had  lost  a  second  army  in  addition  to 
its  capital ;  and  the  one  condition  which  could  have 
steeled  its  Government  against  all  thoughts  of  peace 
— the  certainty  of  an  immediate  Prussian  attack  upon 
^^^^^.^  Napoleon — had    vanished  with    the    silent 

^^  *'  disappearance  of  the  Prussian  envoy.     Two 

days   after  the   battle,  the  Emperor  Francis  met  his 
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coDqneror  in  the  open  field,  and  accepted  an  armistice, 
which  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bussian  army 
from  his  dominions. 

Yet  even  now  the  Austrian  Government  sent 
the  most  urgent  appeals  to  Berlin  for  help,  and  would 
probably  have  broken  off  the  negotiations  and  renewed 
the  war  if  help  had  been  given.  But  the  Cabinet  of 
Frederick  William  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Minister 
whom  it  had  sent  to  Napoleon;  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  Austerlitz  reached  Vienna,  Haugwitz  had  gone 
over  heart  and  soul  to  the  conqueror.  While  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  carried  on  between  France  and 
Austria,  a  parallel  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the 
envoy  of  Prussia ;  and,  even  before  the  Emperor  Francis 
gave  way  to  the  conqueror's  demands,  Haugwitz  signed 
a    treaty   with   Napoleon   at    Schonbrunn,     „      .^   ^ 

•/  i-  Haugwits   si^rna 

by    which    Prussia,    instead   of    attacking     Sl^wn.  d^^ 

1ft 

Napoleon,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him,  and  received  from  him  in  return  the  dominion  of 
Hanover  (December  15,  1805).  Had  Prussia  been  the 
defeated  Power  at  Austerlitz,  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn 
could  not  have  more  completely  reversed  the  policy 
which  Haugwitz  had  been  ordered  to  carry  into  effect. 
No  hint  of  his  treachery  had  reached  Berlin;  the  only 
information  which  he  had  given  to  the  Government 
was  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  negotiation  too  im- 
portant to  be  described  in  a  despatch.  When  the 
treaty,  carried  by  Haugwitz  himself,  reached  Berlin, 
it  produced  the  effect  of  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
Government  had  believed  themselves  on  the  brink  of 

f 
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war  V  poleon :  they  foand  that  they  haij  become 

his  accoin  ices  and  allies.  While  Haugwitz  was 
travelling  1  jmewards  with  the  grant  of  Hanover  to 
his  portfolio,  Harden  berg  had  been  arranging  with 
the  Englis  i  Ambassador  for  a  combinatioQ  of 
English,  Prussian,  and  Russian  forces  in  Northern 
Germany.     For    i  s  cry  arose    in    Berlin 

that   the   treaty  liated,  and  the  envoy 

brought    to     t  impression    made    by 

Austc-rlitz,  and  tl  lat  the  Government  of 

Vienna  was  enter  arate  negotiation,  soon 

damped  the  courage  <  n  power.     The  treason 

of  Haugwitz  was  first  exv^^^v,,  then  supported,  then 
admired.  Men  worthy  of  better  things  disgraced 
themselves  by  representing  to  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Uorlin  that  the  whole  course  of  Prussian  policy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  had  been  an 
elaborate  piece  of  dissimulation  in  the  interest  of 
Fmnce.  The  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  army 
found  themselves  without  influence  or  following ;  the 
mass  of  the  nation  looked  on  with  the  same  stupid 
dnconcern  with  which  they  had  viewed  every  event  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  King  finally  decided  that 
the  treaty  by  which  Haugwitz  had  thrown  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  country  to  the  winds  should  be  ratified, 
and  determined  only  to  ask  Napoleon  to  veil  the  dona- 
tion of  Hanover  under  a  more  becoming  diplomatic  form. 
Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Prussian  envoy 
from  Vienna,  peace  was  concluded  between 
tmf.  BW.1B-     France    and   Austria    by  the    Treaty    of 
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Presburg  (December  27).  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Napoleon  had  declaidd  to  his  army  that  he  could 
not  again  spare  Austria,  as  he  had  spared  her  at 
Campo  Formio  and  at  Lunlville ;  and  he  kept  his 
word.  The  Peac^  of  Presburg  left  the  Austrian  State 
in  a  condition  dry  different  from  that  in  which  it 
had  emerged  ftom  the  two  previous  wars.  The  Treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  had  only  deprived  Austria  of  Belgium 
in  order  to  replace  it  by  Venice:  the  Settlement  of 
Lun^viUe  had  only  substituted  French  for  Austrian 
influence  in  Western  Germany :  the  Treaty  tliat  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Austerlitz  wrested  from  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  two  of  its  most  important  provinces,  and 
cut  it  off*  at  once  from  Italy,  from  Switzerland,  and 
from  the  Khine.  Venetia  was  ceded  to  Napoleon's 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavaria ;  the 
outlying  districts  belonging  to  Austria  in  Western 
Germany  were  ceded  to  Baden  and  to  Wurtemberg. 
Austria  lost  28,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
3,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Emperor  recognised  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wurtemberg,  and  renounced  all  rights  over  those 
countries  as  head  of  the  Germanic  Body.  The  Elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  along  with  a  large 
increase  of  territory,  received  the  title  of  King.  The 
constitution  of  the  Empire  ceased  to  exist 
even  in  name.  It  only  remained  for  the  ^man  Em?«[ 
Emperor  himself  to  abandon  a  title  vvhose 
rights  he  had  now  explicitly  surrendered;  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  an  Act,  published  at  Vienna,  made 
T  2 
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an   end  <  ontworn    and  ridiculed   fiction  of  the 

Holy  Boman  Empire. 

Though  Rui  sia  had  not  made  peace  with  Napoleon, 

the    European    Coalition    was    at    an   end. 
joHph    Bom-     Now,  as  in  1801,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian 

armi(  olitan    Monarchy    to 

settle  its   account  ^  iieror.      Naples    had 

struck  no  blow;   bi  through  the  dela3"8 

of    the    Allies    that  tan    army    had    not 

united  with    an  Eng  lusslan    force    in    an 

attack  upon  Loinbardy.  id  heen  pardoned  in 

1801  was  now  avenged  i  j  Bourbon  despot  of 

Naples   and  his    Austrian    v^u^ ,  who  from   the  first 

had  shown  such  bitter  enmity  to  France.  Assuming 
the  character  of  a  judge  over  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  pronounced  from  Vienna  that  the  House 
of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign  (Dec.  27,  1805).  The 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  A 
French  army  entered  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  Fer- 
dinand fled,  as  he  bad  fled  in  1 798,  to  place  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  The  vacant 
throne  was  given  by  Napoleon  to  his  own  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Ferdinand,  with  the  help  of  the  EngHsh 
fleet,  maintained  himself  in  Sicily.  A  thread  of  sea 
two  miles  broad  was  sufficient  barrier  to  the  Power 
which  had  subdued  lialE  the  Continent;  and  no  attempt 
was  made  either  by  Napoleon  or  liis  brother  to  gain  a 
footing  beyond  tlie  Straits  of  Messina.  In  Southern 
Italy  the  same  fanatical  movements  took  place  among 
the  peasantry  as  in  the  previous  period  of  French  occa- 
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pation.  When  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were 
crushed,  and  the  central  continent  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
France,  Great  Britain  imagined  that  it  could  effect 
something  against  Napoleon  in  a  corner  of  Italy,  with 
the  help  of  some  ferocious  villagers.  A  British  force, 
landing  near  Maida,  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  in  the 
summer  of  1806,  had  the  satisfaction  of  Battle  of  Maid» 
defeating  the  French  at  the  point  of  the  •^^^^^«*' 
bayonet,  of  exciting  a  horde  of  priests  and  brigands  to 
fruitless  barbarities,  and  of  abandoning  them  to  their 
well-merited  chastisement. 

The  elevation  of  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  to  the 
throne  of  Naples  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  appointments  now  made  by  Napoleon  Napoieomo  dy- 
in  virtue  of  his  self-created  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  He  began  to  style  himself  the 
new  Charlemagne;  his  thoughts  and  his  language 
were  filled  with  pictures  of  universal  sovereignty ;  his 
authority,  as  a  military  despot  who  had  crushed  his 
neighbours,  became  strangely  confused  in  his  own  mind 
with  that  half-sacred  right  of  the  Cjesars  from  which 
the  Middle  Ages  derived  all  subordinate  forms  of  power. 
He  began  to  treat  the  government  of  the  different 
countries  of  Western  Europe  as  a  function  to  be  exer- 
cised by  delegation  from  himself.  Even  the  territorial 
grants  which  under  the  Feudal  System  accompanied 
military  or  civil  office  were  now  revived ;  and  the 
commander  of  a  French  army-corps  or  the  chief  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  became  the  titular  lord  of 
some  obscure  Italian  principality.      Napoleon's    own 
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family  wpre  to  reign  in  many  lands,  as  tlie  Bourbons 
and  the  Hajisburgs  had  reined  bufore  them,  but 
in  strict  dependence  on  their  head.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte had  not  long  been  installed  at  Naples  when  hia 
brother  Louis  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Crown  of 
Holland.  Jerome,  for  whom  no  kingdom  was  at  present 
vacant,  was  forced  to  part  from  his  American  wife,  and 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Eug&ne  Beauhamais,  Napoleon's  step-son,  held  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  Italy ;  Murat,  who  had  married 
Napoleon's  sister,  had  the  German  Ducby  of  Berg. 
Bemadotte,  Talleymnd,  and  Berthier  found  themselves 
suzerains  of  districts  whose  names  were  almost  nnknown 
to  them.  Out  of  the  revenues  of  Northern  Italy  a 
yearly  sum  was  reserved  as  an  endowment  for  the 
generals  whom  the  Emperor  chose  to  raise  to  princely 
honours. 

More  statesmanlike,  more  practical  than  Napoleon's 
Pedmtion  of  dynastic  policy,  was  his  organisation  of 
uwBhiiie.  Westcru  Germany  under  its  native  princes 
as  a  dependency  of  France.  The  object  at  which 
all  French  politicians  had  aimed  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  exclusion  of  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  from  influence  in  Western  Ger- 
many, was  now  completely  attained.  The  triumph 
of  French  statesmanship,  the  consummation  of  two 
centuries  of  German  discord,  was  seen  in  the  Act 
of  Federation  subscribed  by  the  Western  German 
Sovereigns  in  the  summer  of  1S06.  By  this  Act 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and    Wiirtemberg,    the   Elector 
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of  Baden,  and  thirteen  minor  princes,  united  them- 
selves, in  the  League  known  as  the  Bhenish  Con- 
federacy, under  the  protection  of  the  French  Emperor, 
and  undertook  to  furnish  contingents,  amounting  to 
63,000  men,  in  all  wars  in  which  the  French  Empire 
should  engage.  Their  connection  with  the  ancient 
Germanic  Body  was  completely  severed;  the  very 
town  in  which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  held 
its  meetings  was  annexed  hy  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  Confederacy  itself,  with  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  became  for  aU  purposes  of 
war  and  foreign  policy  a  part  of  France.  Its  armies 
were  organised  by  French  officers;  its  frontiers  were 
fortified  by  French  engineers ;  its  treaties  were  made 
for  it  at  Paris.  In  the  domestic  changes  which  took 
place  within  these  States  the  work  of  consolidation 
begun  in  1801  was  carried  forward  with  increased  vigour. 
Scores  of  tiny  principalities  which  had  escaped  dissolu- 
tion in  the  earlier  movement  were  now  absorbed  by  their 
stronger  neighbours.  Governments  became  more  ener- 
getic, more  orderly,  more  ambitious.  The  princes  who 
made  themselves  the  vassals  of  Napoleon  assumed  a 
more  despotic  power  over  their  own  subjects.  Old 
constitutional  forms  which  had  imposed  some  check 
on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  Estates  of 
Wurtemberg,  were  contemptuously  suppressed ;  the 
careless,  ineffective  routine  of  the  last  age  gave  place 
to  a  system  of  rigorous  precision  throughout  the  public 
services.  Military  service  was  enforced  in  countries 
hitherto   free  from    it.      The   burdens   of  the  people 
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became  greater,  but  they  were  more  fairly  distributed. 
The  taxes  were  more  equally  levied ;  justice  was  made 
more  regular  and  more  simple.  A  career  both  in  the 
army  and  the  offices  of  Government  was  opened  to  a 
people  to  whom  the  very  conception  of  public  life  had 
hitherto  been  unknown. 

The  establishment  of  German  unity   in  our   own 

day  after  a  victorious  struggle  with  Prance 
unity  in  Ger-      rcndcrs  it  difficult  to  imagine   the   volun- 

tary  submission  of  a  great  part  of  the  race 
to  a  French  sovereign,  or  to  excuse  a  policy  which,  like 
that  of  180G,  appears  the  opposite  of  everything  honour- 
able and  patriotic.  But  what  seems  strange  now  was  not 
strange  then.  No  expression  more  truly  describes  the 
conditions  of  that  period  than  one  of  the  great  German 
poet  who  was  himself  so  little  of  a  patriot.  "  Germany," 
said  Goethe,  "  is  not  a  nation."  Germany  had  indeed 
the  unity  of  race  ;  but  all  that  truly  constitutes  a  nation, 
the  sense  of  common  interest,  a  common  history,  pride, 
and  desire,  Germany  did  not  possess  at  all.  Bavaria, 
the  strongt^st  of  the  western  States,  attaclied  itself  to 
France  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  Austrian  aggres- 
si(m.  To  be  conquered  by  Austria  was  just  as  much 
conquest  for  Bavaria  as  to  be  conquered  by  any  other 
Power ;  it  was  no  step  to  German  unity,  but  a  step  in 
the  agirrandisement  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The 
interests  of  the  Austrian  House  were  not  the  interests 
of  GiTmany  any  more  than  they  were  the  interests  of 
Croatia,  or  of  Venice,  or  of  Hungary.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  Prussia  yet  shown  a  form  of  political 
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/e  faffidenflj  attractive  to  make  the  Southem  States 
;8ixe  to  unite  with  it.  Frederick's  genius  had  indeed 
.ade  him  the  hero  of  Germany,  hut  his  military 
,*giem  was  harsh  and  tyrannical.  In  the  actual 
)iidition  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  is  douhtful 
hether  the  population  of  the  minor  States  would 
Kfe  been  happier  united  to  these  Powers  than  under 
leir  own  Governments.  Conquest  in  any  case  was 
npossihle,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate  to 
oluntary  union.  It  followed  that  the  smaller  States 
•ere  destined  to  remain  without  a  nationality,  until 
le  violence  of  some  foreign  Power  rendered  weakness 
n  intolerahle  evil,  and  forced  upon  the  better  minds 
t  Germany  the  thought  of  a  common  Fatherland. 

The  necessity  of  German  unity  is  no  self-evident 
olitical  truth.  Holland  and  Switzerland  in  past  cen- 
iries  detached  themselves  from  the  Empire,  .^^^^  Gemum 
ad  became  independent  States,  with  the  ''^^y  ^*«~^i®- 
ighest  advantage  to  themselves.  Identity  of  blood 
I  no  more  conclusive  reason  for  political  union  be- 
ween  Holstein  and  the  Tyrol  than  between  Great 
Iritain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
)nditions  which  determine  both  the  true  area  and 
le  true  quality  of  German  unity  are  in  fact  some- 
ling  more  complex  than  an  ethnological  law  or  an 
iitburst  of  patriotic  indignation  against  the  French. 
iThere  local  circumstances  rendered  it  possible  for  a 
erman  district,  after  detaching  itself  from  the  race, 
)  maintain  a  real  national  life  and  defend  itself  from 
^reign  conquest,  there  it  was  perhaps  better  that  the 
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connection  with  Germany  sboald  he  seTered  :  where,  u 
in  the  great  majurity  of  minor  States,  independence 
iv#nlt^  only  in  military  helplessness  and  internal  stag- 
nation, there  it  was  better  that  independence  shoald 
give  place  to  German  unity.  But  the  conditions  of 
ftnj  tolerable  unity  were  in  fact  not  present  so  long  as 
Austria  was  the  leading  Power.  Less  was  imperilled  in 
the  future  of  the  German  people  by  the  submission  of 
the  western  States  to  Prance  than  would  have  been  lost 
by  their  permanent  incorporation  under  Austria. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Hhenish  Confederacy 
and  the  conquest  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  em- 
pire reached,  but  did  not  overpass,  the  limits 
within  which  the  sovereignty  of  France 
might  probably  have  been  long  maintained.  It  has 
been  usual  to  draw  the  line  between  the  sound  states- 
manship and  the  hazardous  enterprises  of  Napoleon  at 
the  Peace  of  Luiidville:  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  Wtstem  Europe  would  perhaps  include 
within  the  ninge  of  a  practical,  though  mischievous, 
ideal  the  whole  of  the  political  changes  which  imme- 
diately followed  tbe  war  of  1805,  and  which  extended 
Napoleon's  dominion  to  the  Inn  and  to  the  Straits  of 
Mi'ssina.  Italy  and  Germany  were  not  then  what  they 
have  since  become.  The  districts  that  lay  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  were  not  more  ho.stiIe  to  the 
foreigner  than  those  Rhenish  Provinces  which  so  readily 
accepted  their  union  with  France.  The  more  enterprising 
minds  in  Italy  found  that  the  Napoleonic  rale,  with  all 
its  faults,  was  superior  to  anything  that  Italy  had  known 
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in  recent  times.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  feeling 
with  which  Napoleon  was  regarded  in  Germany  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1806,  and  in  Italy  down  to  a 
much  later  date,  the  Empire  then  founded  might  have 
been  permanently  npheld,  if  Napoleon  had  abstained 
from  attacking  other  States.  No  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  attractive  power  exercised  by 
the  social  equality  of  France,  its  military  glory,  and 
its  good  administration,  and  the  slow  and  feeble  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  which  went  on  within  the  dominions 
of  Austria ;  yet  Austria  succeeded  in  uniting  a  greater 
variety  of  races  than  Prance  sought  to  unite  in  1806. 
The  limits  of  a  possible  Prance  were  indeed  fixed,  and 
fixed  more  firmly  than  by  any  geographical  line,  in  the 
history  and  national  character  of  two  other  peoples. 
France  could  not  permanently  overpower  Prussia,  and 
it  could  not  permanently  overpower  Spain.  But 
within  a  boundary-line  drawn  roughly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  head  of  the     nbie  xapouionis 

Empire. 

Adriatic,  that  union  of  national  sentiment 
and  material  force  which  checks  the  formation  of 
empires  did  not  exist.  The  true  turning-point  in 
Napoleon's  career  was  the  moment  when  he  passed 
beyond  the  policy  which  had  planned  the  Federation 
of  the  Bhine,  and  roused  by  his  oppression  the  one 
State  which  was  still  capable  of  giving  a  national 
life  to  Germany. 
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wur  witii  En^lood, 
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Oeimanj  with  Napoleon 
help  Prueau^  bnt  not  inmi 
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I — Napolean  torcM  Pniass  inlil 
!C  to  England— PriissU  re*ilTM 
-Decline  of  the  Attn)- — Soathem 
— Ki^l&nd  and  Hunia  about  tc 
ign  of  ISOfl — Battlei  of  Jroa  ani 
Qipitolatioa  of  Foitreawa-  De- 
—  Berlin  Dmom — £sclDaiun  d 
8  the  War — Campai^  ii 


Poland  anJ  East  rruaaia— Ey  Ian— Tree ty  of  BartenBtein— FtiedUnd— In- 
tOTview  at  Tilsit — Allianco  of  Napoloon  and  AJeiander— Secret  Artidea— 
English  Expedition  to  Denmark — French  enter  Portugal — Pmasia  afirr  the 
Peace  of  'I'ilsit— Ktein'B  Edict  of  Emancipatiolt — The  Prussian  Peasant— 
Bofonn  of  the  Prussian  Anny,  and  Creation  of  MunicipalitiGa — Stein'i 
other  Projects  of  Reform,  whiub  ai«  not  c*rried  ouL 

Six  weeks  after  the  tidings  of  Austerlitz  reached  Great 
T^.^  ^  R«  Britain,  the  statesman  who  had  been  the 
Jan,  ss.  1808.  ^^^j  ^^  evBTj  EuTopeau  coalition  gainst 
France  was  carried  to  the  grave.  Pitt  passed  away 
at  a  moment  of  the  deepest  gloom.  Hia  victories 
at  sea  appeared  to  have  eflected  nothing;  his  com- 
biiuitions  on  land  had  ended  in  disaster  and  min.  If 
during  Pitt's  lifetime  a  just  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
patriotism  of  all  his  aims  condoned  the  innumerable 
faults  of  his  military  administration,  that  personal 
a.sccndancy  which  might  have  disarmed  criticism  even 
after  the  disaster  of  Austerlitz  belonged  to  no  other 
member  of  his   Ministry.      His  colleagnes   felt  their 
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position  to  be  hopeless.  Though  the  King  attempted 
to  set  one  of  Pitt's  subordinates  in  the  vacant 
place,  the  prospects  of  Europe  were  too  dark,  the 
situation  of  the  country  too  serious,  to  allow  a  Ministry 
to  be  formed  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  party- 
organisation  or  in  accordance  with  the  personal  pre- 
ferences of  the  monarch.  The  nation  called  for  the 
union  of  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties  in 

1-1  t         /*  1  1      •  'J  /*      Coalition  Hini*- 

tne  work  ot  government ;  and,  m  spite  oi  try  of  fox  and 
the  life-long  hatred  of  King  George  to  Mr. 
Fox,  a  Ministry  entered  upon  office  framed  by  Fox 
and  Grenville  conjointly ;  Fox  taking  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  with  a  leading  influence  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  yielding  to  Grenville  the  title  of  Premier. 
Addington  received  a  place  in  the  Ministry,  and 
carried  with  him  the  support  of  a  section  of  the  Tory 
party,  which  was  willing  to  countenance  a  policy  of 
peace. 

Fox  had  from  the  first  given  his  whole  sympathy  to 
the  French  Revolution,  as  the  cause  of  freedom.  He 
had  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Europe  to  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  Powers  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon 
Monarchy :  he  had  palliated  the  aggressions  of  the 
French  Republic  as  the  consequences  of  unjust  and 
unprovoked  attack:  even  the  extinction  of  liberty 
in  France  itself  had  not  wholly  destroyed  his 
faith  in  the  honour  and  the  generosity  of  the  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  brief  interval  of  peace 
which  in  1802  opened  the  Continent  to  English 
travellers^  Fox  had  been  the  guest  of  the  First  Consul. 


Ml  mnnur  wvMon,  im 

His  pewottal  ttfSag  temtdf  tb«  Fi^nch  OoTernm>>iit 

_  had  in  H  tMT^^'ff^^  of  that  proud  utd  raft- 

J^  *^jjj    pidoa  bsticd  vhicb  made  n^^tiation  bo 

4;iBi^h  «)tD«  Pitt  eootiDaed  in  power.  It 
was  be&red  at  Piro,  and  with  good  reasoD,  tliat  the 
first  object  of  Fox  on  entering  apon  office  would  be 
the  restoration  of  payees.  Xapoleon  adopted  his  own 
plan  in  view  of  the  change  likely  to  arise  in  the  spirit 
of  the  British  Cabinet  It  was  his  habit,  wherever  he 
saw  signs  of  concession,  to  »pply  more  violent  means  of 
intimidation.  In  the  present  instance  he  determined 
to  work  upon  the  pacific  leanings  of  Fox  by  aJJding 
Prussia  to  the  forces  arrayed  against  Great  Britain. 
Prussia,  isolated  and  discredited  since  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  might  first  be  driven  into  hostilities  with 
Kiigland,  and  then  be  made  to  fnmish  the  very  satis- 
faction demanded  by  England  as  the  first  condition 
of  peace. 

At  the  moment  when    Napoleon    heard    of   Pitt's 

deatti,  he  was  expectinsr  the  arrival  of  Count 
Jfmll'"i,-'!i-i.«  lliiugwitz  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
*"""'■  obtaining  some  modification  in  the  treaty 
which  bo  had  signed  on  behalf  of  Prussia  after  the 
Kit  tie  of  Austerlitz.  The  principal  feature  in  that 
tft'itly  had  been  the  grant  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  by 
(lie  l-V'ueb  Emperor-  in  return  for  its  alliance. 
Thi!"  wiw  tlie  point  which  above  all  others  excited 
Kiujf  W'deriek  William's  fears  and  scruples.  He  de- 
(m>'d  l>>  Heipiire  Ilauover,  but  he  also  desired  to  derive 
nin  tillo  mdier  I'i'om  its  English  owner  than   from  its 
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Frencli  invader.  It  was  tlie  object  of  Haugwitz* 
visit  to  Paris  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  which  should  make  the  Prussian  occupa- 
tion of  Hanover  appear  to  be  merely  provisional,  and 
reserve  to  the  King  of  England  at  least  a  nominal 
voice  in  its  ultimate  transfer.  In  full  confidence  that 
Napoleon  would  agree  to  such  a  change,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  on  taking  possession  of  Hanover  in  January, 
1806,  concealed  the  fact  of  its  cession  to  himself  by 
Napoleon,  and  published  an  untruthful  proclamation, 
stating  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hanoverian  people 
themselves,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified  by 
the  French  and  Prussian  Governments,  in  virtue  of 
which  Hanover  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  until  peace  should  be  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  The  British  Govern- 
ment received  assurances  of  Prussia's  respect  for  the 
rights  of  King  George  III. :  the  bitter  truth  that 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia  contained  no 
single  word  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Elector,  and 
that  the  very  idea  of  qualifying  the  absolute  cession  of 
Hanover  was  an  afterthought,  lay  hidden  in  the  con- 
science of  the  Prussian  Government.  Never  had  a 
Government  more  completely  placed  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  a  pitiless  enemy.  Count  Haugvvitz,  on 
reaching  Paris,  was  received  by  Napoleon  with  a 
storm  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Napoleon  de- 
clared that  the  ill-faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an 
end  even  of  that  miserable  pact  which  had  been 
extorted   after   Austerlitz,   and    insisted   that    Prussia 
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ebould    opi'nly    defy    Glreat    Britain     by    closing    tlie 

ports  of  Norlticrn  Germany  to  British  vessels,  and  by 

declaring   itself  endowed   by  Napoleon    with    Hanover 

^^  ^^     in  virtue  of  Napoleon's  own  right  of  con- 

SiS^&S^  quest.  Hauewitz  sie;ned  a  aecond  and  more 
l£mli.l«M.  ^        .,.    ,.         ,        ^  .     ,    .         ,,  ,. 

hum      tmg  ;mboQyiug  these  condi- 

tions ;    and    the    Prussia  eminent,    now    brought 

into  the  depths  of  contei  ;  uoready  for  immediate 

war,  executud  the  orders  oi  aster.     A  proclamation, 

stating    that    Prussia   had  lived    the  absolute    do- 

minion of  Hanover  from  it  iqueror.  Napoleon,  gave 
the  lie  to  the  earlier  amiounceit  ents  of  King  Frederick 
William.  A  decree  was  published  excluding  the  ships 
of  England  from  the  ports  of  Prussia  and  from  those 
of  Hanover  itself  (March  28,  1806).  It  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  seizure  of  four  hundred  Prussian  vessels 
in  British  harbours,  and  by  the  total  extinction  of 
Prussian  maritime  commerce  by  British  privateers. 

Scarcely    was    Prussia    committed    to   this    ruinous 

conflict  with  Great  Britain  when  N'anoleoa 

Nni»>l«>n  npgo-  r 

off^'nano^tt  opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  Mr. Fox's 
Governiiient.  The  first  condition  required 
by  Great  Britain  was  the  restitution  of  Hanover  to 
King  George  III.  It  was  unhesitatingly  granted  by 
Napoleon.  Thus  was  Prussia  to  be  mocked  of  its  prey, 
after  it  had  been  robbed  of  all  its  honour.  For  the 
present,  however,  no  rumour  of  this  part  of  the  nego- 
tiation reached  Berlin.  The  negotiation  itself,  which 
dragged  on  through  several  months,  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  future  ownership  of  Sicily.      Napoleon  had  in  the 
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first  instance  agreed  that  Sicily  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  had  never  been 
expelled  from  it  by  the  French.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  Russian  envoy  D'Oubril,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
with  indefinite  instructions  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
was  willing  to  separate  the  cause  of  Russia  from  that 
of  England,  and  to  sign  a  separate  peace.  Napoleon  re- 
tracted his  promise  relating  to  Sicily,  and  demanded 
that  this  island  should  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
D'Oubril  signed  Preliminaries  on  behalf  of  Russia  on  the 
20th  of  July,  and  left  the  English  negotiator  to  obtain 
what  terms  he  could.  Fox  had  been  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  order  of  things  established  by  Napoleon  on  the 
Italian  mainland ;  he  would  even  have  ceded  Sicily,  if 
Russia  had  urged  this  in  a  joint  negotiation ;  but  he 
was  too  good  a  statesman  to  be  cheated  out  of  Sicily 
by  a  mere  trick.  He  recalled  the  English  envoy  from 
Paris,  and  waited  for  the  judgment  of  the  Czar  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  own  representative.  The  Czar  dis- 
avowed D'Oubril's  negotiations,  and  repudiated  the 
treaty  which  he  brought  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Napoleon  had  thus  completely  overreached  himself, 
and,  instead  of  severing  Great  Britain  and  Russia  by 
separate  agreements,  had  only  irritated  and  displeased 
them  both.  The  negotiations  went  no  further;  their 
importance  lay  only  in  the  effect  which  they  produced 
upon  Prussia,  when  Napoleon's  offer  of  Hanover  to 
Great  Britain  became  known  at  Berlin. 

From  the  time  when  Haugwitz'  second  treaty  placed 
his  master  at  Napoleon's  feet,  Prussia   had  been  sub- 
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jected  to  an  unbroken  series  of  msalts  and  wrongs. 
Fn<»it>iMi»ot  Mumt,  as  Duke  of  Berg,  bad  seized  apon 
of  Hsoom  to  territory  allotted  to  Prussia  in  the  dis- 
'■  tribution     of    the    ecclesiastical    lands ;    a 

French  garrison  occupied  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  on 
the   east    of  the  "'  *        *  '2  of    treaties  and  pro- 

mises;   the    establisi  .  Korth  German   Con- 

federacy under    Prus:  hip  was  suggested  bj 

Napoleon     himself,    only  summavily    forbidden 

as  soon  as  Prussia  attemj  carry  the  proposal  into 

execution.     There  was  sea  .  courtier  in  Berlin  who 

did  not  feel  that  the  yoke  le  French  bad  become 

past  endurance  ;  even  Haugwitz  himself  now  considered 
WAT  as  a  question  of  time.  The  patriotic  party  in  the 
capital  and  tlie  younger  officers  of  the  army  bitterly 
denounced  the  dishonoured  Government,  and  urged  the 
King  to  strike  for  the  credit  of  his  country.  In  the 
midst  of  tliis  deepening  agitation,  a  despatch  arrived 
from  Lucclu'sini,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris 
(August  7),  relating  the  offer  of  Hanover  made  by 
Napoleon  to  the  British  Goveraraent.  For  nearly  three 
months  Lucchcsini  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  suddenly, 
on  entering  into  conversation  with  the  English  envoy 
at  a  di n ncr- party,  he  learnt  the  blow  which  Napoleon 
had  intended  to  deal  to  Prussia.  Luccliesini  instantly 
communicated  witli  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  but  his  des- 
palcli  was  opened  by  Talleyrand's  agents  before  it  left 
Paris,  and  the  French  GoTcrnment  was  thu.^^  placed 
on  its  guard  against  the  sudden  explosion  of  Prussian 
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wrath.  Lucchesini's  despatch  had  indeed  all  the  im- 
portance that  Talleyrand  attributed  to  it.  It  Tna^  detw- 
brought  that  sudden  access  of  resolution  to 
the  irresolute  King  which  Bemadotte*8  violation  of  his 
territory  had  brought  in  the  year  before.  The  whole 
Prussian  army  was  instantly  ordered  to  prepare  for 
war;  Brunswick  was  summoned  to  the  King's  council 
to  form  plans  of  a  campaign  ;  and  appeals  for  help 
were  sent  to  Vienna,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  to  the 
hostile  Court  of  London. 

The  condition  of  Prussia  at  this  critical  moment 
was  one  which  filled  with  the  deepest  alarm  ooudition  of 
those  few  patriotic  statesmen  who  were  not 
blinded  by  national  vanity  or  by  a  slavery  to  routine. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Prussia  in  1805,  miserable  as  it 
was,  had  been  but  a  single  manifestation  of  the  help- 
lessness, the  moral  deadness,  that  ran  through  every 
part  of  its  official  and  public  life.  Early  in  the  year 
1806  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Stein,  exposing,  in 
language  seldom  used  by  a  statesman,  the  character  of 
the  men  by  whom  Frederick  William  was  surrounded, 
and  declaring  that  nothing  but  a  speedy  change  of 
system  could  save  the  Prussian  State  from  utter  down- 
fall and  rui:i.  Two  measures  of  immediate  necessity  were 
specified  by  Stein,  the  establishment  of  a  responsible 
council   of  Ministers,    and   the   removal  of    MiniBte™  not  in 

-r-r  ••  -I        11     !•        c   •         1        /»  King's  Cabinet. 

Haugwitz  and  all  his  inends  from  power. 
In   the  existing  system  of  government  the   Ministers 
were   not   the    monarch's   confidential    advisers.       The 
Ministers  performed  their  work  in  isolation  from  one 
•  S 
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another ;  le  Cabinet,  or  contidential  council  of  the 
King,  was  composed  of  persons  holding  no  public 
function,  and  free  from  all  public  responsibility.  No 
guarantee  existed  that  the  policy  of  the  country  would 
be  the  same  for  two  days  together.  The  Ministers 
were    often    wi  '  "'       "  '     est    conception    of    the 

turn  that  affai  the  Cabinet ;    and  the 

history  of  Hai  Austerlitz  showed  that 

a  single  individi  ait  the  State  to  engage- 

ments the  very  op|  i  which  he  was  sent  to 

contract.     The  first  ir  Prussia  was  a  respon- 

sible governing  council ;  such  a  council,  formed 

from  the  heads  of  the  actual  Administration,  the  reform 
of  the  army  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  which  was  absolutely  hopeless  under  the  present 
system,  might  be  attempted  with  some  hopes  of  success. 
The  sTUij  of  Prussia,  at  an  epoch  when  the  Cuo- 
scription  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  revolu- 
tionised the  art  of  war,  was  nothing  but  the  army 
of  Frederick  the  Great  grown  twenty  years  older.  It 
was  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  its  commissariat 
Btato  of  tha  ^^^  marcliing-regulatioHS  belonged  to  a 
time  when  weeks  were  allowed  for  move- 
ments now  reckoned  by  days ;  but  there  were  circum- 
stances less  conspicuous  from  the  outside  which  had 
paralysed  the  very  spirit  of  soldiership,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  military  collap.-^e  in  which  defeats  in  the  field 
were  the  least  dishonourable  event.  Old  age  had  ren- 
dered the  majority  of  the  higher  officers  totally  unfit 
Eor   military  service.     In  that  barrack-like    routine  of 
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officialisin  whicli  passed  in  Prussia  for  the  wisdom  of 
Government,  the  upper  ranks  of  the  army  formed  a 
species  of  administrative  corps  in  time  of  peace,  and 
received  for  their  civil  employment  double 

.  Higher  offloera. 

the  pay  that  they  could  earn  m  actual  war. 
Aged  men,  with  the  rank  of  majors,  colonels,  and 
generals,  mouldered  in  the  offices  of  country  towns,  and 
murmured  at  the  very  mention  of  a  war,  which  would 
deprive  them  of  half  their  salaries.  Except  in  the  cas 
of  certain  princes,  who  were  placed  in  high  rank 
while  young,  and  of  a  few  vigorous  patriarchs  like 
Blucher,  all  the  energy  and  military  spirit  of  the 
army  was  to  be  found  in  men  who  had  not  passed  the 
grade  of  captain.  The  higher  officers  were,  on  an 
average,  nearly  double  the  age  of  French  officers  of  cor- 
responding rank.  Of  the  twenty-four  lieutenant-generals, 
eighteen  were  over  sixty;  the  younger  ones,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  princes.  Five  out  of  the  seven 
commanders  of  infantry  were  over  seventy ;  even  the 
sixteen  cavalry  generals  included  only  two  who  had  not 
reached  sixty  five.  These  were  the  men  who,  when  the 
armies  of  Prussia  were  beaten  in  the  field,  surrendered 
its  fortresses  with  as  little  concern  as  if  they  had  been 
receiving  the  French  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Their 
vanity  was  as  lamentable  as  their  faintheartedness. 
"  The  army  of  his  Majesty,"  said  General  Riichel  on 
parade,  "  possesses  several  generals  equal  to  Bonaparte." 
The  arrogance  and  licentiousness  of  the  younger  officers 
was  such  that  their  ruin  on  the  field  of  Jena  caused 
positiye  joy  to  a  great  part  of  the  middle  classes  of 
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Prussia.  tut,  however  hatofal  their  mannera,  and 
howevtT  rash  their  self-confidence,  the  faults  of  these 
younger  men  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  disas- 
ters of  ISOO.  The  gallants  who  sharpeoed  their  swords 
on  the  window-sill  of  the  French  Ambassador  received  a 
bitter  lesson  froi"  •■''-  "'"^■^••>"  troopers  of  Murat ;  bat 
they  showed  co  and  suhsequeutly  gave 

to  their  country  ability  and  honour. 

What  was  bi  grades  of  the  army  was 

oonimca  "'*'  retrip  excclk-nce  on  the  part 

•oidien.  ^j  ^1^^  J.  J.      -j>[|g  Prussian  army 

was  recruited  in  part  frc  gners,  in  part  from  the 

poor  and  ile^mdoil  caste  of  Prussian  serfs.  Men  remained 
in  tlio  service  till  old  age ;  the  rough  character  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  frequency  of  crimes  and  de-'^ertions 
occasioned  the  use  of  brutal  punishments,  which  made 
the  military  service  an  object  of  horror  to  the  better 
parts  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  soldiers 
tliemselvL's,  who  could  be  flogged  and  drilled  into 
high  niilitjiry  pi'rfection  by  a  great  general  like 
Frederick,  fi'lt  a  surly  indifl'erence  to  their  present  task- 
masters, and  were  ready  to  desert  in  masses  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  a  defeat  broke  up  the  regimental 
muster  and  roll-call.  A  proposal  made  in  the  previous 
year  to  introduce  that  system  of  general  service  which 
has  since  made  Prussia  so  great  a  military  power  was 
rejected  by  a  committee  of  generals,  on  the  ground  that 
it  "  would  convert  the  most  formidable  army  of  Europe 
into  a  militia."  But  whether  Prussia  entered  the  war 
with  a  militia  or  a  regular  army,  under  the  men  who 
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held  command  in  1806  it  could  have  met  with  hnt  one 
fate.  Neither  soldiery  nor  fortresses  could  have  saved  a 
kingdom  whose  generals  knew  only  how  to  capitulate. 

All  Southern  Germany  was  still  in  Napoleon's 
hands.  The  appearance  of  a  Bussian  force 
in  Dalmatia,  after  that  country  had  heen  S^^of^K 
cedod  by  Austria  to  the  French  Emperor,  had  "*' 
given  Napoleon  an  excuse  for  maintaining  his  troops 
in  their  positions  beyond  the  Rhine.  As  the  probability 
of  a  war  with  Prussia  became  greater  and  greater,  Napo- 
leon tightened  his  grasp  upon  the  Confederate  States. 
Publications  originating  among  the  patriotic  circles 
of  Austria  were  beginning  to  appeal  to  the  German 
people  to  unite  against  a  foreign  oppressor.  An  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled  **  Germany  in  its  Di*cp  Humi- 
liation," was  sold  by  various  booksellers  in  Bavaria, 
among  othe^is  by  Palm,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Palm  was  even  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  two  years  before,  Napoleon 
had  required  a  victim  to  terrify  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  so  now  he  required  a  victim  to  terrify  those 
who,  among  the  German  people,  might  be  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  Palm  was  not  too 
obscure  for  the  new  Charlemagne.  The  innocent  and 
unoffending  man,  innocent  even  of  the  honourable  crime 
of  attempting  to  save  his  country,  was  dragged  before  a 
tribunal  of  French  soldiers,  and  executed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  trial,  in  pursuance  of  the  imperative 
orders  of  Napoleon  (August  26).      The  murder  was  an 
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amtectaaaxj  one,  lor  the  BaTariam  and  the  Wurfcm. 
bergMs  were  in  &ct  oonteot  with  the  yoke  they  bore: 
its  only  eSfct  wa«  to  arouse  among  a  patient  and  hom^ 
loring  dass  the  doobt  whether  the  German  citizen 
and  his  Himily  might  not.  afler  all,  have  some  interest 
in  the  preserration  of  natioDal  independence. 

Whon,  seirtra]  years  later,  the  oppressions  of  Napo- 
l«W  had  given  to  a  great  psul.  of  the  Gierman  race  at 
least  the  transient  nobleness  of  a  real  patriotism,  the 
stun'  uf  Palm's  death  was  one  of  those  that  kindled 
the  bitterest  sense  of  wrong ;  at  the  time,  it  exercised  no 
influence  upon  the  coarse  of  political  ereats.  Prussia 
had  already  rtsulved  tipon  war;  the  attitude  of  Austria 
and  of  the  other  Powers  to  which  Prussia  looked  for 
Attitucie  of  assistance  was  determined  by  their  belief  or 
Au-i™,  j^pjj.  (Jq^Ij^  ^   tjjg   sincerity   of  Prussia's 

own  intentions.  At  the  Court  of  Vienna  a  real  change 
Iiiid  taken  place  since  the  Peace  of  Presburg.  The 
disasters  of  1805  had  connnced  even  the  Emperor 
Francis  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  system;  and  the 
stati'sinen  of  intrigue,  who  had  been  in  power  ever 
siiii'i'  the  Iici^inningof  his  reign,  were  at  length  displaced, 
mill  snjnrscded  by  a  M  inister  of  upright  and  enlightened 

y^ ^_j         patriotism.     Count  Stadion,  who  was   now 

"'■"''""  nilled  to  the  head  of  the  Austrian  Govem- 

mi'Hl,  t'l'longt'd  to  that  honourable  party  among  the 
A \\\\ linn    Hristocracy    which    preferred    the    welfare    of 

\U rttiv  to  the  accjuisition  of  new  Polish   or   Italian 

(lUMiinv.^  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  common 
wviU  thv  Aroliduke  Cliurles,  Couut  Stadion  had  been  tha 
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opponent  of  the  men  who  bargained  away  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  at  Campo  Formio,  and  abandoned  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  with  Germany  as  a  thing  scarcely 
worth  preserving.  Afbei  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  when 
the  hand  which  had  given  Venice  to  Austria  now  rudely 
tore  it  from  her  along  with  more  ancient  and  more 
legitimate  possessions,  the  fatal  issue  of  so  many  specu- 
lative wars  and  disguised  ambitions  roused  a  storm  of 
public  anger  against  the  men  of  Thugut's  school.  The 
Emperor  unwillingly  dismissed  the  familiars  with  whom 
he  had  plodded  through  fourteen  years  of  patient  cajolery 
and  brave  disaster.  For  the  first  time  since  Europe 
entered  into  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  direction  of 
Austrian  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman 
whose  real  intentions  corresponded  with  his  avowed 
policy.  For  the  first  time,  a  Government  existed  at 
Vienna  which  forgot  its  ancient  jealousy  of  Prussia  in 
the  sincere  desire  to  see  Germany  liberated,  by  whatever 
hands,  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  foreigner.  The 
armies  of  Austria  were  indeed  disorganised,  and  its 
finances  exhausted;  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when 
Prussia  could  have  appealed  to  it  for  help  with  so  much 
hope  of  success. 

But  the  first  advances  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  were 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  to  forget 
the  part  which  had  been  played  by  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Prussia  in  the  previous  year ;  and  so  long  as  Count 
Haugwitz  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, relations  of  confidence  were  almost  impossible 
between  the   two   States.     At  length  King  Frederick 
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William  escaped  from  his  subtleties,  and  wrote  in  im- 
ploring terms,  pledging  his  personal  honour  that,  if 
Austria  would  grant  its  assistance,  no  peace  should  be 
made  with  France  so  long  as  a  French  soldier  remained 
on  German  soil.  Count  Stadion  was  deeply  moved. 
"  Why,'*  he  said,  "  did  you  not  act  and  speak  like  this 
a  year  before  ?  '*  The  fearful  responsibility  of  committing 
Austria  in  its  present  condition  to  a  war  which,  if  un- 
successful, would  certainly  be  its  last,  alone  prevented 
AiLstria  neutraL  thc  Minister  from  entering  into  an  alliance 
iJu'^sia  can  jjive     with    Frussia.     The  utmost  that  could  be 

Prussia        no 

pnnnptheip.  vcutured  was  to  dispatch  an  army  of 
70,000  men  into  Bohemia,  in  order  to  secure  Prussia 
at  least  from  any  attack  through  neutral  territory 
The  treason  of  Count  Haugwitz  after  Austerlitz  had 
j)ro(luced  its  natural  result  in  leaving  Frussia  with- 
out the  support  of  *  the  Fower  whose  intervention  alone 
could  be  of  decisive  effect.  In  other  quarters  help  might 
b^  ])romised,  but  it  could  not  be  given  at  the  time  and 
at  the  place  where  it  was  needed.  The  Czar  proffered 
the  whole  forces  of  his  Empire ;  King  George  III.  for- 
gave the  despoilers  of  his  patrimony  when  he  found  that 
they  really  intended  to  fight  the  French;  but  the  troops 
of  Alexander  lay  far  in  the  East,  and  the  action  of 
England  in  any  Continental  war  was  certain  to  be  dila- 
tory and  ineffective.  Frussia  was  exposed  to  the  first 
shock  of  the  war  alone.  In  the  existing  situation  of 
the  French  armies,  a  blow  unusually  swift  and  crush- 
ini;  might  well  be  expected  by  all  who  understood 
Napoleon's  warfare. 
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A  hundred  and  seveniy  thousand  French  soldiers, 
with  contingents  from  the   Ehenish   Con- 

^  Situation    of 

federate  States,  lay  between  the  Main  and  p;L^^«^ 
the  Inn.  The  last  weeks  of  peace,  in 
which  the  Prussian  Government  imagined  themselves 
to  be  deceiving  the  enemy,  while  they  pushed  forward 
their  own  prcpaiutions,  were  employed  by  Napoleon 
in  quietly  concentrating  this  vast  force  upon  the  Main 
(September,  180G).  Napoleon  himself  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  friendly  negotiations  with  General  Knobels- 
dorfF,  the  new  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris.  In  order 
to  lull  Napoleon's  suspicions,  Haugwitz  had  recalled 
Lucchesini  from  Paris,  and  intentionally  deceived  his 
successor  as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet. 
Knobelsdorff  confidentially  informed  the  Emperor  that 
Prussia  was  not  serious  in  its  preparations  for  war. 
Napoleon,  caring  very  little  whether  Prussia  intended 
to  fight  or  not,  continued  at  Paris  in  the  appearance 
of  the  gi-eatest  calm,  while  his  lieutenants  in  Southern 
Germany  executed  those  unobserved  movements  which 
were  to  collect  the  entire  army  upon  the  prenchonthe 
Upper  Main.  In  the  meantime  the  advisers  ^^*^' 
of  King  Frederick  William  supposed  themselves  to  have 
made  everything  ready  for  a  vigorous  offensive.  Divi- 
sions of  the  Prussian  army,  numbering  nearly  130,000 
men,  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jena, 
on  the  Saale.  The  bolder  spirits  in  the  military  council 
pressed  for  an  immediate  advance  through  pn^dans  <m 
the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  for  an  attack  "^^^•• 
upon  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  scattered  detach- 
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ments  of  the  French  io  Bavaria.  Military  pride  and  all 
the  traditions  of  the  Givat  Frederick  impelled  Prussia 
to  take  the  offensive  rather  than  to  wwt  for  the  enemy 
upon  the  strong  line  of  the  J-jlbe.  Political  motives 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  support  of  Sasony 
was  doubtful  if  once  the  French  were  permitted  to 
approach  Dresden. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  King  Frederick  William 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  wbich  were  now 
at  Xaumburg,  on  the  Saale.  But  hU  presence  bruugbt 
oonfiudm  oi B»  ^^  coutrolliug  miud  to  the  direction  of 
°"""'*""  affairs.    Councils  of  war  held  on  the  two 

succeeding  days  only  revealed  the  discord  and  the 
irresolution  of  the  military  leaders  of  Prussia.  Bruns- 
«Hck,  tbe  commander-in-chief,  sketched  the  boldest 
plans,  and  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  executing 
them,  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  opposing  hie  superior;  the 
suggestions  of  officers  of  real  ability,  like  Scharnhorst, 
chief  of  the  staff,  fell  unnoticed  among  the  wrang- 
ling of  pedants  and  partisans.  Brunswick,  himself  a 
nian  of  great  intelligence,  though  of  little  resolution, 
saw  the  true  quality  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him. 
"  Eiichcl,"  he  cried,  "is  a  tin  trumpet,  MoUendorf  a 
dotiird,  Kalkrcuth  a  cunning  trickster  The  generals  of 
division  are  a  set  of  stui)id  journeymen.  Are  these 
tlu'  people  with  whom  one  can  make  war  on  Napoleon? 
No.  The  best  service  that  I  could  render  to  the  King 
would  be  to  persuade  him  to  keep  tlie  peace."  All  this 
was  perfectly  true ;  the  only  epithet  wanting  waa  one 
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to  characterise  Brunswick's  own  conduct  in  seeking 
refuge  from  responsibility  among  such  wretched  coun- 
cillors. It  was  ultimately  decided,  after  two  days  of 
argument,  that  the  army  should  advance  through  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  while  feints  on  the  right  and  left 
deceived  the  French  as  to  its  real  direction.  The 
diplomatists,  however,  who  were  mad  enough  to  think 
that  an  ultimatum  which  they  had  just  dispatched  to 
Paris  would  bring  Napoleon  on  to  his  knees,  insisted 
that  the  opening  of  hostilities  should  be  deferred  till 
the  8th  of  October,  when  the  term  of  grace  which  they 
had  given  to  Napoleon  would  expire. 

A  few  days  after  this  decision  had  been  formed, 
intelligence  arrived  at  head-quarters  that  Napoleon  him- 
self was  upon  the  Ehine.  Before  the  ultimatum  reached 
the  hands  of  General  Knobelsdorff  in  Paris,  Napoleon 
had  quitted  the  capital,  and  the  astonished  Ambassador 
could  only  send  the  ultimatum  in  pursuit  of  him  after  he 
had  gone  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  200,000  men. 
The  news  that  Napoleon  was  actually  in  Mainz  con- 
founded the  diplomatists  in  the  Prussian  camp,  and 
produced  an  order  for  an  immediate  advance.  This  was 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  boldest  determination  that 
had  yet  been  formed  ;  and  an  instant  assault  upon  the 
French  divisions  on  the  Main  might  perhaps  even  now 
have  given  the  Prussian  army  the  superiority  in  the  first 
encounter.  But  some  fatal  excuse  was  always  at  hand 
to  justify  Brunswick  in  receding  from  his  resolutions.  A 
positive  assurance  was  brought  into  camp  by  Lucchesini 
that  Napoleon  had  laid  his  plans  for  remaining  on  the 
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defensive  on  tl»e  south  of  the  Thuringiaa  Forest.  If 
this  were  true,  there  might  yet  be  time  to  improve  the 
plan  of  the  campaign ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  when 
I'very  hour  wa«  of  critical  importance,  the  forward  march 
was  arrested,  and  a  new  series  of  deliberations  began 
ivi-un.  li  at  the  head -quarters  at  Erfurt.  In  the 
council  held  on  the  -tth  of  October,  a  total 
cliange  in  the  plan  of  operations  was  urged  by  Hohen- 
lolin's  staff.  Tliey  cont^^ndt-d,  and  rightly,  that  it  was 
tlic  dfsign  of  Napoleon  to  pass  the  Prussian  army  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  tlie  Saale,  and  to  cut  it  off 
from  the  roads  to  the  Elbe.  The  delay  In  Brunswick's 
movements  had  in  fact  brought  the  French  wltJiin 
strikiDg  distance  of  the  Prussian  communications. 
Hohcnlohe  urged  the  King  to  draw  back  the  army  from 
Erfurt  to  the  Saale,  or  even  to  the  east  of  it,  in  order 
to  cover  the  roads  to  Leipzig  and  the  Elbe.  His 
theory  of  Napoleon's  movements,  which  was  the  correct 
one,  iva.s  adopted  by  the  council,  and  the  advance  into 
the  Thuringian  Forest  was  abandoned ;  but  instead  of 
immediately  marching  eastwards  with  the  whole  army, 
the  genemls  wasted  two  more  days  in  hesitations  and 
half-measures.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Hohenlohe 
should  take  post  at  Jena,  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
army  should  fall  back  to  Weimar,  with  the  object 
of  striking  a  blow  at  some  undetermined  point  on 
the  line  of  Napoleon's  advance. 

Napoleon,  who  had  just  received  the  Prussian 
ultimutum  with  unbounded  ridicule  and  contempt, 
was    now     moving   along    the   roads    that    lead    from 
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Bamberg  and  Baireuth  to  the  Upper  Saale.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  as  the  division  of  Lannes  was  ap- 
proaching Saalfeld,  it  was  attacked  by  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  Hohenlohe's  Encounter  at 
advanced  guard.  The  attack  was  made 
against  Hohenlohe's  orders.  It  resulted  in  the  total 
rout  of  the  Prussian  force.  Though  the  numbers  en- 
gaged were  small,  the  loss  of  magazines  and  artillery, 
and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  the  hero  of  the 
war-party,  gave  to  this  first  repulse  the  moral  effect  of 
a  great  military  disaster.  Hohenlohe's  troops  at  Jena 
were  seized  with  panic ;  numbers  of  men  threw  away 
their  arms  and  dispersed;  the  drivers  of  artillery- 
wagons  and  provision-trains  cut  the  traces  and  rode  off 
with  their  horses.  Brunswick,  however,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  were  now  at  Weimar,  close  at  hand ; 
and  if  Brunswick  had  decided  to  fight  a  great  battle  at 
Jena,  the  Prussians  might  have  brought  nearly  90,000 
men  into  action.  But  the  plans  of  the  irresolute  com- 
mander were  again  changed.  It  was  resolved  to  fall 
back  upon  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe.  Brunswick  him- 
self moved  northwards  to  Naumburg ;  Hohenlohe  was 
ordered  to  hold  the  French  in  check  at  Jena  until  this 
movement  was  completed.  Napoleon  reached  Jena. 
He  had  no  intelligence  of  Brunswick's  retreat,  and 
imagined  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  army  to  be  gathered 
round  Hohenlohe,  on  the  plateau  before  him.  He  sent 
Davoust,  with  a  corps  27,000  strong,  to  outflank 
Hohenlohe  by  a  march  in  the  direction  of  Naumburg, 
and  himself  prepared  to  attack  in  front,  with  90^000  men, 
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a  force  more  tlian  double  HohenloUa's  real  anny.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  14tb  of  October. 
Ir'jJi^oS!*  Hobenlohe's  army  was  daslied  to  pieces 
by  Napoleon,  and  fled  in  wild  disorder. 
Davoust's  weak  corps,  wliich  had  not  expecteil  to  meet 
with  any  important  forces  until  it  fell  upon  Hobenlohe's 
flank,  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  Brunswick's  main 
army  when  it  arrived  at  Anerstadt,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north.  Fortune  had  given  to  the  Prnssian  com- 
mander an  extraordinary  chance  of  retrieving  what 
strati'gy  hud  lost.  A  battle  conducted  with  common" 
military  skill  would  not  only  have  destroyed  Davoust's 
army,  but  have  secured,  at  least  for  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Prussian  forces,  a  safe  retreat  to  Leipzig  or  the 
Elbe.  Tlie  French  general,  availing  himself  of  steep 
and  broken  ground,  defeated  numbers  nearly  double  his 
own  tlirougli  the  confusion  of  bis  adversary,  who  sent 

up  detnehment  after  detachment  instead  of 
Aui^udi!  oi!t     throwing  himself  upon  Davoust  with  his 

entire  strength.  The  fighting  was  as  furious 
on  the  Prussian  side  as  its  conduct  was  unskilful.  King 
Frederick  William,  who  led  the  earlier  cavalry  charges, 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  Brunswick  was 
mortally  wounded.  Many  of  the  other  generals  were 
dead  or  disabled.  There  remained,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  of  unbroken  regiments  to  preserve  some  order 
in  the  retreat  until  the  army  came  into  contact  with 
the  remnant  of  Hobenlohe's  forces,  flying  for  their 
lives  before  the  cavalry  of  Murat.  Then  all  hope  was 
lost.      The  fugitive  mass  struck  panic  and  confusion 
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into  the  retreating  columns ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a    few  regiments   which   gathered    round   well-known 
leaders,  the  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms  and  spread 
over  the  country  in  headlong  rout.     There     Ruinofthe 
was  no  line  of  retreat,  and  no  rallying-point.  '^™^* 

The  disaster  of  a  single  day  made  an  end  of  the 
Prussian  army  as  a  force  capable  of  meeting  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  A  great  part  of  the  troops  was 
captured  by  the  pursuing  enemy  during  the  next  few 
days.  The  regiments  which  preserved  their  coherence 
were  too  weak  to  make  any  attempt  to  check  Napoleon's 
advance,  and  could  only  save  themselves  by  esciiping 
to  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  an  English 
envoy,  Lord  Morpeth,  had  arrived  at  the  n^ugwiti  and 
head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  '^^^'^' 
bearing  an  offer  of  the  friendship  and  support  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  moment  when  the  Prussian  monarchy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  hurled  to  the  ground,  its 
Government  might  have  been  thought  likely  to  welcome 
any  security  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned  in  its 
utmost  need.  But  the  statecraft  of  Frederick  William's 
advisers  was  something  remote  from  all  human  sense 
or  reason.  Haugwitz  was  at  head-quarters,  dictating 
lying  bulletins,  and  perplexing  the  generals  with  ridicu- 
lous arguments  of  policy  until  the  French  actually 
opened  fire.  When  the  English  envoy  made  known  the 
object  of  his  mission,  he  found  that  no  one  would 
transact  busine.  with  him.  Haugwitz  had  detiTmined 
to  evade   all   negotiations   until   the   battle   had  been 
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fought.  was  unwilling  to  part  with  Hanover,  and 

hoped  that  ictory  over  Napoleon  would  enable  him 
to  meet  Lo  Morpeth  with  a  bolder  countenance  on  the 
following  day.  When  that  day  arrived.  Ministers  and 
diplomatists  were  flying  headlong  over  the  country. 
The  King  made  his  escane  to  Weimar,  and  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  bi'gj^  ce;    but  the  armistice 

was  refused,  and  the  broken  army  was 

followed  up   wit  s  pause.     The  capital 

offered   no   safe   h.  iJ  Frederick  William 

only  rested  when  he  tiaa  it  Grandenz,  upon  the 

Vistula.     Hohenlohe'i      n  unt  of  an  army  pas^ 

the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg,  anu  took  the  road  for  Stettin, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  leaving  Berlin 
™t™.i«<rf       to  its  fate.     The   retreat   was    badly    con- 

Bobeoluba.  •' 

ducted  i  alternate  halts  and  strained  marches 
discouraged  the  best  of  the  soldiers.  As  the  men 
passed  their  native  villages  they  abandoned  the  famish- 
ing and  broken -spirited  columns;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight's  disasters  Prince  Hohenlohe  surrendered  at 
Prenzlau,  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Stettin,  with  his 
main  body,  now  numbering  only  10,000  men  (Oct.  x^S) 

Bliicher,  who  had  showed  the  utmost  energy  and 
fortitude  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  was  moving  in 
the  rear  of  Hohenlohe  with  a  considerable  force  which 
his  courage  had  gathered  around  him.  On  learning 
of  Hohenlohe's  capitulation,  he  instantly  reversed  his 
line  of  march,  and  made  for  the  Hanoverian  fortress 
of  Hameb,  in  order  to  continue  the  war  in  the  rear 
ot   the  French.      Overwhelming   forces,    howevur,   cut 
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off  his  retreat  to  the  Elbe;  he  was  hemmed  in  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west;  and  nothing  BiQcher«t 
remained  for  him  but  to  throw  himself  •*^***'«^ 
into  the  neutral  town  of  Liibeck,  and  fight  until  food 
and  ammunition  failed  him.  The  French  were  at  his 
heels.  The  magistrates  of  Liibeck  prayed  that  their 
city  might  not  be  made  into  a  battle-field,  but  in 
vain ;  Bliicher  refused  to  move  into  the  open  country. 
The  town  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and  put  to  the 
sack.  Bliicher  was  driven  out,  desperately  fighting, 
and  pent  in  between  the  Danish  frontier  and  the  sea. 
Here,  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers,  without 
food,  and  without  ammunition,  he  capitulated  on  the 
7th  of  November,  after  his  courage  and  resolution  had 
done  everything  that  could  ennoble  both  general  and 
soldiers  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  calamity. 

The  honour  of  entering  the  Prussian  capital  was 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Davoust,  whose  Napoioonat 
victory  at  Auerstadt  had,  in  fact,  far  sur-  ^^^"''  ^^'"' 
passed  his  own.  Davoust  entered  Berlin  without 
resistance  on  the  25th  of  October;  Napoleon  himself 
went  to  Potsdam,  and  carried  off  the  sword  and 
the  scarf  that  lay  upon  the  grave  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Two  days  after  Davoust,  the  Emperor  made 
his  own  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.  He  assumed 
the  part  of  the  protector  of  the  people  against  the  aris- 
tocracy, ordering  the  formation  of  a  municipal  body  and 
of  a  civic  guard  for  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  military 
aristocracy  he  treated  with  the  bitterest  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. **  I  will  make  that  noblesse,"  he  cried,  **  so  poor 
¥  2 
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that  they  shall  beg  their  bread."  The  disaster  of  Jena 
had  indeed  fearfully  punished  the  insolence  with  which 
the  officers  of  the  army  had  treated  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  Guards  were  marched  past  the  windows  of 
the  citizens  of  Berlin,  a  miserable  troop  of  captives ;  the 
officers  \vho  remained  in  the  city  had  to  attend  upon  the 
French  Emperor  to  receive  his  orders.  But  calamity 
was  only  beginning.  The  overthrow  of  Jena  had  been 
caused  by  faults  of  generalship,  and  cast  no  stain  upon 

the  courage  of  the  officers;  the   surrender 

Capitulation  of  o   i\_       t%  •  £   _i—  •  l_  •    i.    l_ 

riuteiunfoiw        01  the  Prussian  fortresses,  which  be^ran  on 

trenaes.  ^ 

the  day  when  the  French  entered  Berlin, 
attached  the  utmost  personal  disgrace  to  their  com- 
manders. Even  after  the  destruction  of  the  army 
in  the  field,  Prussia's  situation  would  not  have  been 
hopeless  if  the  commanders  of  fortresses  had  acted  on 
the  ordinary  rules  of  military  duty.  Magdeburg  and 
tli(^  strongholds  upon  the  Oder  were  sufficiently  armed 
and  provisioned  to  detain  the  entire  French  army,  and 
to  give  time  to  the  King  to  collect  upon  the  Vistula  a 
force  as  numerous  as  that  which  he  had  lost.  But 
whatever  is  weakest  in  human  nature — old  age,  fear, 
and  credulity — seemed  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  Prussia's  defences.  The  very  object  for 
which  fortresses  exist  was  forgotten;  and  the  fact 
that  one  army  had  been  beaten  in  the  field  was  made 
a  reason  for  permitting  the  enemy  to  forestall  the 
organisation  of  another.  Spandau  surrendered  on  the 
25tli  of  October,  Stettin  on  the  29th.  These  were 
places  of  no  great  strength;  but  the  next  fortress  to 
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capitulate,  Kustrin,  on  the  Oder,  was  in  full  order  for  a 
long  siege.  It  was  surrendered  by  the  older  officers, 
amidst  the  curses  of  the  subalterns  and  the  common 
soldiers :  the  artillerymen  had  to  be  dragged  from  their 
guns  by  force.  Magdeburg,  with  a  garrison  of  24,000 
men  and  enormous  supplies,  fell  before  a  French  force 
not  numerous  enough  to  beleaguer  it  (Nov.  8).  Here, 
and  at  Hameln,  the  weakness  of  old  age  was  the  cause 
of  surrender.  At  Hameln  the  announcement  of  the 
capitulation  caused  an  actual  mutiny. 

Neither  Napoleon  himself  nor  any  one  else  in  Europe 
could  have  foreseen  such  conduct   on   the      „    ,    , 

Napoleon's 

part  of  the  Prussian  commanders.  The  ^^*°^- 
unexpected  series  of  capitulations  made  him  demand 
totally  different  terms  of  peace  from  those  which 
he  had  offered  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  week  after 
the  victory.  Napoleon  had  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  the  cession  of  Prussia's  territory  west  of  the 
Elbe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  These  terms  were  communicated  to  King 
Frederick  William ;  he  accepted  them,  and  sent 
Lucchesini  to  Berlin  -to  negotiate  for  peace  upon  this 
basis.  Lucchesini  had  scarcely  reached  the  capital  when 
the  tidings  arrived  of  Hohenlohe's  capitulation,  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Stettin  and  Kiistrin.  The 
Prussian  envoy  now  sought  in  vain  to  procure  Napo- 
leon's ratification  of  the  terms  which  he  had  himself 
proposed.  No  word  of  peace  could  be  obtained  :  an 
armistice  was  all  that  the  Emperor  would  grant,  and  the 
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tenns  on  w  h  the  armistice  was  offered  rose  witli  ■■ach 
new  disasl  to  the  Pnissian  arms.  On  the  fall  of 
Magdeburg  jcoming  known.  Napoleon  demanded  that 
the  troops  of  Prussia  should  retire  behind  the  Vistula, 
and  surreiide  every  fortress  that  they  still  retained, 
with  the  si'  'i-*  &Ti.onf;nn  nf  Konigsberg.  Much  as 
ost  Napoleon  i 


Prussia  had  los' 
campaign  to  to 
hut  tu  Buch  a 
that  Lucchesini  act 
lottcnburg  (Novembei 
return  for  an  armis       , 
fortresses,  inchidiiig  Dftntzif? 


second 
of  what  be  now  asked ; 
'russian  Cabinet  sunk, 
I  convention  at  Char- 
dering  to  Napoleon,  in 
ire  list  of  uncaptured 
ana  Thorn  on  the  Lower. 


Vistula,  Breslau,  with  the  rest  of  the  untouched  defences 
of  Silesia,  Warsaw  and  Praga  in  Prussian  Poland,  and 
Colberg  upon  the  Pomeranian  coast. 

Tlie   treaty,  however,  required  the  King's  ratifica- 
tion.    Frederick  William,  timorous  as  be  was,  hesitated 

to  confirm  an  agreement  which  ousted  him 
wuiiuuS  from    his  dominions  as  completely  as  if  the 

last  soldier  of  Prussia  had  gone  into  cap- 
tivity. The  patriotic  party,  headed  by  Stein,  pleaded 
for  the  honour  of  the  country  against  the  miserable 
Cabinet  which  now  sought  to  complete  its  work  of 
ruin.  Assurances  of  support  arrived  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  King  determined  to  reject  the  treaty, 
and  to  continue  the  war  to  the  last  extremity. 
Haugwitz  hereupon  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
terminated  a  politicjit  career  disastrous  and  disgrace- 
ful   beyond    any    recorded    in    modern    times.     For  • 
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moment.,  it  seemed  as  if  the  real  interests  of  the  conntry 
were  at  length  to  be  recognised  in  the  appointment  of 
Stein  to  the  highest  office  in  the  State.  But  the  King 
still  remained  blind  to  the  wretched  character  of  his 
system  of  Cabinet-government,  and  angrily  dismissed 
Stein  when  he  refused  to  hold  the  Foreign  Ministry  if  a 
separate  and  irresponsible  Cabinet  was  to  continue  in 
existence.  The  act  was  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Prussia,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Stein  was 
the  one  Minister  on  whom  the  patriotic  party  of  Prussia 
and  the  Governments  of  Europe  could  rely  with  perfect 
confidence.  His  dismissal  at  this  crisis  proved  the  incur- 
able poverty  of  Frederick  William's  mental  nature ;  it 
also  proved  that,  so  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  saving 
the  Prussian  State  by  the  help  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  patriotic  party  had  little  chance  of  creating  a  re- 
sponsible government  at  home. 

Throughout  the  month  of  November  French  armies 
overran  Northern  Germany :  Napoleon  himself  re- 
mained   at   Berlin,   and    laid   the    founda- 

Mapol 

tions  of  a  political  system  corresponding  to  ^^  ' 
that  which  he  had  imposed  upon  Southern  Germany 
after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  The  Houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Hesse-Cassel  were  deposed,  in  order  to  create 
a  new  client-kingdom  of  Westphalia  ;  Saxony,  with 
Weimar  and  four  other  duchies,  entered  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  A  measure  more  widely 
affecting  the  Continent  of  Europe  dated  from  the 
last  days  of  the  Emperor's  residence  at  the  Pi-ussian 
capital.     On  the  21st  of  November,  180G,  a  decree  was 


Napoleon     at 
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pqUisbed  at  Beriin  prohibitiag  the  mhabitants  ol 
,4,  ,,fc  4^  tfap  entire  European  territory  allied  with 
CT  !■»  ■  ■■  France  from  carrying  oo  any  commerce 
with  Qneat  Britain,  or  admitting  auj 
mfiTchxaiix  whatcTer  that  had  heen  produced  in 
Grv«t  Britain  or  io  its  colooies.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Holland  were  mentioned  by  name  in  the  decree ; 
Northern  Gennsny  was  treated  as  French  territory ;  so 
thai  the  line  of  coast  closed  to  the  shipping  and  t!ie 
proilaoe  of  the  British  Empire  included  everything  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  soathem  point  of  Dalraatia,  with  the 
eroeption  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  and  the  AustriaB 
pTt  of  Trioste.  All  proi>erty  belonging  to  English 
fiubjecti,  all  merchandise  of  Britisb  origin,  whoever 
might  be  the  owner,  was  ordered  to  be  confiscated :  no 
vessel  that  had  even  touched  at  a  British  port  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  Continental  harbour.  The  grounds  of 
international  right  advanced  by  Napoleon  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  decree  were  not  intended  to  be  taken 
sericusl}' ;  his  fixed  purpose  was  to  exhaust  Great 
Britain,  since  he  could  not  destroy  her  navies,  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  (.■xpression,  to  conquer  England  upon 
the  Continent.  All  that  was  most  harsh  and  unjust 
in  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  Decree  fell,  however, 
more  upon  Napoleon'.'*  own  subjects  than  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the 
harbours  of  the  Allies  of  France  was  no  more  than 
the  exercise  of  a  common  right  in  war;  even  the  seizure 
of  the  property  of  P^nglislimcn,  though  a  violation  of 
international    law,    bore    at   least  an    analogy   to  the 


seizure  of  Prencli  property  at  sea ;  but  the  confiscation 
of  the  merchandise  of  German  and  Dutch  traders  after 
it  had  lain  for  weeks  in  their  own  warehouses,  solely 
because  it  had  been  produced  in  the  British  Empire, 
was  an  act  of  flagrant  and  odious  oppression.  TImi 
first  result  of  the  Berlin  Decree  was  to  fill  the  trading 
towns  of  North  Germany  with  French  revenue-officers 
and  inquisitors.  Peaceable  tradesmen  began  to  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  battle  of  Jena  when  French 
gensdarmes  threw  their  stock  into  the  common  furnace, 
or  dragged  them  to  prison  for  possessing  a  hogshead 
of  Jamaica  sugar  or  a  bale  of  Leeds  cloth.  The 
merchants  who  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  English  or 
colonial  wares  were  the  first,  as  they  were  the  heaviest, 
sufferers  by  Napoleon's  commercial  policy:  the  public 
at  large  found  the  markets  supplied  by  American  and 
Danish  traders,  until,  at  a  later  period,  the  British 
Government  adopted  reprisals,  and  prevented  the  ships 
of  neutrals  from  entering  any  of  the  ports  from  which 
English  vessels  were  excluded.  Then  every  cottage  felt 
the  stress  of  the  war.  But  if  the  full  consequences  of 
the  Berlin  Decree  were  delayed  until  the  retaliation  of 
Great  Britain  had  reached  the  dimensions  of  Napoleon's 
own  tyranny,  the  Decree  itself  marked  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  the  assumption  of  a  power  in  conflict  with 
the  common  needs  and  habits  of  European  life.  Like 
roost  of  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  subsequent  to  the 
victories  of  1806,  it  transgressed  the  limits  of  practical 
statesmanship,  and  displayed  an  ambition  no  longer 
raised    above    mere    tyranny    by    its    harmony    with 


I  lad  9tA  the  better 


f  the  Berlin  Decree,  Napo- 
i  tte  PranoQ  capita]  (Nor.  25). 
^^^  The  ilrt  aat  of  tl»  war  bmd  now  closed. 
TW  VH^HM  SMb  warn  owthrDwn ;  its  territorj  as 
fe  w  Oc  V^farik  llj  «k  the  metcf  of  the  invader; 
Ik  ka^  ma  s  h^ilitg  li  Ea&ioisberg,  at  the  eaRtern 
I  nil  Mil  tf  im  iiiMJiiiwi  The  second  act  of  the 
«ar  lagiB  «■&  ftt  leywtion  of  the  armistice  which 
hW  kcca  iipad  hf  JjatAeam,  and  with  the  estiy 
«f  BaaoB  nilD  ttc  ficU  apinst  Kapoleon.  The  sceae 
•f  hflrtiStiPS  ^rte  heaeefarvurd  in  Pni-^-^inn  Polani! 
arid  in  the  Bahie  PWTince  Ij^ng  between  the  lower 
Vr>ni;a  and  the  Ba«sian  frontier.  JCapoleon  entered 
Polini  as  he  had  «itered  Italv  ten  years  before, 
«:th  the  pretence  of  restoring  libertv  to  an  enslaved 
f>e>?ple.  Kosciusko's  name  was  fraudulently  attaclied 
to  a  prwlam.uion  summoning  the  Polish  nation  to 
am!5 :  and  although  Kosciusko  himself  and  the  vinser 
mon  among  the  patriotic  nobles  declined  to  place 
any  trust  ic  the  betrayer  of  Venice,  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  flocked  to  Napoleon's  standard,  or 
anticipated  his  arrival  by  capturing  and  expelling  the 
Pru'isian  detachments  scattered  throagli  their  ocuctry. 
Promises  of  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence  were 
giveu  by  Napoleon  in  abundance ;  but  the  cause  of 
Poland  was  the  last  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  a  man 
who  considered  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  strong 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  good  policy.     To  have 
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attoftipted  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence  would 
have  been  to  make  permanent  enemies  of  Russia,  Anstria, 
and  Prussia,  for  the  sake  of  an  ally  weaker  than  any  one 
of  the  three.  The  project  was  never  seriously  entertained 
by  Napoleon.  He  had  no  motive  to  face  a  work  of  such 
enormous  difficulty  as  the  creation  of  a  solid  political 
order  among  the  most  unpractical  race  in  Europe.  He 
was  glad  to  enrol  the  Poles  among  his  soldiers;  he 
understood  the  value  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  took  pains 
to  excite  it ;  but,  when  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  with 
Russia,  not  with  Poland,  ihat  France  had  to  settle ;  and 
no  better  use  remained,  even  for  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  Poland,  than  in  part  to  be  formed  into  a  client-State, 
in  part  to  be  surrendered  as  a  means  of  accommodation 
with  the  Czar. 

The  armies  of  Russia  were  at  some  distance  from  tht 
Vistula  when,  in  November,  1800,  Napoleon  entered 
Polish  territory.  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  num- 
bers insufficient.  At  the  moment  when  all  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  required  for  the  struggle  against  Napoleon, 
troop3  were  being  sent  into  Moldavia  against  the  Sultan. 
Nor  were  the  Russian  commanders  anxious 

Ounpaign  in 

to  save  what  still  remained  of  the  Prussian  ^^^'^^^ 
kingdom.  The  disasters  of  Prussia,  like 
those  of  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1805,  excited  less  sympathy  than  contempt;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  Czar's  generals  was  rather  to  carry  on 
the  war  upon  the  frontier  of  their  own  country  than  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  distant  campaign  with  a  despised 
ally.     Lestocq,  who  commanded  the   remnant  of  the 
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Prussian  army  uihhi  tUe  Vistula,  was  therefore  directed  to 
abandon  hia  position  at  Thorn  and  to  move  eastwards. 
The  French  crossed  the  Vistula  higher  up  the  riTer; 
and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  armies  of  Franc*  an<] 
Russia  lay  opposite  to  one  another  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Pultusk,  upon  the  Ukra  and  the  Narew.  Napoleon 
advanced  to  the  attack-  The  first  encounter,  though 
not  of  a  decisive  character,  resulted  in  tlie  retreat  of  the 
Russians.  Heavy  rains  and  fathomless  mud  checked 
the  pursuit  War  seemed  almost  impossible  in  such  a 
country  and  such  a  climate;  and  Napoleon  ordered  bis 
troops  to  take  up  tlicir  winter  quarters  along  the  Vistula, 
believing  that  nothing  more  could  be  attempted  on 
either  side  before  the  spring. 

But  the  command  of  the  Bussian  forces  was  now 
transferred  from  tlie  aged  and  balf-mad  Kamenski, 
who  had  opened  the  campaign,  to  a  general  better 
qualified  to  cope  with  Napoleon.  Bennigsen,  the 
new  commaiidtr-iu-chief,  was  an  active  and  daring 
soldier.  Though  a  German  by  birth,  his  soldiership 
was  of  the  dogged  and  resolute  order  which  suita 
the  character  of  Russian  troops ;  and,  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1806,  Napoleon  found  beyond  the  Vistula 
such  an  enemy  as  he  had  never  encountered  in  Western 
Europe.     Bennigsen  conceived  the  design  of  surprising 

the  extreme  left  of  the  French  line,  where 
itoim^     in     Ney's    division    lay   stretched  towards   the 

Baltic,  far  to  the  north-east  of  Napoleon's 
main  body.  Forest  and  marsh  concealed  the  move- 
ment  of    the    Russian    troops,    and    both    Ney   and 
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Bemadotte  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Napoleon 
now  broke  np  his  winter  quarters,  and  marched  in 
great  force  against  Bennigsen  in  the  district  be- 
tween KSnigsberg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 
Bennigsen  manoeuvred  and  retired  until  his  troops 
clamoured  for  battle.  He  then  took  up  a  position 
at  Eylau,  and  waited  for  the  attack  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
French.  The  battle  of  Eylau,  fought  in  "*"• 
the  midst  of  snow-storms  on  the  8th  of  February,  1807, 
was  unlike  anything  that  Napoleon  had  ever  yet  seen. 
His  columns  threw  themselves  in  vain  upon  the  Kussian 
infantry.  Augereau's  corps  was  totally  destroyed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  Russians  pressed 
upon  the  ground  where  Napoleon  himself  stood ;  and 
although  the  superiority  of  Napoleon^s  tactics  at 
length  turned  the  scale,  and  the  French  began  a 
forward  movement,  their  advance  was  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  Lestocq  and  a  body  of  13,000  Prussians. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  30,000  men  lay  wounded  or 
dead  in  the  snow;  the  positions  of  the  armies  remained 
what  they  had  been  in  the  morning.  Bennigsen 's  lieu- 
tenants urged  him  to  renew  the  combat  on  the  next 
day;  but  the  confusion  of  the  Russian  army  was 
such  that  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses  and  dis- 
couragement, would  probably  have  gained  the  victory 
in  a  second  battle ;  *  and  the  Russian  commander  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  towards  Konigsberg,  content  with 
having  disabled  the  enemy  and  given  Napoleon  such 
a  check  as  he  had  never  received  before.      Napoleon, 

*  {IntehiBBon'B  Letter ;  Adair,  Mission  to  Yienna,  p.  37dw 
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who  had  annonnced  his  intention  of  entering  Konigs- 
berg  in  triumph,  fell  back  upon  the  river  Passarge, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

The  warfare  of  the  next  few  months  was  confined 

to  the  reduction  of  the  Prussian  fortresses 

rXH.'^        which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

the  French.  Dantzig  surrendered  after  a 
long  and  difficult  siege ;  the  little  town  of  Colberg  upon 
the  Pomeranian  coast  prolonged  a  defence  as  honourable 
to  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  military  leaders.  Two 
soldiers  of  singularly  difierent  character,  each  destined 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  coming  years,  first  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  defence  of  Colberg. 
Gneisenau,  a  scientific  soldier  of  the  highest  order, 
the  future  guide  of  Bliicher^s  victorious  campaigns, 
commanded  the  garrison;  Schill,  a  cavalry  officer  of  ad- 
venturous daring,  gathered  round  him  a  troop  of  hardy 
riders,  and  harassed  the  French  with  an  audacity  as 
perplexing  to  his  military  superiors  as  to  the  enemy. 
The  citizens,  led  by  their  burgomaster,  threw  them- 
selves  into  the  work  of  defence  w^th  a  vijJTOur  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  Prussian 
people;  and  uj)  to  the  end  of  the  war  Colberg  remained 
iimrtion  of  uncaptured.  Obscure  as  Colberg  was,  its 
England.  dcfence    might  have   given  a  new  turn  to 

the  war  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had 
listened  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  dispatched  a  force  to  the  Baltic  to  threaten  the 
communications  of  Napoleon.  The  task  was  not  a 
difficult  one  for  a  Power  which  could  find  troops,  as 
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England  now  did,  to  send  to  Constantinople,  to  Alex- 
andria, and  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  military  judgment 
was  more  than  ever  wanting  to  the  British  Cabinet. 
Fox  had  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  hio  suc- 
cessors in  Grenville's  Ministry,  though  they  possessed 
a  sound  theory  of  foreign  policy,  gave  only  negative 
indications  of  it  in  their  dealings  with  the  Continental 
Powers.*  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  up  to  the 
present  time,  had  proved  the  most  honest  ally  that 
England  had  yet  found  in  Europe,  could  obtain  no 
guarantee  for  a  loan ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
courageously  rejected  the  offer  of  a  separate  peace  madf 
to  him  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  was  pui 
off  with  a  gift  of  £80,000.  However  high  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  Grenville  Cabinet,  their  military  ad- 
ministration, which  consisted  in  inefficient  attacks  upon 
useless  positions  in  Africa  and  America,  disqualified 
them  for  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war. 

Suddenly  King  George  quarrelled  with  his  Ministers 
upon  the  ancient  question  of  Catholic  Dis- 
abilities, and  drove  them  from  office  (March     viue's  Mmistiy. 

'  ^  ^  ^  March  24,  1807. 

24th).     The  country  sided  with  the  King. 
A  ministry  came  into  power  composed  of  the  old  sup- 
porters of  Pitt,  men,  with  the  exception  of  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  of  narrow  views  and  poor  capacity,  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  in  1793,  had  given  bi.> 

•  For  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  see  Adair,  p.  11 — 13.  Its  principle  was 
to  relinqnish  the  attempt  to  raise  coalitions  of  half-hearted  Govcmmoiits 
against'  France  by  means  of  British  subsidies,  bnt  to  give  help  to  btutea 
which,  of  their  own  free  will,  entered  into  war  with  Napoleon. 
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name  to  e  section  of  the  Whig  party  which  joined 
Pitt.  Til  urt'ign  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  con* 
cealetl  its  total  luck  of  all  other  states  Dianship,  returned 
to  thi!  lines  Liid  down  by  Pitt  in  1805.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  Kussia  for  the  dispatch  of  an  English 
army  to  the  Bi  Qoney  were  promised  to 

the  Prussian  jent  it  seemed  as  if  the 

Powers  of  Euro  in  united  in  bo  cordial  a 

league.     The  C  le  Kin^  of    Prussia  in 

the  midst  of  his  s  .eclared  with  tears  that 

*,he  two  should  stand  jether.     The  Treaty  of 

Barteusteiu.  in  April,  1807,  pledged 

j^';;;i" ]■; l^^;'"  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
swmI'u,''  April',     and  lit-rliu  to  a  joint  prosecution  of  the  war, 

and  the  common  conclusion  of  European 
peace.  Great  Britain  joined  the  pact,  and  prepared 
to  fulfil  its  part  iu  the  conflict  upon  the  Baltic.  But 
the  task  wjis  a  difficult  one,  for  Lord  GrenviUe'a 
Ministry  had  dispersed  the  fleet  of  transports  ;  and, 
although  Canning  had  determined  upon  the  Baltic 
expedition  in  April,  two  months  passed  before  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail. 

In  the  meantime  army  upon  army  was  moving  to 
the  support  of  Napoleon,    from    France,    from    Spain, 

from  Holland,  and  from  Southern  Ger- 
p-ipi  in  v^       many.      The  fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and  the 

Oder,  which  ought  to  have  been  his 
barrier,  had  become  his  base  of  operations;  and  so 
enormous  were  the  Ibrces  at  his  command,  that,  after 
manuiug  every  stronghold  iu  Central  Europe,  he  wad 
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able  at  the  beginning  of  June  to  bring  140,000  men 
into  the  field  beyond  the  Vistula.  The  Russians, 
on  their  part,  had  also  received  reinforcements ;  but 
Bennigspn^s  army  was  still  considerably  weaker  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  Bennigsen,  nevertheless, 
who  began  the  attack ;  and  now,  as  in  the  winter 
campaign,  he  attempted  to  surprise  and  crush  the 
northern  corps  of  Ney.  The  same  general  movement 
of  the  French  army  followed  as  in  January.  The 
Russian  -commander,  outnumbered  by  the  French, 
retired  to  his  fortified  camp  at  Heilsberg.  After  sus- 
taining a  bloody  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  this  position, 
Napoleon  drew  Bennigsen  from  his  lair  by  marching 
straight  upon  Konigsberg.  Bennigsen  sup-  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^ 
posed  himself  to  be  in  time  to  deal  with  ^^*  J^^^eu. 
an  isolated  corps;  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Friedland,  accepte  1 
battle,  and  was  i  nable  to  save  his  army  from  a  severe 
and  decisive  defeat  (June  14).  The  victory  of  Fried- 
land  brought  the  French  into  Konigsberg.  Benni^^sen 
retired  behind  the  Niemen  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June 
an  armistice  closed  the  operations  of  the  hostile  forces 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 

The  situation  of  Bennigsen's  army  was  by  no  means 
desperate.  His  men  had  not  been  surrounded ;  they 
had  lost  scarcely  any  prisoners;  they  felt  no  fear  of 
the  French.  But  the  general  exaggerated  the  serious- 
ness of  his  defeat.  Like  most  of  his  officers,  he  was 
weary  of  the  war,  and  felt  no  sympatliy  with  the 
motives  which  led  the  Emperor  to  fight  for  the  common 
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cause  of  Inropo.  The  politictans  who  tnrroandpd 
Alexander  urged  Jiim  to  withdraw  Hiissia  from  a  con- 
flict in  which  she  had  nothing  to  gain.  The  Emperor 
wavered.  \e  tardiness  of  Great  Britain,  the  contiuned 
neutrality  of  Austria,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of 

his  own  diain*" *■■■' ■  "*"'  he  determined  to  meet 

Nap<)leon,    ana  «rras  on    which  Russia 

might  be  recor  water  of  half    the   Con- 

tinent. 

On  the  25th  ■  wo  sovereigns  met  one 

another  of  Tilsit,  in  the  mid- 

InlFrrfflW  of 

AfeiuXr^t        stream    ot  r    Niemen.       The   con- 

viTsation,  which  is  alleged  by  N^ipoleon  t-o 
hiive  been  opened  by  Alexander  with  an  expression  of 
hatred  towards  England,  was  beard  by  no  one  bat 
the  speakers.  But  whatever  the  eagerness  or  the 
reluctance  of  the  Russian  monarch  to  sever  himself 
from  Great  Britain,  the  purpose  of  Napoleon  was 
eflectcd.  Alexander  surrendered  himself  to  the  addresses 
of  a  conqueror  who  seemed  to  aslc  for  notiiing  and  to 
offer  everything.  The  negotiations  were  prolonged ; 
the  relations  of  the  two  monarchs  became  more  and 
more  intimate  ;  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  for  lif-? 
or  death  was  that  Russia  accepted  the  whole  scheme  of 
Napoleonic  conquest,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  despoiler  in  return  for  its  share  of  the  prey. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  rejected 
Napoleon's  oflTers  after  the  battle  of  Eyiau,  in  fidelity 
to  his  engagements  towards  his  ally.  Promises, 
treaties,    and    pity    were    cast    to    the    winds.      The 
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anfortnnate  Frederick  William  received  no  more  em- 
braces ;  the  friend  *  with  whom  he  •  was  to  stand  or 
fall  bargained  away  the  larger  half  of  his  dominions 
to  Napoleon,  and  rectified  the  Russian  frontier  at  his 
expense  in  the  east.  Prussia's  continued  existence  in 
any  shape  at  all  was  described  as  a  concession  made  by 
Napoleon  to  Alexander.  By  the  public 
articles  of  the  Treaties  of  Tilsit,  signed  by  "^  A.isoz: 
Prance,  llussia,  and  Prussia  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
the  King  of  Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  west  of  the  Elbe,  and  also  the  entire 
territory  which  Prussia  had  gained  in  the  three  par- 
titions of  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  upon 
the  Lower  Vistula  connecting  Pomerania  with  Eastern 
Prussia.  Out  of  the  ceded  territory  on  the  west  of 
the  Elbe  a  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  created  for 
Napoleon's  brother  Jerome ;  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  made  over  to 
Alexander,  were  formed  into  the  Grand -Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  presented  to  Napoleon's  vassal,  the  King 
of  Saxony.  llussia  recognised  the  whole  of  the  Na- 
poleonic client-stiites  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
The  Czar  undertook  to  ofTer  his  mediation  in  the  con- 
flict between  Prance  and  Great  Britain  ;  a  secret  article 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
still  being  at  war  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  December, 
Prussia  should  declare  war  on  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  formal 
Treaties  of  Peace  between  the  three  Powers.  These, 
however,    contained   but    a    small    part   of   the   terms 

w  2 
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agreed  upon  between  the  masters  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west.     A  secret  Treaty  of  Alliance,  distinct  from 

the   Treaty  of  Peace,  was   also   signed  by 

Bocrei  Treaty  of  •'  cf  tf 

^^"*°**-  Napoleon  and  Alexander.     In  the  conversa- 

tions which  won  over  the  Czar  to  the  cause  of  France, 
Napoleon  had  offered  to  Alexander  the  spoils  of  Sweden 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Finland  and  the  Danubian 
provinces  were  not  too  high  a  price  for  the  support  of  a 
Power  whose  arms  could  paralyse  Austria  and  Prussia. 
In  return  for  the  promise  of  this  extension  of  his  Empire, 
Alex<inder  undertook,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  re- 
fusing terms  of  peace  dictated  by  himself,  to  unite  his 
arms  to  those  of  Napoleon,  and  to  force  the  neutral 
maritime  Powers  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  with  England.  The  annexation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Russian  Empire  was 
provided  for  under  the  form  of  a  French  mediation. 
In  the  event  of  the  Porte  declining  this  mediation. 
Napoleon  undertook  to  assist  Russia  to  liberate  all 
the  European  territory  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Sultan,  with  the  exception  of  Roumelia  and  Con- 
stantinople. A  partition  of  the  liberated  territory 
between  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Napoleonic  house  in  Spain,  probably  formed 
the  subject  rather  of  a  verbal  understanding  than  of 
any  written  agreement. 

Such  was  this  vast   and   threatening  scheme,  con- 
ceived by  the  man  whose  whole  career  had 

CooBpiracy  of  the  •' 

two  Kinr>cn>r8.  })een  ouc  cousisteut  struggle  for  personal 
domination,    accepted    by    the   man   who  among    the 
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rulers  of  the  Continent  had  hitherto  shown  the 
greatest  power  of  acting  for  a  European  end,  and  of 
interesting  himself  in  a  cause  not  directly  his  own. 
In  the  imagination  of  Napoleon,  the  national  forces 
of  the  western  continent  had  now  ceased  to  exist. 
Austria  excepted,  there  was  no  State  upon  the  main- 
land whose  army  and  navy  were  not  prospectively 
in  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  new  ally.  The  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  already  excluded  from  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  was  now  to  be  shut  out  from 
all  the  rest;  the  armies  which  had  hitherto  fought 
under  British  subsidies  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
the  navies  which  had  preserved  their  existence  by 
neutrality  or  by  friendship  with  England,  were  soon  to 
be  thrown  without  distinction  against  that  last  foe.  If 
even  at  this  moment  an  English  statesman  who  had 
learnt  the  secret  agreement  of  Tilsit  might  have  looked 
without  fear  to  the  future  of  his  country,  it  was  not 
from  any  imperfection  in  the  structure  of  Continental 
tyranny.  The  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  might  be 
of  little  real  avail  against  English  seamen ;  the  homes  of 
the  English  people  might  still  be  as  secure  from  foreign 
invasion  as  when  Nelson  guarded  the  seas ;  but  it  was 
not  from  any  vestige  of  political  honour  surviving  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  Where  Alexander's  action 
was  really  of  decisive  importance,  in  his  mediation 
between  France  and  Prussia,  he  threw  himself  without 
scruple  on  to  the  side  of  oppression.  It  lay  within  his 
power  to  gain  terms  of  peace  for  Prussia  as  leni(»nt  as 
those  which  Austria  had  gained  at  Campo  Formio  and 
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at  Imn^ville:  he  sacrificed  Prussia,  as  he  allied  himself 
against  the  last  upholders  of  natioDal  independence  in 
Europe,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  receive  Finland 
and  the  Danubian  Provinces. 

Two   days  before  the  signatare  of  the   Treaty  oi 

Tilsit  the  British    ^ _i.:~i.     jj^d    once    been    so 

anxiously  expected  i  ided  in  the  island  of 

Kagen.     Tiie  atn  isy  were  intended  to 

take    their  part  was        j  m  alone  remained  in 

arms  ;  and  even  the  Qui  iity  of  King  Gustavus 

was  unable  to  save  Stnil^  a  speedy  capitulation. 

But  the  troops  of  Great  were  not  destined  to 

return  without  striking  a  blow.     While  the 

KnRluli  pipnU-  ° 

i')'.Tii'r'i'ii'k!^juif,  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander were  still  in  progress,  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  received  secret  intelligence  of  their 
purport.  It  became  known  in  London  that  the  fleet 
of  Dinmark  was  to  he  seized  by  the  two  Emperors, 
and  forecd  to  fight  against  Great  Britain.  The  Ministry 
acted  with  the  promptitude  that  seldom  failed  the 
British  Government  when  it  could  eflfcct  its  object  by 
the  fleet  alone.  It  determined  to  anticipate  Napo- 
leon's violation  of  Danish  neutrality,  and  to  seize  upon 
the  navy  which  would  otherwise  be  seized  by  France 
and  Kussia. 

On  the  2Sth  of  July  a  fleet  with  20,000  men  on 
board  set  sail  from  the  British  cua.st.  The  troops 
hiiidcd  in  Denm;nk  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  united 
with  the  corps  which  had  already  been  disj)at(hed  to 
RUgen.      The  Danish  Government  was  summoned  to 
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place  its  navy  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
that  it  might  remain  as  a  deposit  in  some  British  port 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  While  demanding  this 
sacrifice  of  Danish  neutrality,  England  undertook  to 
protect  the  Danish  nation  and  colonies  from  the  hostility 
of  Napoleon,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  every  means  of  naval  and  military  defence. 
Failing  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  the  English  declared 
that  they  would  bomhard  Copenhagen.  The  reply  given 
to  this  summons  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
courageous  nation  exasperated  against  Great  Britain  by 
its  harsh  treatment  of  neutral  ships  of  cominerce,  and 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  the  Continent  rather 
than  to  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.  "  More  honour,"  the 
Crown  Prince  is  reported  to  have  answered,  "  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  pirates  of  Barbary  than  from  the 
British  Government.  Your  allies,  vainly  expecting 
your  succours  for  an  entire  year,  have  taught  us  what  is 
the  worth  of  English  friendship."  Negotiations  proved 
fruitless,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the 

-w^i.<i  li*  r>t  1  fi  Bombardment 

Jiinglish  opened  tire  on  Copenhagen.  Jbor  of  copenimgwi. 
three  days  and  nights  the  city  underwent 
a  bombardment  of  cruel  efficiency.  Eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  levelled,  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives.  At  length  the  commander  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  The  fleet  was  handed  over  to  Great 
Britain,  with  all  the  stores  in  the  arsenal  of  Copenhagen. 
It  was  brought  to  England,  no  longer  under  the  term* 
of  a  friendly  neutrality,  but  as  a  prize  of  war. 
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The  captors  themselves  were  ashamed  of  theii 
spoil.  England  received  an  armament  which  had  been 
taken  from  a  people  who  were  not  our  enemies,  and 
by  an  atta<;k  which  was  not  war,  with  more  mis- 
giving than  applause.  In  Europe  the  seemingly  unpro- 
voked assault  upon  a  weak  neutral  State  excited  the 
utmost  indignation.  The  British  Ministry,  who  were 
prevented  from  making  public  the  evidence  which  they 
had  received  of  the  intention  of  the  two  Emperors,  were 
believed  to  have  invented  the  story  of  the  Secret  Treaty. 
The  Danish  Government  denied  that  Napoleon  had 
demanded  their  co-operation ;  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
themselves  assumed  the  air  of  indignant  astonishment. 
But  the  facts  alleged  by  Canning  and  his  colleagues 
were  correct.  The  conspiracy  of  the  two  Emperors  was 
no  fiction.  The  only  question  still  remaining  open 
relates  to  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Danish 
Government  itself.  Napoleon  in  his  correspondence  of 
this  date  alludes  to  certain  promises  made  to  him  by 
the  Court  of  DenmarU,  but  he  also  complains  that  these 
promises  had  not  bc^en  fulfilled;  and  the  context  of  the 
letter  renders  it  almost  certain  that  nothing  more  was 
promised  than  that  the  ports  of  Denmark  should  be 
closed  to  English  vessels.*  If  the  British  Cabinet 
possessed  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Danish 
Government  to  transfer  its  tieet  to  Napoleon  without 

•  Napoloon  to  Talloyraiid,  July  31,  1807.  He  instruct  TaUoyraiid 
to  enter  into  cortain  in'p)tiMti()Tis  with  the  Danish  ^Minister,  which  would 
be  niciiiiiiigle^s  if  the  Crown  Prince  had  already  promised  to  hand  OTer 
the  lieot. 
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resistance,  the  attack  upon  Denmark,  considered  as 
virtually  an  act  of  war,  was  not  unjust.  If  no  sucli 
evidence  existed,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Emperors  against 
Danish  neutrality  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  an  action 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  went  so  far  heyond 
the  mere  frustration  of  their  designs.  The  surrender  of 
the  Danish  fleet  demanded  by  England  would  have  been 
an  unqualified  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
against  Napoleon ;  it  was  no  mere  guarantee  for  a  con- 
tinued neutrality.  Nor  had  the  British  Government 
the  last  excuse  of  an  urgent  and  overwhelming  neces- 
sity. Nineteen  Danish  men-of-war  would  not  have 
turned  the  scale  against  England.  The  memory  of 
Trafalgar  might  well  have  given  a  British  Ministry 
courage  to  meet  its  enemies  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
war.  Had  the  forces  of  Denmark  been  far  larger  than 
they  actually  were,  the  peril  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
so  extreme  as  to  excuse  the  wrong  done  to  mankind  by 
an  example  encouraging  all  future  bollii^oronts  to  antici- 
pate one  another  in  forcing  neutrals  to  take  part  with 
themselves. 

The  fleet  which  Napoleon  had  meant  to  turn  against 
this  country  now  lay  safe  within  Portsmouth  harbour. 
Denmark,  in  bitter  resentment,  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  rendered  some  service  to  the  Conti- 
nental League  by  the  attacks  of  its  privateers  upon 
British  merchant- vessels  in  the  Baltic. 
The  second  neutral  power  whose  fate  had     mimdBupon 

-■-  PortugaL 

been    decided    by    the    two    Emperors    at 

Tilsit  received  the  summons  of  Napoleon  a  few  days 
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before  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  The  Regent  of 
Portugal  himself  informed  the  British  Government 
that  he  had  been  required  by  Napoleon  to  close  his 
ports  to  British  vessels,  to  declare  war  on  England, 
and  to  confiscate  all  British  property  within  his  do- 
minions. Placed  between  a  Power  which  could  strip 
him  of  his  dominions  on  land,  and  one  which  could 
despoil  him  of  everything  that  he  possessed  beyond 
the  sea,  the  Regent  determined  to  maintain  his  ancient 
friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  submit  to  Napo- 
leon only  in  so  far  as  the  English  Government  would  ex- 
cuse him,  as  acting  under  coercion.  Although  a  nominal 
state  of  war  arose  between  Portujjal  and  England,  the 
Regent  practically  acted  in  the  interest  of  England,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  the  British  Cabinet  up  to  the 
end. 

The  end  was  soon  to  come.  The  demands  of  Napo- 
leon, arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  they  were,  by  no 
means  expressed  his  full  intentions  towards  Portugal. 
He  had  determined  to  seize  upon  this  country,  and  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  for  extending  his  own  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  An  army- 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Junot,  had  been  already 
placed  in  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  12th  of  October 
Napoleon  received  the  answer  of  the  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal, consenting  to  declare  war  upon  England,  and 
only  rejecting  the  dishonourable  order  to  confiscate  all 
English  property.  This  single  act  of  resistance  was 
sufficient  for  Napoleon's  purpose.  He  immediately 
recullod  his  ambassador  from  Lisbon,  and  gave  onh  rs  to 
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Junot  to  cross  the  southern  frontier,  and  inarch  upon 
Portugal.     The  King  of  Spain,  who  was  to 

,  .      .  i»  1  Treaty  of  Pon- 

be  Jsapoleon  s  next  victim,  was  for  the  mo-     t!^®n^**Fra^ 
ment  employed  as  his  accomplice.     A  treaty     S^rtiti^cTJ)?  vol 

.       .  tugal.     Oct  21. 

was  concluded  at  Pontainebleau  for  the  par- 
tition of  Portugal  (Oct.  27).  In  return  for  the  cession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was  still  nominally 
governed  by  a  member  of  the  Spanish  house,  the 
King  of  Spain  was  promised  half  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  along  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies ; 
the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  were  reserved  for 
the  infant  King  of  Etruria,  its  southern  provinces  for 
Godoy,  minister  of  Charles  IV. ;  the  central  districts 
were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Prance,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  regaining  the  Spanish  colonies 
from  England  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

Not  one  of  these  provisions  was  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  but  a  part 
of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula.  But  neither 
the  Spanish  Court  nor  the  Spanish  people  suspected 
Napoleon's  design.      Junot  advanced  with- 

.  ..  ji  vxi  'J  •  Junot     invadet 

out    resistance    tlirouffh     the     mtervenmor     Portugal,  not., 

°  "         1807. 

Spanish  territory,  and  pushed  forward 
upon  Lisbon  with  the  utmost  haste.  The  speed 
at  which  Napoleon's  orders  forced  him  to  march 
reduced  his  army  to  utter  prostration,  and  the  h^ast 
resistance  would  have  resulted  in  its  ruin.  But  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  had  determined  to  quit  a  country 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  defend  against  the  master 
of  the   Continent.      Already  in  the   seventeenth  and 
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aighteentli  centuries  the  House  of  Braganza  had  been 
familiar  with  the  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  their 
Government  to  Brazil ;  and  now,  with  the  approval  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Regent  resolved  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  his  family  by  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  Junot's  troops  approached  the  capital,  the  servants 
of  the  palace  hastily  stowed  the  royal  property  on  ship- 
board.    On  the  29th  of  November,  when  the  French 

ETwht  of  Houae  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  hand,  thc  squadron  which 
"^*°^  bore  the  House  of  Braganza  to  its  colonial 
home  dropped  down  the  Tagus,  saluted  by  the  cannon 
of  the  English  fleet  that  lay  in  the  same  river. 
Junot  entered  the  capital  a  few  hours  later,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government  without  en- 
countering any  opposition.  The  occupation  of  Portugal 
WHS  described  by  Napoleon  as  a  reprisal  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenliagen.  It  excited  but  little  attention 
in  Europe ;  and  even  at  the  Spanish  Court  the  only 
feeling  was  one  of  satisfaction  at  the  approaching 
aggrandisement  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  The  full 
significance  of  Napoleon's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula  was  not  to  be  discovered  until  some 
months  were  passed. 

Portugal  and  Denmark  had  felt  the  consequences 
of  Alexander's  treachery  at  Tilsit.  Less,  however,  de- 
l)ended  upon  tlie  fate  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  the  Portu- 
guese Royal  Family  than  upon  the  fate  of  Prussia,  the 

most   cruelly    wronged   of  all    the   victims 

Piiisaia  after  the  •'  ^ 

Peace  of  Tilsit.  sacHficed  by  Alexander's  ambition.  The 
uulbrtunate  Prussian  State,  reduced  to  half  its  former 
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extent,  devastated  and  impoverished  by  war,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  support  of  a  French  army,  found  in  the 
crisis  of  its  ruin  the  beginning  of  a  worthier  national 
life.  Napoleon,  in  his  own  vindictive  jealousy,  unwit- 
tingly brought  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Government 
the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  statesman  of  the  Continent. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Haugwitz,  in  November,  1806, 
the  leading  minister  in  Prussian  affairs  had  been  Baron 
Hardenberg.  It  was  to  Hardenberg  that  the  King's 
honourable  rejection  of  a  separate  peace  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau  was  due.  Napoleon  could  not  permit  so  spirited 
an  enemy  to  remain  in  power:  he  insisted  upon  Har- 
denberff*8  dismissal,  and  recommended  the     „  , 

^  ^  '  Stdn    Minister. 

King  of  Prussia  to  summon  Stein,  who  was     ^^^^m*"" 
as  yet  known  to  Napoleon  only  as  a  skilful  financier, 
likely  to  succeed  in  raising  the  money  which  the  French 
intended  to  extort. 

Stein  entered  upon  office  on  Oct.  5th,  1807,  with 
almost  dictatorial  power.  The  need  of  the  most  radical 
changes  in  the  public  services,  as  well  as  in  the  social  order 
of  the  Prussian  State,  had  been  brought  home  to  all  en- 
lightened men  by  the  disasters  of  the  war ;  and  a  com- 
mission, which  included  among  its  members  the  historian 
Niebuhr,  had  already  sketched  large  measures  of  reform 
before  Hardenberg  quitted  office.  Stein's  appointment 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  State  a  man  immeasurably 
superior  to  Hardenberg  in  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  great  changes,  and  gave  to  those  who  were 
the  most  sincerely  engaged  in  civil  or  military  reform  a 
leader  unrivalled  in  patriotic  zeal,  in  boldness,  and  in 
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purity  of  character.     The  first  great  legislative  measure 

of  Stein  was  the  abolition  of  serfage,  and  of 


dpation,  Oct ».     all  the  Icofal  distinctions  which  fixed  within 

1807.  ^         *^ 

the  limits  of  their  caste  the  noble,  the 
citizen,  and  the  peasant.  Tn  setting  his  name  to  the 
edict  which,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1807,  made  an 
end  of  the  mediaeval  framework  of  Prussian  society. 
Stein  was  indeed  but  consummating  a  change  which 
the  progress  of  neighbouring  States  must  have  forced 
upon  Prussia,  whoever  held  its  government.  The 
Decree  was  framed  upon  the  report  of  Hardenberg*s 
Commission,  and  was  published  by  Stein  within  six  days 
after  his  own  entry  upon  office.  Great  as  were  the 
changes  involved  in  this  edict  of  emancipation,  it  con- 
tained no  more  than  was  necessary  to  bring  Prussia 
up  to  the  level  of  the  least  advanced  of  the  western 
Continontal  States.  In  Austria  pure  serfage  had  been 
abolished  by  Maria  Theresa  thirty  years  before;  it 
vanished,  along  with  most  of  the  legal  distinctions  of 
class,  wherever  the  victories  of  France  carried  a  new 
political  order;  even  the  misused  peasantry  of  Poland 
had  been  irvod  from  their  degrading  yoke  within  the 
borders  of  the  newl3'^-founded  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  If 
Prussia  w^as  not  to  renounce  its  partnership  in  European 
progress  and  range  itself  with  its  barbarous  eastern 
neighbour,  that  order  which  fettered  the  peasant  to 
the  soil  and  limited  every  Prussian  to  the  hereditary 
occupations  of  his  class  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
It  is  not  as  an  acliicveniont  of  individual  genius,  but  as 
the  most  vivid  expression  of  the  differences  between  the 
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old  and  the  new  Europe,  that  the  first  measure  of  Stein 
deserves  a  closer  examination. 

The  Edict  of  October  9,  1807,  extinguished  all 
personal  servitude  ;  it  permitted  the  noble,  tlie  citizen, 
and  the  peasant  to  follow  any  calling ;  it  abolished  the 
rule  which  prevented  land  held  by  a  member  of  one 
class  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  another  class  ;  it 
empowered  families  to  free  their  estates  from  entail. 
Take  \  together,  these  enactments  substitute  the  free 
disposition  of  labour  and  property  for  the  outworn 
doctrine  which  Prussia  had  inherited  from  the  feudal 
aofes,  that  what  a  man  is  born  that  he  shall 

°  The  Prussian 

live  and   die.      The  extinction  of  serfage,     SSd*°after**^SS 

xi_  T_  J.  i  1  J.  -J.  •    •  U       Edicto'  Oct.  (^ 

though  not  the  most  promment  provision  or 
the  Edict,  was  the  one  whose  efPects  were  the  soonest  felt. 
In  the. greater  part  of  Prussia  the  marks  of  serfage,  as 
distinct  from  payments  and  services  amounting  to  a  kind 
of  rent,  were  the  obligation  of  the  peasant  to  remain 
on  his  holding,  and  the  right  of  the  lord  to  take  the 
peasant's  children  as  unpaid  servants  into  his  house. 
A  general  relation  of  obedience  and  command  existed, 
as  between  an  hereditary  subject  and  master,  although 
the  lord  could  neither  exact  an  arbitrary  amount  of 
labour  nor  inflict  the  cruel  punishments  which  had  been 
common  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  What  the  villein 
was  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  serf 
was  in  Prussia  in  the  year  1806  ;  and  the  change  which 
in  England  gradually  elevated  the  villein  into  the  free 
copyholder  was  that  change  which,  so  many  cen- 
turies  later,   the   Prussian    legislator    efi'ected   by  one 
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great  ire-       Stein     made    the    Pms-iian   peaKsnt 

what  t  English  copyholder  had  become  at  the  ac- 
cession Ivnry  VII.,  and  what  the  French  peasant 
had  be<  ;Fore  1789,  a  free  person,  but  one  bound 
to  render  xed  duos  and  services  to  the  lord  of  tlie 
manor  in  '*""  of  ihp  opmnwtioii  of  hig  laud.  These 
feudal  dues  the  French  peasant,  ac- 
customed fo  J  Revolution  to  consider 
himself  as  t  <f  the  land,  treated  as  a 
nn're  grievance  a  considered  to  be  the 
best  form  in  wl  n  aterest  of  the  lord  and 
the  peasant  coula  1.  It  was  reserved  for 
llardonbcrg,  four  years  later,  lu  free  the  peasant  from 
all  oblif^ations  towards  his  lord,  and  to  place  him  in 
unshackled  proprietorship  of  two-thirds  of  his  former 
hohling,  the  lord  receiving  the  remaining  one-third  in 
couipeiisation  for  the  loss  of  feudal  dues.  Neither  Stein 
nor  Hardonberg  interfered  with  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
mt  as  judge  and  police  magistrate  within  the  limits  of 
liis  manor  :  and  the  hereditary  legal  jurisdiction,  which 
was  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  in  France  in 
1 7Si),  continued  unchanged  in  Prussia  down  to  the 
year   18tS. 

The  history  of  Agrarian  Reform  upon  the  Continent 
shows  how  vast  was  the  interval  of  time  by 
in  ivHJii"irid     whicli  some  of  the  greatest  social  changes 
'"''"'' '  in     England    had    anticipated    the     corre- 

sponding changes  in  almost  all  other  nations.  But 
if  the  Prussian  peasant  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  remained  iu  the  servile  condition  which    had 
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passed  out  of  mind  in  Great  Britain  before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  early  prosperity  of  the  peasant  in  England 
was  dearly  purchased  by  a  subsequent  decline  which  has 
made  his  present  lot  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  children 
or  grandchildren  of  the  Prussian  serf.  However  heavy 
the  load  of  the  Prussian  serf,  his  holding  was  at  least 
protected  by  law  from  absorption  into  the  domain  of  his 
lord.  Before  sufficient  capital  had  been  amassed  in 
Prussia  to  render  landed  property  an  object  of  competi- 
tion, the  forced  military  service  of  Frederick  had  made 
it  a  rule  of  State  that  the  farmsteads  of  the  peasant- 
class  must  remain  undiminished  in  number,  at  whatever 
violence  to  the  laws  of  the  market  or  the  desires  of 
great  landlords.  No  process  was  permitted  to  take 
place  corresponding  to  that  by  which,  in  England,  after 
the  villein  had  become  the  free  copyholder,  the  lord, 
with  or  without  technical  legal  right,  terminated  the 
copyhold  tenure  of  his  retainer,  and  made  the  land  as 
much  his  own  exclusive  property  as  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  his  house.  In  Prussia,  if  the  law  kept  the 
peasant  on  the  land,  it  also  kept  the  land  for  the 
peasant.  Economic  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  such 
control  in  England,  worked  against  the  class  of  small 
holders.  Their  early  enfranchisement  in  fact  contri- 
buted to  their  extinction.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  for  the  English  labouring  class  to  remain 
bound  by  a  semi-servile  tie  to  their  land,  than  to  gain  a 
free  holding  which  the  law,  siding  with  the  landlord, 
treated  as  terminable  at  the  expiration  of  particular 
lives,  and  which  the  increasing  capital  of  the  rich  made 
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its  favourite  prey.  It  is  little  profit  to  the  landless, 
resOTirceless,  English  labourer  to  know  that  his  ancestor 
was  a  yeoman  when  the  Prussian  was  a  serf.  Long  as 
the  bondage  of  the  peasant  on  the  mainland  endured, 
prosperity  came  at  last.  The  conditions  which  once  dis- 
tinguished agric"" — '  "--!-- 3  Ppy^  t^jg  Continent  are 
now  reversed.  Continent  is  there  a 

labouring  class  so  j    i'  espoiled  of  all  interest 

in  the  soil,  so  sedulo  1  from  all  possibilities 

of  proprietorship,  as  in  In  England  alone  the 

absence  of  internal  revi  id  foreign  pressure  has 

preserved  a  class  whom  a  it  in  toil  leaves  as  hare 

and  dependent  a.s  when  it  began,  and  to  whom  the  only 
boon  which  their  country  can  offer  is  the  education 
which  may  lead  them  to  quit  it. 

Besides  the  commission  which  had  drafted  the  Edict 
of  Emancipation,    Stein   found  a  military  commission 
Bttnnaoi  Pnu-     eng^g^d  OH  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of 
"™''  the  Prussian  army.     The   existing  system 

forced  the  peasant  to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  twenty 
years,  and  drew  the  ofiBcers  from  the  nobility, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  of  towns  without  either  the 
duty  or  the  right  to  enter  the  army  at  all.  Since  the 
battle  of  Jena,  no  one  doubted  that  the  principle 
of  universal  liability  to  military  service  must  be  in- 
troduced into  Prussia;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
disasters  of  the  State  rendered  it  impossible  to 
maintain  an  army  on  anything  approaching  to  its 
former  scale.  With  luilf  its  territory  torn  from  it, 
and  the  remainder  devastated    by   war,  Prussia  could 
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barely  afford  to  keep  40,000  soldiers  in  arms.  Such 
were  the  conditions  laid  before  the  men  who  were 
charged  with  the  construction  of  a  new  Prussian  mili- 
tary system.  Their  conclusions,  imperfect  in  them- 
selves, and  but  partially  carried  out  in  the  succeeding 
years,  have  nevertheless  been  the  basis  of  the  latest 
military  organisation  of  Prussia  and  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. The  problem  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of 
a  short  period  of  service,  and  the  rapid 
drafting  of  the  trained  conscript  into  a 
reserve-force.  Scharnhorst,  President  of  the  Military 
Commission,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  man 
Prussia  owed  its  military  revival,  proposed  to  main- 
tain an  Active  Army  of  40,000  men;  a  Eeserve, 
into  which  soldiers  should  pass  after  short  ser- 
vice in  the  active  army;  a  Landwehr,  to  be  em- 
ployed only  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country ; 
and  a  Landsturm,  or  general  arming  of  the  population, 
for  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare.  Scharnhorst's  project 
was  warmly  supported  by  Stein,  who  held  a  seat  and  a 
vote  on  the  Military  Commission ;  and  the  system  of 
short  service,  with  a  Reserve,  was  immediately  brought 
into  action,  though  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The 
remainder  of  the  scheme  had  to  wait  for  the  assistance 
of  events.  The  principle  of  universal  military  obliga- 
tion was  first  proclaimed  in  the  war  of  1813,  when  also 
the  Landwehr  was  first  enrolled. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  military  system 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant,  though  promoted 
by  Stein's  accession  to  power,  did  not  originate  in  Stein 
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Jiimself ;  ■  distinctive  work  of  Stein  was  s  great 
Btmi'i  iituH  of  cheme  of  political  reform.  Had  Stein  re- 
poiiucairetanii.  mainejj  longer  in  power,  he  would  have 
given  to  Prufsia  at  least  the  beginnings  of  constitutional 
govemment.     Events  drove  hira  from  office  when  hut  s 

small  part  of  h' '"-^ ied  into  effect ;  hot  the 

project  itself  wa  ehensive.    He  designed 

to  give  Prussia  d  to  establish  a  system 

of  self-governini  and  country-district*. 

Stein  had  visited  s  youth.     The  historj- 

and  the  literature  ot  interested  him  beyond 

those  of  any  other  cc  id  he  had  learnt  from 

Er^'Iand  tlmt  the  p;irtnership  ot  the  nation  in  ihe  work 
of  government,  so  far  from  weakening  authority,  ani- 
mates it  with  a  force  which  no  despotic  system  can  long 
preserve.  Almost  every  important  state-paper  written 
by  Stein  donoun'ces  tlie  apathy  of  the  civil  population  of 
Prussia,  and  attributes  it  to  their  exclusion  from  all 
exercise  of  public  duties.  He  declared  that  the  nation 
must  be  raised  from  its  torpor  by  the  establisliment  of 
representative  gtn-emment  and  the  creation  of  free  local 
institutions  in  town  and  country.  Stein  was  no  friend 
of  democracy.  Like  every  other  Prussian  statesman,  he 
took  for  granted  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  monarchical 
power  at  the  centre  of  the  State;  but  around  the  per- 
manent e.xecutive  he  desired  tog:itber  the  Council  of  the 
L.«ini  tor »  Nation,  checking  at  least  the  caprices  of 
Miminpaiiaa,  Cabinet-rule,  and  making  the  opinion  of 
i*^"'"-  the    people  felt   by  the  monarch.     Stein's 

Parliament    would     have     been    a    far    weaker    body 
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than  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  at 
least  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  mockery,  like  those 
legislative  bodies  which  Napoleon  and  his  clients 
erected  as  the  disguise  of  despotism.  The  transaction 
of  local  business  in  the  towns  and  country  districts, 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  officials  of  the  Crown, 
Stein  desired  to  transfer  in  part  to  bodies  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  functions  allotted 
to  the  new  municipal  bodies  illustrated  the  modest 
and  cautious  nature  of  Stein's  attempt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-government,  including  no  more  than 
the  care  of  the  poor,  the'  superintendence  of  schools, 
and  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  public  build- 
mgs.  Finance  remained  partly,  police  wholly,  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government.  Equally  limited 
were  the  powers  which  Stein  proposed  to  entrust  to  the 
district  councils  elected  by  the  rural  population.  In 
comparison  with  the  self-government  of  England  or 
America,  the  self-government  which  Stein  would  have 
introduced  into  Prussia  was  of  the  most  elementary 
character;  yet  his  policy  stood  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  in  every  client- State  of  Napoleon  was 
now  crushing  out  the  last  elements  of  local  independence 
under  a  rigid  official  centralisation. 

Stein  was  indeed   unable  to  transform  Prussia  as 
he  desired.      Of  the  legislative,  the  muni- 
cipal,   and   the  district   reforms   which   he     rtirnS  aione 

*■  earned  out. 

had    sketched,    the    municipal    reform    was 

the  only  one  which  he  had  time  to  carry  out  before 

being   driven  from   power ;    and  for  forty  years  the 
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mnnicipal  institutions  created  by  Slehi  remained  the 
only  fragment  of  liberty  which  Prussia  enjoyed.  A 
▼ehement  opposition  to  reform  was  excited  among 
tiiv  likiidoft-ners,  and  dopported  by  a  powerful  party 
at  the  Conrt.  Stein  was  detested  by  the  nobles  whose 
peasants  he  had  eraancipcited.  and  by  the  Berlin  aristo- 
cracy, which  for  the  last  ten  years  had  maintained 
the  policy  of  friendship  with  France,  and  now  de- 
clared the  only  safety  of  the  Prussian  St^te  to  lie 
in  unconditional  submission  to  Napoleon.  The  fire 
of  patriotism,  of  energy,  of  self-satrifice,  which  bumrd 
in  Stein  made  him  no  representative  of  the  Prussian 
govc-mintj  classes  of  his  time.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  landowners,  who  deemed  him  a  Jacobin,  and  the 
friends  of  the  French,  who  called  him  a  madman,  had 
the  satisCat'tiun  of  seeing  the  Minister  sent  into  banish- 
ment by  order  of  Napoleon  himself  (Dec,  1808).  Stein 
left  the  griatcr  jart  of  his  work  uncompleted,  but  he 
had  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  years  of  his  ministry'  in 
1S07  and  ISOS  were  the  years  tiiat  gathered  together 
everything  that  was  worthiest  in  Prussia  in  the  hope  of 
national  rcviviil,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  great 
movement  in  which,  after  an  interval  of  the  deepest 
gloom,  Stein  was  himself  to  light  the  nation  to  its 
victory. 
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Spain,  which  had  played  so  insignificant  a  part  through- 
out the  Revolutionary  War,  was  now  about  gp^niah  affain. 
to  become  the  theatre  of  events  that  opened  "^^***- 
a  new  world  of  hope  to  Europe.  Its  king,  Charles  IV., 
was  more  weak  and  more  pitiful  than  any  sovereign  of 
the  age.  Power  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  to 
her  paramour  Godoy,  who  for  the  last  fourteen  years  had 
so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  that  every  change 
in  its  policy  had  brought  with  it  only  new  disaster.  In 
the  War  of  the  First  Coalition  Spain  had  joined  the 
Allies,  and  French  armies  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
In  1796  Spain  entered  the  service  of  France,  and  lost 
the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
Napoleon  surrendered  its  colony  Trinidad  to  England  ; 
on   the  renewal  of  the   war  he  again  forced  it  into 
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hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  brought  upon  it  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar.  The  unbroken  humiliation  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  combined  with  intolerable  oppression 
and  impoverishment  at  home,  raised  so  bitter  an  outcry 
against  Godoy's  government  that  foreign  observers,  who 
underrated  the  loyalty  of  the  Spanisli  people,  believed 
the  country  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  At  the 
Court  itself  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Neapolitan  wife,  headed  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gofloy  and  the  supporters  of  French  dominion. 

Godoy,  insecure  at  home,  threw  himself  the 

Spain  in  1806. 

more  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon, who  bestowed  upon  him  a  contemptuous  patronage, 
and  flattered  him  with  the  promise  of  an  independent 
principality  in  Portugal.  Izquierdo,  Godoy *s  agent  at 
Paris,  received  proposals  from  Napoleon  which  were 
concealed  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador ;  and  during  the 
first  months  of  180G  Napoleon  possessed  no  more  de- 
voted servant  than  the  man  who  practically  enjoyed 
the   government  of  Spain. 

The  opening;  of  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and 
Fox's  Ministry  in  May,  1800,  first  shook  this  relation  of 
confidence  and  obedience.  Peace  between  France  and 
Eni^land  involved  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon of  any  attack  u])on  Portugal ;  and  Napoleon  now 
bi'gan  to  meet  Godo3^*s  inquiries  after  his  Portuguese 
princi])ality  with  an  ominous  silence.  The  next  intelli- 
gence received  was  that  the  Spanisli  Balearic  Islands 
had  been  offered  by  Napoleon  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  view  of  providing  an  indemnity  for  Ferdinand  of 
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Naples,  if  he  should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte (July,  1806).  This  contemptuous  appropriation  of 
Spanish  territory,  without  even  the  form  of  consulting 
the  Spanish  Government,  excited  scarcely  less  anger  at 
Madrid  than  the  corresponding  proposal  with  regard  to 
Hanover  excited  at  Berlin.  The  Court  began  to  medi- 
tate a  change  of  policy,  and  watched  the  events  which 
were  leading  Prussia  to  arm  for  the  war  of  1806.  A 
few  weeks  more  passed,  and  news  arrived  that  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  capital  o^Spimish  South  America,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  disaster  produced 
the  deepest  impression,  for  the  loss  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  but  the  prelude 
to  the  loss  of  the  entire  American  empire  of  Spain 
Continuance  of  the  war  with  England  was  certain  ruin  ; 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  was  at  least  not 
hopeless,  now  that  Prussia  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
its  army  into  the  scale  against  France.  An  agent  was 
dispatched  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
London  (Sept.,  1806);  and,  upon  the  com-  y»n  i»nwsitt  in 
mencement  of  hostilities  by  Prussia,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Qodoy  which,  without  naming 
any  actual  enemy,  summoned  the  Spanish  people  to 
prepare  for  a  war  on  behalf  of  their  country. 

Scarcely  had  the  manifesto  been  read  by  the  Spaniards 
when  the  Prussian  army  was  annihilated  at  Jena.  The 
dream  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  vanished  away;  the  only 
anxieiy  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  its  untimely  daring.  Godoy  hastened  to 
explain  that  his  martial  proclamation  had  been  directed 
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not  afrainst 

e  Emperor  of  the  French,  bat  against  &e 

Em[«.-rorof  Morocoo.  Xapoleon  professed  himself  satisfied 

with  this  palpable  absurdity :  it  appeared  as  if  the  cvente 

of  till'  last  few  months  had  left  do  trace  on  his  miod. 

Immo'liately  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  resumed  hia 

negotiations  with  Godoy  upon  the  old  friendly  footing, 

and  broi 

9  a  conclusion  in  tb« 

a..iSS:     Treatj-ot 

au  (Oct.,  1S07),  which      ' 

proWded 

ion  of  Portugal  by  a 

French  and  a  Spanish  a 

for  its  division  into 

principalities,  one  of  ^ 

to  be  conferred  upon 

(Jodoy  himself.     The  ow 

of  Portugal  was  duly 

effected ;  the  House  of  Br., 

nought  refuge  beyond       ' 

the  Atlantic;  and  Godoy  looked  forward  to  the  speedy 
retiremont  of  the  French  from  the  province  which  waa 
to  be  his  portion  of  the  spoil. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  other  ends  in  view.  Spain, 
not  Portugal,  was  the  true  prize.  Napo- 
pe*nim"n'i'' "'  leon  had  gradually  formed  the  determi- 
**"'  *  '  nation  of  taking  Spain  into  bis  own  bands, 
and  the  dissensions  of  the  Court  itself  enabled  him 
to  appear  upon  the  scene  as  tbe  judge  to  whom  all 
parties  appealed.  The  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand 
had  long  been  at  open  enmity  with  Godoy  and 
his  own  motlier.  So -long  as  Ferdinand's  Neapolitan 
wife  was  alive,  her  influence  made  the  Crown  Prince 
the  centre  nf  the  party  hostile  to  France ;  but  after  her 
death  in  ISOG,  at  a  time  when  Godoy  himself  inclined 
to  join  Napoleon's  enemies,  Ferdimmd  took  up  a  new 
^.^^flition,  and  allied  himself  with  the  French  Ambassador, 
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at  whose  instigation  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  soliciting 
the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  Napoleonic  House.  The 
letter  was  written  without  the  knowledge  of  King 
Charles.  It  formed  part  of  a  scheme  devised  by  Ferdi- 
nand's confidants  for  overthrowing  the  power  of  Godoy, 
and  for  emancipating  the  Prince  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  he  was .  kept  by  the  Queen  and  her  favourite. 
Godoy,  though  unaware  of  the  letter,  discovered  that 
Ferdinand  was  engaged  in  some  intrigue.  King  Charles 
was  made  to  believe  that  his  son  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  him.  The  Prince  was  placed  under 
arrest;  on  the  30th  of  October,  1807,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion appeared  at  Madrid,  stating  that  the  Crown  Prince 
had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  parents, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  be  brought  to  justice  along 
with  his  accomplices.  King  Charles  at  the  same  time 
wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  of  whose  connection  with 
Ferdinand  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  detailing 
his  sorrows,  and  stating  that  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  Crown  Prince  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  received  the  commu- 
nication from  the  simple  King  than  he  saw  himself  in 
possession  of  the  very  pretext  for  intervention  which  he 
had  80  long  desired.  The  most  pressing  orders  were 
given  for  the  concentration  of  troops   on     ^^    ,       ^_^ 

O  *  Nai>oleoQ  about 

the  Spanish  frontier ;  Napoleon  appeared  to     St)teL>tof S f" 
be  on  the  point  of  entering  Spjiin   as  the 
defender  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  Ferdinand.     The 
opportunity,  however,  proved  less  favounible  than  Napo- 
leon had   expected.     The  Crown  Prince,  overcome  by 
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his  fears,  begged  forgiveness  of  his  father,  and  dis- 
closed the  whole  series  of  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  the  French  Ambassador. 
Godoy,  dismayed  at  finding  Xapolcon's  hand  in  what  he 
had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  palace- intrigue,  abandoned  aH 
thought  of  proceeding  further  against  the  Crown  Prince; 
and  a  manifesto  announced,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
that  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  father. 
Napoleon  now  countermanded  the  order  which  he  had 
given  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Rhenish  troops  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  contented  himself  with  directing  General 
D«p™i«ii«.  Dupont,  the  commander  of  an  army-corps 
'*^-  nominally  destined  for  Portugal,    to  cross 

the  Spanish  frontier  and  ad^'ance  as  far  as  Vittoria. 
The  Emperor  himself  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  diverting  further  attention  from  the  events 
wliich  were  about  to  take  place  in  the  Peninsula. 

Dupont's  troops  entered  Spain  in  the  last  days  of 

tlie  year  1S07,  and  were  received  with  ac- 
MJOnulS.       chimations.       It    was    universally    believed 

that  Napoleon  ha<l  espoused  the  cause  of 
Kordinand,  iind  intended  to  deliver  the  Spanish  nation 
rrmii  llu-  iK'losloil  rule  of  Godoy.  Since  the  open  attack 
mtuli'  iipiiii  Kc  I'd  ill  and  in  the  pubUcatioQ  of  the  pretendei 
eoiispinu'v,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  personally  as 
oi'iid'inplilih'  as  any  of  his  enemies,  had  become  the 
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lUltl. 


-r  itu' 


ivuple. 
mis  Go. 


For  years  past  the  hatred  of  tlie 
loy  and  the  Queen  had  been  con- 
*liiiitl_\  ili'-iH-ning,  ami  the  very  reforms  which  Godoy 
vth'ott'd  in  the  hope  of  attachinj;  to  himself  the  more 
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enlightened  classes  only  served  to  complete  his  un- 
popularity with  the  fanatical  mass  of  tlie  nation.  The 
French,  who  gradually  entered  the  Peninsula  to  the 
number  of  80,000,  and  who  described  themselves  as 
the  protectors  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  true  Catholic 
faith,  were  able  to  spread  themselves  over  the  northern 
provinces  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion.  It  was 
only  when  their  commanders,  by  a  series  of  tricks 
worthy  of  American  savages,  obtained  possession  of  the 
frontier-citadels  and  fortresses,  that  the  wiser  part  of 
the  nation  began  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  their  ally.  At  the  Court  itself  and 
among  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand  the  advance  of  the 
French  roused  the  utmost  alarm.  King  Charles  wrote 
to  Napoleon  in  the  tone  of  ancient  friendship ;  but  the 
answer  he  received  was  threatening  and  mysterious. 
The  utterances  which  the  Emperor  let  fall  in  the 
presence  of  persons  likely  to  report  them  at  Madrid 
were  even  more  alarming,  and  were  intended,  like  the 
letters  themselves,  to  terrify  the  Court  into  the  resolution 
to  take  flight  from  Madrid.  The  capital  once  abandoned 
by  the  King,  Napoleon  judged  that  he  might  safely  take 
everything  into  his  own  hands  on  the  pretence  of  re- 
storing to  Spain  the  government  which  it  had  lost. 

On   February    20th,    1808,   Murat  was   ordered   to 
quit  Paris  in  order  to  assume  the  command 

^  Murat    aent    to 

in  Spain.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  Napo-  spam.  Feb.  isoe 
leon  to  him  before  his  departure.  His  instructions  first 
reached  him  at  Bayonne;  th(»y  were  of  a  military  nature, 
and  gave  no  indication  of  the  ultimate  political  object 
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of  the  movements  which  he  was  ordered  to  undertake. 
Murat  entered  Spain  on  March  1st,  knowing  no  more 
than  that  he  was  ordered  to  reassure  all  parties  and  to 
commit  himself  to  none,  but  with  full  confidence  that  he 
himself  was  intended  by  Napoleon  to  be  the  successor  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  French  troops  continued 
their  southward  movement ;  the  remaining  frontier 
fortresses  came  into  their  hands  by  new  tricks  and 
stratagems.  It  was  now  that  the  Spanish  Court, 
expecting  the  appearance  of  the  French  in  Madrid 
within  another  fortnight,  resolved  upon  that  flight  which 
Napoleon  considered  so  necessary  to  his  own  success. 
The  project  was  not  kept  a  secret.  It  passed  from 
Godoy  to  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  from  them  to  the 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  now  every  hour  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  spirit.  The  populace  of  Madrid  was 
inflamed  by  the  report  that  Godoy  was  about  to  carry 
the  King  to  a  distance  in  order  to  prolong  the  mis- 
government  which  the  French  liad  determined  to  over- 
throw. A  tumultuous  crowd  marched  from  the  capital 
to  Aranjuez,  the  residence  of  the  Court.  The  soldiers 
of  the  royal  guard  forsook  the  cause  of  the  favourite. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  palace  of 
Godoy  was  stormed  by  the  mob.  Godoy  himself,  after 
remaining  hidden  for  thirty-six  hours,  was  seized,  and 

carried  to  the  barracks  amid  the  blows  and 
dicau?.  March     curscs  of  thc  Dopulacc.     Tlie  terrified  Kinsr, 

17,1808.  ^    ^  O* 

who  already  saw  before  him  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI.,  first  published  a  decree,  depriving  Godoy 
of  all  his  dignities,  and  then  renounced  the  crown  and 
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abdicated  in  fayoor  of  his  son.     On  tlie  19tb  of  March 
Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King. 

Such  was  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  met  Murat 
as  he  descended  from  the  mountains  that  border  the 
plateau  of  Madrid.  The  dissensions  of  the  Court,  which 
were  to  supply  his  ground  of  intervention,  had  been 
terminated  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  :  in  the  place  of 
a  despised  dotard  and  a  menaced  favourite,  Spain  had 
gained  a  youthful  sovereign  around  whom  all  classes  of 
the  nation  rallied  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Murat's 
position  became  a  very  difficult  one ;  but  he  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  his  instructions  by  the  craft  of  a 
man  bent  upon  creating  a  vacancy  in  his  own  favour.  He 
sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Monthieu,  to  visit  the  dethroned 
sovereign,  and  obtained  a  protest  from  King  Charles 
IV.,  declaring  his  abdication  to  have  been  extorted 
from  him  by  force,  and  consequently  to  be  null  and 
void.  This  document  Murat  kept  secret ;  but  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  doing  anything  which  might 
involve  a  recognition  of  Ferdinand's  title.  On  the 
23rd  of  March  the  French  troops  entered 
Madrid.  Nothing  had  as  yet  become  Madrid.  March 
known  to  the  public  that  indicated  an 
altered  policy  on  the  part  of  the  French;  and  the 
soldiers  of  Murat,  as  the  supposed  friends  of  Ferdi- 
nand, met  with  as  friendly  a  reception  in  Madrid  as 
in  the  other  towns  of  Spain.  On  the  following  day 
Ferdinand  himself  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the 
capital,  amid  wild  demonstrations  of  an  almost  barbaric 
loyalty. 
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In  the  tumult  of  popular  joy  it  was  noticed 
that  Murat's  troops  continued  their  exercises  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  pageant  that  so  deeply  stirred 
the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  Suspicions  were  aroused; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  French  soldiers 
began  to  change  into  irritation  and  ill-will.  The  end  of 
the  long  drama  of  deceit  was  in  fact  now  close  at  hand. 
On  the  4th  of  April  General  Savary  arrived  at  Madrid 
with  instructions  independent  of  those  given  to  Murat. 
Savary  was  the  person  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
leading  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien:  he 
possessed  that  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  execution 

of  fifrcat  treacheries  which  Murat  possessed 

Barary  bringa  *-'  * 

BS?inS?.^iS»rii.     to  the  leadership  in  great  cavalry-charges, 

and  Talleyrand  to  the  conduct  of  critical 
negotiations.  On  the  present  occasion  Savary  was 
charged  to  entice  the  new  Spanish  sovereign  from 
his  cajiital,  and  to  bring  him,  either  as  a  dupe  or 
as  a  prisoner,  on  to  French  soil.  The  task  was  not 
a  difficult  one.  Savary  pretended  that  Napoleon  had 
actually  entered  Si)ain,  and  that  he  only  waited  for 
assurances  of  Ferdinand's  continued  friendship  to  recog- 
nise liim  as  tlie  leiritiinato  successor  of  Charles  IV. 
Ferdinand,  he  added,  could  show  no  greater  mark  of  cor- 
diality to  his  patron  than  by  advancing  to  meet  him  on 
the  road.  A  journev  to  l)ur'^os  would  certainlv  win  him 
Napoleon's  immediate  confirmation  in  his  new  dignity. 
Snared  by  these  hopes,  Ferdinand  set  out  from  Madrid, 
ill  company  with  Savary  and  some  of  his  own  foolish 
Confidants.      On    reaching  Burgos  the  party  found  no 
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signs  of  the  Emperor.  They  continued  their  journey  to 
Vittoria.  Here  Ferdinand's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  he  declined  to  proceed  further.  Savary  hastened  to 
Bayonne  to  report  the  delay  to  Napoleon.  He  returned 
with  a  letter  which  overcame  Ferdinand's  scruples,  and 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
of  statesmen  and  the  loyal  violence  of  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  At  Bayonne  Ferdinand  was 
received  by  Napoleon  with  some  courtesy,  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken  on  the  object  of  his  visit.  In  the 
evening  the  Emperor  entertained  Ferdinand  and  his 
suite  at  dinner  at  a  neighbouriug  chateau,  but  preserved 
the  same  ominous  silence.  When  the  other  guests 
departed,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  a  member  of  Ferdinand's 
retinue,  was  detained,  and  learned  from  Napoleon's 
own  lips  the  fate  in  store  for  the  Bourbon  Monarchy. 
Savary  returned  to  Bayonne  with  Ferdinand,  and  in- 
formed the  unfortunate  prince  that  he  must  renounce 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

For  some  days  Ferdinand  held  out  against  Napo- 
leon's demands  with  an  obstinacy  which  was  the  only 
semblance  of  a  virtue  in  his  nature.  He  was  assailed 
not  only  by  Napoleon  but  by  those  whose  fall  had  been 
his  own  rise  ;  for  Godoy  was  sent  to  Bayonne  by  .Murat, 
and  the  old  King  and  Queen  hurried  after  their  son  in 
order  to  witness  his  humiliation.  Ferdinand's  parents 
attacked  him  with  an  indecency  that  astonished  even 
Napoleon  himself ;  but  the  Prince  maintained  his  surly 
fortitude  until  news  arrived  from  Madrid  which  terrified 
him  into  submission.  The  irritation  of  the  capital  had 
T 
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culminated  in  an  armed  coiitlict  between  the  populace 
and  the  French  troops.  On  an  attempt  being  made  by 
Murat  to  remove  the  remaining  members  of  the  Iloyal 
Family  from  the  palace,  the  capital  had  broken  into 
open  insurrection,  and  wherever  French  sol- 
diers were  found  alone  or  in  small  hodiea 
tbey  were  massacred.  (May  2.)  Some 
hundreds  of  the  French  perished ;  but  the  victor)" 
of  Murat  was  speedy,  and  his  vengeance  ruthless. 
The  insurgents  were  driven  into  the  great  central 
scjuiire  of  the  city,  and  cut  down  by  repeated  charges 
of  cavalry.  When  all  resistance  was  over,  numbers 
of  the  citizens  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  Such 
was  the  intelligence  which  reached  Bayonne  in  the 
midst  of  Napoleon's  stru^le  with  Ferdinand,  There 
was  no  further  need  of  argument.  Ferdinand  was 
cii.riM  ksd  informed  that  if  he  withheld  his  resigna- 
Itehi'to  N^"''  *^°°  ^^^  twenty-four  hours  longer  he  would 
•"^  be  treated  as  a  rebel.     He  yielded  ;  and  for 

a  couple  of  country-houses  and  two  life-annuities  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  renounced  in  la^'uur 
of  Napoleon  by  both  the  father  and  the  son. 

The  crown  had  indeed  been  won  without  a  battle. 
NatioDidxpiiitaf  That  thcpe  remained  a  Spanish  nation  ready 
auBpufudi.  j^  6ght  to  the  death  for  its  independence 
was  not  a  circumstance  which  Napoleon  had  taken  into 
account.  His  experience  had  as  yet  taught  him  of  no 
force  but  that  of  Governments  and  armies.  In  the 
lai^er  States,  or  groups  of  States,  which  had  been  the 
spoil  of  France,  the  sense  of  nationality  scarcely  lo^isted- 
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Italy  had  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  pass  under  the  rule  of 
Napoleon.  The  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine 
knew  of  a  fatherland  only  as  an  arena  of  the  keenest 
jealousies.  In  Prussia  and  in  Austria  the  bond  of  citizen- 
ship was  far  less  the  love  of  country  than  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  government.  England  and  Russia,  where 
patriotism  existed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  existed  in 
Spain,  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  French  armies. 
Judging  from  the  action  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians,  Napoleon  might  well  suppose  that  in  settling 
with  the  Spanish  Government  he  had  also  settled  with 
the  Spanish  people,  or,  at  the  worst,  that  his  troops 
might  have  to  fight  some  fanatical  peasants,  like  those 
who  resisted  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Naples. 
But  the  Spanish  nation  was  no  mosaic  of  political 
curiosities  like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  no  divided 
and  oblivious  family  like  the  population  of  Italy.  Spaiu, 
as  a  single  nation  united  under  its  King,  had  once 
played  the  foremost  part  in  Europe :  when  its  grandeur 
departed,  its  pride  had  remained  behind  :  the  Spaniard, 
in  all  his  torpor  and  impoverishment,  retained  the 
impulse  of  honour,  the  spirited  self-respect,  which 
periods  of  national  greatness  leave  behind  them  among 
a  race  capable  of  cherishing  their  memory.  Nor  had 
those  influences  of  a  common  European  culture,  which 
directly  opposed  themselves  to  patriotism  in  Germany, 
affected  the  home-bred  energy  of  Spain.  The  temper  of 
mind  which  could  find  satisfaction  in  the  revival  of  a 
form  of  Greek  art  when  Napoleon's  cavalry  were  scour- 
ing Germany,  or  which  could  inquire  whether  mankind 

t2 
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would  not  profit  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  between 
nations,  was  unknown  among  the  Spanish  people.  Their 
feeling  towards  a  foreign  invader  was  less  distant  from 
that  of  African  savages  than  from  that  of  the  civilized 
and  literary  nations  which  had  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  French.  Government,  if  it  had  degenerated  into 
everything  that  was  contemptible,  had  at  least  failed 
to  reduce  the  people  to  the  passive  helplessness  which 
resulted  from  the  perfection  of  uniformity  in  Prussia. 
Provincial  institutions,  though  corrupted,  were  not 
extinguished;  provincial  attachments  and  prejudices 
existed  in  unbounded  strength.  Like  the  passion  of  the 
Spaniard  for  his  native  district,  his  passion  for  Spain 
was  of  a  blind  and  furious  character.  Enlightened 
patriotism,  though  not  altogether  absent  among  the 
educated  classes,  had  small  place  in  the  Spanish  war  of 
defence.  Religious  fanaticism,  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
delight  in  physical  barbarity,  played  their  full  part  by 
the  side  of  the  nobler  elements  in  a  struggle  for  national 
independence. 

The  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  conflict  of 
Rising  of  Spain.  Murat's  troops  with  the  inhabitants  of 
May.  1808.  Madrid,  had  become  known  in  the  Spanish 

cities  before  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  the  Gazette  announced  the  abdication  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to 
throw  Spain  into  tumult.  The  same  irresistible  impulse 
seized  provinces  and  cities  separated  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  peninsula.  Without  communication, 
and  without  the  guidance  of  any  central  authority,  the 
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Spanisb  people  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  armed 
themselves  against  the  usurper.  Carthagena  rose  on 
the  22nd.  Valencia  forced  its  magistrates  to  proclaim 
King  Ferdinand  on  the  23rd.  Two  days  later  the 
mountain-district  of  Asturias,  with  a  population  of  half 
a  million,  formally  declared  war  on  Napoleon,  and 
dispatched  envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  ask  for  assist- 
ance. On  the  26th,  Santander  and  Seville,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  peninsula,  joined  the  national  movement. 
Corunna,  Badajoz,  and  Granada  declared  themselves  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  30th  of  May.  Thus 
within  a  week  the  entire  country  was  in  arms,  except  in 
those  districts  where  the  presence  of  French  troops 
rendered  revolt  impossible.  The  action  of  the  insur- 
gents was  everywhere  the  same.  They  seized  upon  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  collected  in  the  magazines, 
and  forced  the  magistrates  or  commanders  of  towns  to 
place  themselves  at  their  head.  Where  the  latter 
resisted,  or  wTre  suspected  of  treachery  to  the  national 
cause,  they  were  in  many  cases  put  to  death.  The 
regular  troops  joined  the  people.  Committees  of 
Government  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities,  and  as 
many  armies  came  into  being  as  there  were  independent 
centres  of  the  insurrection. 

Napoleon  was   in    the  meantime  collecting  a  body 
of  prelates  and  grandees  at  Bayonne,  under 

.m  .  /•  ii«  i_i  I  Napoleon's    A*> 

the  pretence  of  consultmff  the  representa-     ieinbiy  at  Bay- 
tives  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Monarchy.     Half  the  members  of  the  intended 
Assembly  received  a  personal  summons  from  the  Em 
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peror;  the  other  half  were  ordered  to  be  chosen  by 
popular  election.  When  the  order,  however,  was 
issued  from  Bayonne,  the  country  was  already  in 
full  revolt.  Elections  were  held  only  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
representatives  so  elected  proceeded  to  Bayonne.  The 
remainder  of  the  Assembly,  which  numbered  in  all  only 
ninety-one  persons,  was  composed  of  courtiers  who  had 
accompanied  the  Royal  Family  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  any  Spaniards  of  distinction  upon  whom  the  French 
could  lay  their  hands.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  brought 
,     ^    ^         from  Naples  to  receive  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Joseph      Bona>>  ^  ■^ 

iwrtemiideidiig.  rjs^^  Spoiiish  uotaWcs  at  Bayouuc,  accus- 
tomed for  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  fatuities  of 
Charles  IV.,  listened  with  wonder  to  the  utterances  of 
this  sensible  and  well-informed  man,  and  conceived  an 
impression  in  favour  of  Napoleonic  reform  which  was 
only  possible  from  their  ignorance  of  what  was  passing 
in  Spain  itself.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Notables  was  opened.  Its  discussions  followed  the 
order  prescribed  by  Napoleon  on  all  similar  occasions. 
Articles  disguising  a  central  absolute  power  with  some 
pretence  of  national  representation  were  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  and  adopted  without  criticism.  Except  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Church,  little  indicated 
that  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was  intended  for  the 
Spanish  rather  than  for  any  other  nation.  Its  poli- 
tical forms  were  as  valuable  or  as  valueless  as  those 
which  Napoleon  had  given  to  his  other  client  States; 
its  principles  of  social  order  were  those  which  even  now 
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despotism  could  not  dissever  from  French  supremacy — 
the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  equality  of  taxation, 
admission  of  all  ranks  to  public  employment.  Titles 
of  nobility  were  preserved;  the  privileges  of  nobility 
abolished.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be 
the  only  one  permitted  in  Spain. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  emancipating  the  peasants 
from  the  nobles,  and  reconciling  his  supremacy  with  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  peasants  and  townspeople  were 
flocking  to  arms  at  the  call  of  the  priests,  who  so  little 
appreciated  the  orthodoxy  of  their  patron  as  to  identify 
him  in  their  manifestos  with  Calvin,  with  the  Anti- 
christ, and  with  ApoUyon.  The  Emperor  underrated 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  national  re-  AttemteofNa. 
volt,  and  contented  himself  with  send-  pS^?hespS 
ing  his  lieutenants  to  repress  it,  while  he 
himself,  expecting  a  speedy  report  of  victory,  re- 
mained in  Baj  onne.  Divisions  of  the  French  army 
moved  in  all  directions  against  the  insurgents.  Dupont 
was  ordered  to  march  upon  Seville,  Moncey  upon 
Valencia ;  Marshal  Bessiferes  took  command  of  a  force 
intended  to  disperse  the  main  army  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  threatened  the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Madrid.  The  first  encounters  were  all  favourable  to 
the  practised  French  troops ;  yet  the  objects  which 
Napoleon  set  before  his  generals  were  not  achieved. 
Moncey  failed  to  reduce  Valencia ;  Dupont  found  him- 
self outnumbered  on  passing  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
had  to  retrace  his  steps  and  halt  at  Andujar,  where 
the  road  to  Madrid  leaves   the  valley  of   the  Guadal« 
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qnirir.  thoot  sustainiDg  any  severe  loss,  the  Freud) 
diTiffloiu  ere  dislicarteaed  bj  exhausting  and  re^ult- 
less  mi  s :  the  Spaniards  gained  new  confidence  on 
each  sa  sive  d»y  which  passed  without  indicting 
upon   tit        s   defeat.      At   length    Afanihal    Be!i.<iiere3 

forced  tb     "* —  "'  *'~'  northern  army  to  fight 

a  pitched  t  1  the  west  of  Valladolid 

(July  13th).  lete  victor}-,  and  gained 

the    lavish    pr  ler  for  a   battle  which, 

according    to  conception,    ended   the 

Spanish  war  by  oads  from  the  Pyrenees 

to  Madrid. 

Never  had  Napoleon  so  gravely  mistaken  the  tme 
character  of  a  campaign.  The  vitality  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection  lay  not  in  the  support  of  the  capital, 
which  had  never  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French, 
but  in  the  very  independence  of  the  several  provincial 
movements.  Unlike  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Madrid  might 
he  held  by  the  French  without  the  loss  being  felt  by 
their  adversary;  Cadiz,  Corunna,  Lisbon,  were  equally 
serviceable  bases  for  the  insurrection.  The  victory  of 
JIaishal  Bessiferes  in  the  north  preserved  the  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Madrid,  and  it  did  nothing 
more.  It  failed  to  restore  the  balance  of  military  force 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  or  to  affect  the  operations  of  the 
Spanish  troops  which  were  now  closing  round  Dupoiit 
upon  the  Gu-ndalquivir.  Dupont  himself, 
daiusu.  ^J^^  Savary,  who  was  now  in  command  at 

Madrid,  understood  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Anda- 
lusia better  than  Napoleon.    Dupont  implored  reinforce- 
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meuts  ;  Savaiy  dispatched  him  a  hodj  of  5,000  men  in 
defiance  of  the  Emperor's  instructions,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  recalling  Dupont*s  army  by  Napoleon's 
peremptory  order  that  no  retrograde  movement  should 
be  made.  On  the  15th  of  July  Dupont  was  attacked 
at  Andujar  by  greatly  superior  forces.  His  lieutenant, 
Vedel,  knowing  the  Spaniards  to  be  engaged  in  a 
turning  movement,  made  a  long  march  northwards  in 
order  to  guard  the  line  of  retreat.  In  his  absence 
the  position  of  Baylen,  immediately  in  Dupont's  rear, 
was  seized  by  the  Spanish  general  Reding.  Dupont 
discovered  himself  to  be  surrounded.  He  divided  his 
army  into  two  columns,  and  moved  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  from  Andujar  towards  Baylen,  in  the  hope  of  over- 
powering Reding's  division  before  his  own  departure 
should  be  discovered  at  Andujar.  At  daybreak  on  the 
19th  the  positions  of  Reding  were  attacked  by  the 
French.  Dupont's  troops  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Spaniards  with  the  upmost  gallantry,  but  in  vain.  The 
struggle  continued  until  mid-day,  though  the  French 
soldiers  sank  exhausted  with  thirst  and  with  the  burn- 
ing heat.  At  length  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  in 
the  rear.  Castanos,  the  Spanish  general  commanding  at 
Andujar,  had  discovered  Dupont's  retreat,  and  passed 
behind  him  with  troops  fresh  and  unwearied  capitulation  of 
by  conflict.  Further  resistance  was  hope-  ^y^^"- "^"^y  i»- 
less.  Dupont  had  to  negotiate  for  a  surrender.  He 
consented  to  deliver  up  Vedel's  division  as  well  as  his 
own,  though  Vedel's  troops  were  in  possession  of  the 
road  to  Madrid,  the  Spanish  commander  promising,  on 
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this  condition,  that  the  captives  should  not  be  retained 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Spain,  but  be  permitted  to  return 
by  sea  to  their  native  country.  The  entire  army 
of  Andalusia,  numbering  23,000  men,  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  whom  Napoleon  had  not 
believed  to  possess  a  military  existence.  Dupont's 
anxiety  to  save  something  for  France  only  aggravated 
the  extent  of  the  calamity ;  for  the  Junta  of  Seville 
declined  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  the 
prisoners,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  superior  officers,  were 
sent  to  the  galleys  at  Cadiz.  The  Spaniards  pushed 
forwards  upon  Madrid.  King  Joseph,  who  Lad  entered 
Madrid  only  a  week  before,  had  to  fly  from  his  capital 
The  whole  of  the  French  troops  in  Spain  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  a  defensive  position  upon  the  Ebro. 

The  disaster  of  Baylen  did  not  come  alone.     Napo- 
leon's attack  upon  Portugal  had  brought  him  within  the 
striking-range  of  Great  Britain.     On  the  1st  of  August 
an  Engli.sh  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
In''  portusBi.     Wellcsley,  landed  on  the  Portuguese  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.     Junot,  the 
first  invader  of  the  Peninsula,  was  still  at  Lisbon  ;   his 
forces  in  occup;ition  of  Portugal  numbered  nearly  30,000 
men,  but  they  were  widely  dispersed,  and  he  was  unable 
to  bring  more  than  13,000  men  into  the  field  against 
the  10,000  with  wliom  Wellesley  moved  upon  Lisbon. 
Junot  advanced  to    meet  the    invader.     A   battle  was 
viniieiro  fought  at  Vimiciro,  thirty  miles  north   of 

*'*■*'■  Lisbon,on  the21st  oEAugust.     The  victory 

was  gained  by  the  British;  and  hud  the  first  advantage 
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been  followed  up,  Junot's  army  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  capture.  £ut  command  bad  already  passed  out 
of  Wellesley's  hands.  His  superior  oflBcer,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  took  direction  of  the  army  immediately  the 
battle  ended,  and  Wellesley  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
a  suspension  of  operations  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  seemed  within  his  grasp.  Junot  made  the  best 
use  of  his  reprieve.  He  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  where  he  could  now  only 
remain  as  a  prisoner,  and  obtained  the  most  favourable 
terms  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  signed  Q^a^^Mon  of 
on  the  30th  of  August.  The  French  army  ^"^  """^  *'• 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France  with  its  arms  and 
baggage.  Wellesley,  who  strongly  condemned  the 
inaction  of  his  superior  officers  after  the  battle  of  the 
21st,  agreed  with  them  that,  when  the  enemy  had  once 
been  permitted  to  escape,  the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
was  the  best  result  which  the  English  could  obtain. 
Jonot's  troops  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  French 
ports  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  public,  who  expected  to  see 
the  marshal  and  his  army  brought  prisoners  into  Ports- 
mouth. The  English  were  as  ill-humoured  with  their 
victory  as  the  French  with  their  defeat.  When  on  the 
point  of  sending  Junot  to  a  court-martial  for  his  capitu- 
lation. Napoleon  learnt  that  the  British  Government 
had  ordered  its  own  generals  to  be  brought  to  trial  for 
permitting  the  enemy  to  escape  them. 

If  the  Convention  of  Cintra  gained  little  glory  for 
England,  the  tidings  of  the  successful  uprising  of  the 
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SpaniBh  iple  against  ^Napoleon,  and  of  Dnpont'i 
jg^^  ca]>itulation  at  Bajlen,  created  the  deepest 

"***■  impression    in    every    country    of    Europe 

tbat  entertained     the     thought     of     resistance 

to  Franoe.  The  first  great  disaster  had  befallen 
Napoleon's  "   '     '  '  inflicted  by  a  nation 

withont    a  ut    a    policy,     withont 

a   plan    be;<'  beration    of  its  father- 

land  firom  at  Coalition  after  Coali- 

tion had  faileu  riotism  and  energy  of  a 

single  people  nilers  seemed  about  to 

accomplish.    *J     » vi  regular  troops  at  Baylen 

was  but  a  part  of  the  great  natiounl  movement  in  which 
every  isolated  outbreak  had  bad  its  share  in  dividing 
and  panilysing  the  Emperor's  force.  The  capacity  of 
untrained  popular  levies  to  resist  practised  troops  might 
be  exaggerated  in  the  first  outburst  of  wonder  and 
admiration  caused  by  the  Spanish  rising ;  but  the 
diflercnce  made  in  the  nature  of  the  struggle  bj'  tlie 
spirit  of  popular  resentment  and  determination  was  one 
upon  which  mistake  was  impossible.  A  sudden  light 
broke  in  upon  the  politicians  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  explained  the  powerlessness  .of  those  Coalitions  in 
which  the  wars  had  always  been  the  affair  of  tbe 
Cabinets,  and  never  the  affair  of  the  people.  What  the 
Spanish  nation  had  effected  for  itself  against  Napoleon 
was  not  impo.'isible  for  the  German  nation,  if  once  a 
national  movement  like  that  of  Spain  sprang  up  among 
the  German  ntce.  "  I  do  not  see,"  wrote  Bluclier  some 
time  afterwards,  "  why  we  should  not  think  ourselves 
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as  good  as  the  Spaniards/'     The   best  men    in    the 

Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  began 

to  look  forward  to  the  kindling  of  popular    Austria  and 


spirit  as  the  surest  means  for  combating 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.      Military  preparations  were 
pushed  forward  in  Austria  with  unprecedented  energy, 
and   on   a  scale   rivalling   that   of   France   itself.     In 
Prussia  the  party  of  Stein  determined  upon  a  renewal 
of    the   war,    and   decided   to   risk    the   extinction    of 
the  Prussian  State  rather  tlian  submit  to   the    extor- 
tions  by  which  Napoleon  was  completing     ^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  ruin  of  their  country.     It  was  among 
the  patriots  of  Northern  Germany  that  the  course  of 
the  Spanish  struggle  excited  the  deepest  emotion,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  most  resolute  purpose  of  striking  for 
European  liberty. 

Since  the  nominal  restoration  of  peace  between 
France  and  Prussia  by  the  cession  of  half  the 
Prussian  territories,  not  a  month  had  passed  without 
the  infliction  of  some  gross  injustice  upon  the  con- 
quered nation.  The  evacuation  of  the  country  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  made  conditional  upon  the 
payment  of  certain  requisitions  in  arrear.  Wliile  the 
amount  of  this  sum  was  being  settled,  all  Prussia, 
except  Konigsberg,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  157,000  French  soldiers  lived  at  free 
quarters  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1807  King  Frederick  William  was 'in- 
formed that  besides  paying  to  Napoleon  00,000,000 
francs  in  money,  and  ceding  domain  lands  of  the  same 
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value,  he  must   continue   to   support   40,000   French 
troops  in  five  garrison-towns  upon  the  Oder.     Such  was 
the  dismay  caused  by  this  announcement,  that  Stein 
quitted  Konigsberg,  now  the  seat  of  government,  and 
passed  three  montlis  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
at  Berlin,  endeavouring  to  form  some  settlement  less 
disastrous  to  his  country.     Count  Dam,  Napoleon's  ad- 
ministrator in  Prussia,  treated  the  Minister  with  respect, 
and  accei)led  his  proposal  for  the  evacuation  of  Pnissian 
territory  on  payni-nt  of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  Fi-ench. 
But  the  agreement  recpiired  Napoleon's  ratification,  and 
for  this  St(nn  waited  in  vain. 

Month  after  month  dragged  on,  and  Napoleon  made 
no  reply.  At  length  the  victories  of  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection in  the  summer  of  1808  forced  the  Emperor 
to  draw  in  his  troops  from  beyond  the  Elbe.  He  placed 
a  bold  front  upon  his  necessities,  and  demanded  from 
the  Prussian  Government,  as  the  price  of  evacuation,  a 
still  larger  sum  than  that  which  had  been  named  in  the 
previous  winter:  he  insisted  that  the  Prussian  army 
should  be  limited  to  40,000  men,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Landwehr  abandoned ;  and  he  required  the  support 
of  a  Prussian  corps  of  16,000  men,  in  the  event  of 
DemandBofNa-  hostiHties  breaking  out  between  France  and 
iSoe!"'*  '  Austria.  Not  even  on  these  conditions  was 
.  Prussia  offered  the  complete  evacuation  of  her  terri- 
tory. Napoleon  still  insisted  on  holding  the  three 
principal  fortresses  on  the  Oder  with  a  garrison  of 
10,000  men.  Such  was  the  treaty  proposed  to  the 
Prussian    Court   (September,    1808)   at  a   time   when 
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every  soldierly  spirit  thrilled  with  the  tidings  from 
Spain,  and  every  statesman  was  convinced  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  that  Napoleon's  treaties 
were  but  the  stages  in  a  progression  of  wrongs.  Stein 
and  Schamhorst  urged  the  King  to  arm  the  nation  for 
a  struggle  as  desperate  as  that  of  Spain,  and  to  delay 
only  until  Napoleon  himself  was  busied  in  the  war- 
fare of  the  Peninsula.  Whether  the  King  signed 
or  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  mattered  little,  provided 
that  he  resolved  to  strike  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was 
occupied  in  Spain.  Continued  submission  was  ruin; 
revolt  was  at  least  not  hopeless.  However  forlorn  the 
condition  of  Prussia,  its  alliances  were  of  the  most 
formidable  character.  Austria  was  arming  without  dis- 
guise ;  Great  Britain  had  intervened  in  the  waifare  of 
the  Peninsula  with  an  efficiency  hitherto  unknown  in  its 
military  operations.  Spain,  on  the  estimate  of  Napoleon 
himself,  required  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  Stein 
had  occupied  himself  with  the  organisation 
of  a  general  outbreak  throughout  Northern  Germany. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  the  train  to  be  now 
laid,  and  encouraged  the  King  of  Prussia  to  count  upon 
the  support  of  a  great  popular  insurrection  against  the 
French  in  all  the  territories  which  they  had  taken  from 
Prussia,  from  Hanover,  and  from  Hesse. 

In  one  point  alone  Stein  was  completely  misinformed. 
He  believed  that  Alexander,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  the  storm  burst 
upon  Napoleon,  and  that  in  the  event  of  another  general 
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war  the  forces  of  Russia  would  more  probably  bo  em- 
ployed against  Prance  than  in  its  favour.  The  illusion 
was  a  fatal  one.  Alexander  was  still  the  accomplice  of 
Napoleon.  For  the  sake  of  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
Alexander  was  willing  to  hold  Central  Europe  in  check 
while  Napoleon  crushed  the  Spaniards,  and  to  stifle  every 
bolder  impulse  in  the  simple  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
still  so  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  make  him  a  dupe. 
Napoleon  himself  dreaded  the  general  explosion  of 
Europe  before  Spain  was  conquered,  and  drew  closer  to 
his  Russian  ally.  Difficulties  that  bad  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  Russian  annexation  of  Roumania  vanished. 
The  Czar  and  the   Emperor  determined  to  display  to 

all  Europe  the  intimacy  of  their  union  by  a 

Napoleon      and  x  ./  ./ 

^fJu:^  ort*     solemn  meeting  at  Erfurt,  in  the  midst  of 

7   lUOB 

their  victims  and  their  dependents.  The 
whole  tribe  of  vassal  German  Sovereigns  was  sum- 
moned to  the  meeting-place ;  representatives  attended 
from  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  the  7th  of 
October  Napoleon  and  Alexander  made  their  entry 
into  Erfurt.  Pageants  and  festivities  required  the 
attendance  of  the  crowned  and  titled  rabble  for  several 
/lays ;  but  the  only  serious  business  was  the  settlement 
of  a  treaty  confirming  the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  the  notification  of  the  Czar  to  the  envoy  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  that  his  master  must  accept  the  terms 
demanded  by  Napoleon,  and  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
patriotic  struggle  with  France.  Count  Goltz,  the 
Prussian  envoy,  unwillingly  signed  the  treaty  which 
gave  Prussia  but  a  partial  evacuation  at  so  dear  a  cost, 
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and  wrote  to  the  King  that  no  course  now  remained  foi 
him  but  to  abandon  himself  to  unreserved  dependence 
upon  France,  and  to  permit  Stein  and  the  patriotic 
party  to  retire  from  the  direction  of  the  State.  Unless 
the  King  could  summon  up  courage  to  declare  war  in 
defiance  of  Alexander,  there  was  in  fact  no  alternative 
left  open  to  him.  Napoleon  had  discovered  Stein's 
plans  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  Germany  several 
weeks  before,  and  had  given  vent  to  the  most  furious 
outburst  of  wrath  against  Stein  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  at  Erfurt.  If  the  great  struggle 
on  which  Stein's  whole  heart  and  soul  were  set  was  to 
be  relinquished,  if  Spain  was  to  be  crushed  before 
Prussia  moved  an  arm,  and  Austria  was  to  be  left  to 
fight  its  inevitable  battle   alone,  then  the 

stein       reniflrna. 

presence  of  Stein  at  the  head  of  the  Prus-     ^hJ^Nl^ 
sian  State  was  only  a  snare  to  Europe,  a 
peril  to  Prussia,  and  a  misery  to  himself.     Stein  asked 
for  and  received  his  dismissal.     (Nov.  24,  1808.) 

Stein's  retirement  averted  the  wrath  of  Napoleon 
from  the  King  of  Prussia;  but  the  whole  malignity 
of  that  Corsican  nature  broke  out  against  the  high- 
spirited  patriot  as  soon  as  fresh  victories  had  re- 
leased Napoleon  from  the  ill-endured  necessity  of  self- 
control.  On  the  16th  of  December,  when  Madrid  had 
again  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  French,  an  im- 
perial order  appeared  at  Burgos  which  gave  the  measure 
of  Napoleon's  hatred  and  fear  of  the  fallen  Minister. 
Stein  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  Empire  ;  his 
property  was  confiscated;  he  was  ordered  to  be  seized 
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by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  or  his  allies  wherever 
ihej  could  lay  their  hands  upon  him.  As  in  the 
days  of  Eoman  tyranny,  the  west  of  Europe  could 
now  afford  no  asylum  to  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor. 
Bussia  and  Austria  remained  the  only  refuge  of  the 
exile.  Stein  escaped  into  Bohemia ;  and,  as  the  crown- 
ing humiliation  of  the  Prussian  State,  its  police  were 
forced  to  pursue  as  a  criminal  the  statesman  whose 
fortitude  had  still  made  it  possible  in  the  darkest  days 
for  Prussian  patriots  not  to  despair  of  their  country. 
Central  Europe  secured  by  the  negotiations  with 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  Napoleon  was  now 
to'Spian.  ^SZ     able  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

1806.  *■ 

French  forces  in  Spain  without  fear  of  any 
immediate  attack  from  the  side  of  Germany.  Since 
the  victory  of  Baylen  the  Spaniards  had  made  little 
progress  either  towards  good  government  or  towards  a 
good  military  administration.  The  provincial  Juntas  had 
consented  to  submit  themselves  to  a  body  formed  of 
deputies  chosen  from  themselves ;  but  this  new  supreme 
authority,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Aranjuez,  proved 
one  of  the  worst  governments  that  even  Spain  itself  had 
ever  endured.     It  numbered  thirty  persons,  twenty-eight 

of  whom  were  priests,  nobles,  or  officials, 
ment  of  ^he         Its  qualitics  wcrc  thosc  cnj:[ramea  in  bpanisu 

Spanish  Junta.  ^  ^  *-^  ■'■ 

official  life.  In  legislation  it  attempted 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  protection  of  Churcli  lands;  its  ad- 
ministration was  confined  to  a  foolish  interference 
with  the  better  generals,  and  the  acquisition  of  enormous 
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supplies  of  war  from  GJreat  Britain,  which  were  either 
stolen  by  contractors  or  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  While  the  members  of  the  Junta 
discussed  the  titles  of  honour  which  were  to  attach  to 
them  collectively  and  individually,  and  voted  themselves 
salaries  equal  to  those  of  Napoleon's  generals,  the  armies 
fell  into  a  state  of  destitution  which  scarcely  any  but 
Spanish  troops  would  have  been  capable  of  enduring. 
The  energy  of  the  humbler  classes  alone  prolonged  the 
military  existence  of  the  insurrection ;  the  Govern- 
ment organised  nothing,  comprehended  nothing.  Its 
part  in  the  national  movement  was  confined  to  a 
system  of  begging  and  boasting,  which  demoralised 
the  Spaniards,  and  bewildered  the  agents  and  generals 
of  England  who  first  attempted  the  difficult  task  of 
assisting  the  Spaniards  to  help  thenisolves.  When  the 
approach  of  army  after  army,  the  levies  of  Germany, 
Poland,  Holland,  and  Italy,  in  addition  to  Napoleon's 
own  veteran  troops  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  gave  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  some  idea  of  the  enormous  force  which 
Napoleon  was  about  to  throw  on  to  Spain,  the  Spanish 
Government  could  form  no  better  design  than  to  repeat 
the  movement  of  Baylen  against  Napoleon  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 

The  Emperor  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  1808.  The  victory  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  summer  had  forced  the  invaders 
to  retire  into  the  district  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ebro  now  formed  the  dividing 
line  between  the  hostile  armies.  It  was  the  inten- 
I  2 
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tion  of  Napoleon  to  roll  back  the  extremes  of  the 
Spanish  line  to  the  east  and  the  west,  and,  breaking 
through  its  centre,  to  move  straight  upon  Burgos  and 
Madrid.  The  Spaniards,  for  their  part,  were  not  content 
to  act  upon  the  defensive.     When  Napoleon  arrived  at 

Vittoria  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  left 
STSSS'not.,     winff  of  the  Spanish  army  under  General 

1806.  o  tr  J 

Blake  was  ordered  to  move  eastwards  from 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ebro,  and  to  cut  the 
French  off  from  their  communication  with  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  movement  was  exactly  that  which  Napoleon 
desired ;  for,  in  executing  it,  Blake  had  only  to  march 
far  enough  eastwards  to  find  himself  completely  sur- 
rounded by  French  divisions.  A  premature  move- 
ment of  the  French  generals  themselves  alone  saved 
Blake  from  total  destruction.  He  was  attacked  and 
defeated  at  Espinosa,  on  the  Upper  Ebro,  before  he 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  lose  his  line  of  retreat 
(Nov.  1 0) ;  and,  after  suflTering  great  losses,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  off  a  remnant  of  his  army  into 
the  mountains  of  Asturias.  Soult,  charged  wdth  the 
main  advance,  successfully  attacked  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  line,  and  captured  Burgos.  Of  the  army  which 
Avas  to  have  cleared  Spain  of  the  French,  nothing  now 
remained  but  a  corps  on  the  right  at  Tudela,  com- 
manded by  Palafox.  The  destruction  of  this  body  was 
committed  by  the  Emperor  to  Lannes  and  Ney.  Ney 
was  ordered  to  take  a  long  march  southwards  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  ;  he  found  it  im- 
possible, however,  to  execute  his  march  within  the  time 
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prescribed ;  and  the  Spanish  army,  beaten  by  Lannes  at 
Tridela,  made  good  its  retreat  into  Saragossa  instead 
of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  A  series  of  accidents 
had  saved  the  divisions  of  the  Spanish  army  from 
actnal  capture,  but  there  no  longer  existed  any  force 
capable  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Napoleon 
moved  forward  from  Burgos  upon  Madrid.  The  rest  of 
his  march  was  a  triumph.  The  batteries  which  de- 
fended the  mountain-pass  of  Somo  Sierra  Napoioon  ente™ 
were  captured  by  a  charge  of  Polish  cavalry ;  •      •  *. 

and  the  capital  itself  surrendered,  after  a  short  artillery 
fire,  on  the  4th  of  December,  v/ithin  four  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

An  English  army  was  slowly  and  painfully  making 
its  way  towards  the  Ebro  at  the  time  when  campaign  of  sir 
Napoleon  broke  in  pieces  the  Spanish  line  " ""  '^^' 
of  defence.  On  the  14th  of  October  Sir  John  Moore 
had  assumed  the  command  of  20,000  British  troops 
at  Lisbon.  He  was  instructed  to  march  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burgos,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  S2)anish 
generals  upon  the  Ebro.  According  to  the  habit  of  the 
English,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  while  their  own  were  under  consideration  ;  and 
the  mountain-country  which  Moore  had  to  traverse  placed 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  expedition  at  least 
a  month  too  late  in  its  starting.  Moore  believed  it  to 
be  impossible  to  carry  his  artillery  over  the  direct  road 
from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca,  and  sent  it  round  by  way  of 
Madrid,  while  he  hinisell'  advanced  through  Ciudad 
Eodrigo,  reaching  Salamanca  on  the  13th  of  November, 
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Here,  while  still  waiting  for  his  artillery,  vague  rumours 
reached  him  of  tlie  destruction  of  Blake's  army  at 
Espinosa,  and  of  the  fall  of  Burgos.  Later  came  the 
report  of  Palafox*  disaster  at  Tudela.  Yet  even  now 
Moore  could  get  no  trustworthy  information  from  the 
Spanish  authorities.  He  remained  for  some  time  at  Sala- 
manca in  the  most  cruel  suspense,  and  finally  determined 
to  retreat  into  Portugal.  Orders  were  sent  to  Sir  David 
Baird,  who  was  approaching  with  reinforcements  frcm 
Corunna,  to  turn  back  towards  the  northern  coast. 
Scarcely  had  Moore  formed  this  decision,  when  des- 
patches arrived  from  Frere,  tlie  British  agent  at  Madrid, 
stating  that  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  defend  the 
capital  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  Moore  would 
himself  be  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Spain  and  the  dis- 
grace of  England  if  he  foiled  to  advance  to  its  relief. 
To  the  great  joy  of  his  soldiers,  ^Eoore  gave  orders  for  a 
forward  march.  The  English  array  advanced  upon 
Valladolid,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  French  upon 
their  line  of  communication,  while  the  siege  of  the 
capital  engaged  them  in  front.  Baird  was  again  ordered 
southwards.  It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  December, 
ten  days  after  Madrid  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  that  Moore  received  intelligence  of  its  fall. 
Neither  the  Spanish  Government  nor  the  British  agent 
who  had  caused  Moore  to  advance  took  the  trouble  to 
inform  him  of  the  surrender  of  the  capital ;  he  learnt  it 
fix)m  an  intercepted  French  despatch.  From  the  same 
despatch  Moore  learnt  that  to  the  north  of  him,  at  Sal- 
danha,  on  the  river  Carrion,  there  lay  a  comparatively 
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small  French  force  under  the  command  of  Soult.  The 
information  was  enough  for  Moore,  heart-sick  at  the 
mockery  to  which  his  army  had  been  subjected,  and 
burning  for  decisive  action.  He  turned  northwards,  and 
marched  against  Soult,  m  the  hopes  of  reaching  and 
crushing  him  before  the  news  of  Soult *s  danger  could 
reach  Napoleon  in  the  capital. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  report  reached  Madrid 
that  Moore  had  suspended  his  retreat  on 
Portugal.  Napoleon  instantly  divined  the  S^®"5|J^ 
actual  movement  of  the  English,  and  hurried 
from  Madrid  against  Moore  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men.  Moore  had  met  Baird  on  the  20th  at  Mayorga; 
on  the  23rd  the  united  British  divisions  reached 
Sahagun,  scarcely  a  day's  march  from  Soult  at  Sal- 
danha.  Here  the  English  commander  learnt  that 
Napoleon  himself  was  on  his  track.  Escape  was  a 
question  of  hours.  Napoleon  had  pushed  across  the 
Guadarama  mountains  in  forced  marches  through  snow 
and  storm.  Had  his  vanguard  been  able  to  seize  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Esla  at  Benavente  before  the 
English  crossed  it,  Moore  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
all  possibility  of  escape.  The  English  reached  the  river 
first,  and  blew  up  the  bridge.  This  rescued  them  from 
immediate  danger.  The  defence  of  the  Retreat  of  th« 
river  gave  Moore's  army  a  start  which  ^^"^• 
rendered  the  superiority  of  Napoleon's  numbei-s  of  little 
effect.  For  a  while  Napoleon  followed  Moore  towards 
the  northern  coast.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  he 
wrote   an  order  which   showed  that  he   looked  lipon 
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Moore's  escape  as  now  inevitable,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  quitted  the  army,  leaving  to  his  marshals  the 
honour  of  toiling  after  Moore  to  the  coast,  and  of 
seizing  some  thousands  of  frozen  or  drunken  British 
stragglers.  Moore  himself  now  pushed  on  towards 
Corunna  with  a  rapidity  which  was  dearly  paid  for  by 
the  demoralisation  of  his  army.  The  sufiFerings  and 
the  excesses  of  the  troops  were  frightful ;  only  the 
rear-guard,  which  had  to  face  the  enemy,  preserved 
soldierly  order.  At  length  Moore  found  it  necessary  to 
halt  and  take  up  position,  in  order  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  army.  He  turned  upon  Soult  at  Lugo, 
and  offered  battle  for  two  successive  days;  but  the 
French  general  declined  an  engagement;  and  Moore, 
satisfied  with  having  recruited  his  troops,  continued  his 
march  upon  Corunna.  Soult  still  followed.  On  January 
11th  the  English  army  reached  the  sea;  but  the  ships 
which  were  to  convey  them  back  to  Enij^land  were  no- 
where  to  be  seen.  A  battle  was  consequently  inevitable; 
Corunna    Jan.     ^^^^^  ^loorc  drcw  up  his  troops,  14,000  in 

number,  on  a  range  of  low  hills  outside  the 
town,  to  await  the  attack  of  the  French.  On  the  16th, 
when  the  fleet  had  now  come  into  harbour,  Soult  gave 
battle.  The  French  were  defeated  at  every  point  of 
their  attack.  Moore  fell  in  the  inonK^nt  of  his  victory, 
conscious  that  the  army  which  he  had  so  bravely  led 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  The  embarkation  was 
effected  that  night ;  on  the  next  day  the  fleet  put  out 
to  sea. 

Kapoleon  quitted  Spain  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  1809, 
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leaving    Ids    brother   Joseph   again    in    possession   of 

the  capital,  and  an  army  of  300,000  men 
Bpuin.  jml  19^    under  the  best  generals  of  France  engaged 

with  the  remnants  of  a  defeated  force  which 
had  never  reached  half  that  number.  No  brilliant 
victories  remained  to  be  won;  no  enemy  remained  in 
the  field  important  enough  to  require  the  presence  of 
Napoleon.  Difficulties  of  transit,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  people,  might  render  the  subjugation  of  Spain  a 
slower  process  than  the  subjugation  of  Prussia  or  Italy ; 
but,  to  all  appearance,  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Emperor's  plans  was  certain,  and  the  worst  that  lay 
before  his  lieutenants  was  a  series  of  wearisome  and 
obscure  exertions  against  an  inconsiderable  foe.  Yet, 
before  the  Emperor  had  been  many  weeks  in  Paris,  a 
report  reached  him  from  Marshal  Lannes  which  told  of 
some  strange  form  of  military  capacity  among  the  people 
whose  armies  were  so  contemptible  in  the  field.  The 
city  of  Saragossa,  after  successfully  resisting  ^^  ^  g,,^ 
its  besiegers  in  the  summer  of  1808,  had  i«w* 
been  a  second  time  invested  after  the  defeats  of  the 
Spanish  armies  upon  the  Ebro.  The  besiegers  them- 
selves were  suffering  from  extreme  scarcity  when,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1809,  Lannes  took  up  the  command. 
Lannes  immediately  called  up  all  the  troops  within 
reach,  and  pressed  the  battering  operations  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  On  the  29th,  the  walls  of  Saragossa 
were  stormed  in  four  different  places. 

According   to   all   ordinary  precedents  of  war,    the 
French  were  now  in  possession  of  the  city.     But  the 
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i  that  their  real  work  was  onlj-  beginning. 
The  streets  were  trenched  and  barricaded ;  every  dwell- 
ing was  converted  into  a  fortress  ;  for  twenty  days  the 
French  were  forced  to  besiege  house  by  house.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  the  popular  leaders  erected  a  gallows, 
and  there  they  haneed  every  one  who  fiinched  from 
meeting  the  ener  .  added  to  the  horrors 

of  warfare.      In  lere    the    women    and 

children  crowded  i  mess,  a  maliguant  pes- 

tilence broke  out,  wl  eglnning  of  Febrmiry, 

raised    the  deaths  to  ed  a  day.      The  dead 

bodies  were  uubnricd  :  i  lisoned  atmosphere  the 

sligiitest  wound  produced  nioi^...v.'ation  and  death.  At 
length  the  powers  of  the  defenders  sank.  A  fourth 
part  of  the  town  bad  been  won  by  the  French  ;  of  the 
townspeople  and  pea^^ants  who  were  within  the  walls 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  siege  it  is  said  that  thirty 
thousand  had  perished;  the  remainder  could  only  pro- 
long their  defence  to  fall  in  a  few  days  more  before 
disease  or  the  enemy.  Even  now  there  were  members 
of  the  Junta  who  wished  to  fight  as  long  as  a  man 
remained;  but  tliey  were  outnumbered.  On  the  20th  of 
February  what  was  left  of  Saragossa  capitulated.  Its 
resistance  gave  to  the  bravest  of  Napoleon's  soldiers 
an  impression  of  horror  and  dismay  new  even  to  men 
who  had  passed  through  seventeen  years  of  revolutionary 
warfare,  but  it  failed  to  retard  Napoleon's  armies  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  No  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the 
heroic  or  ferocious  city.  Everywhere  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  appeared  to  be  steadily  making  its  advance. 
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Sonlt  invaded  Portugal ;  in  combination  with  him,  two 
armies  moved  from  Madrid  upon  the  southern  and 
south-western  provinces  of  Spain.  Oporto  fell  on  the 
28th  of  March ;  in  the  same  week  the  Spanish  forces 
covering  the  south  were  decisively  beaten  at  Ciudad 
Real  and  at  Mcdellin,  upon  the  line  of  the  Defeat  of  th« 
Guadiana.  The  hopes  of  Europe  fell.  Spain  mjuvJi.  laoo. 
itself  could  expect  no  second  Saragossa.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  could 
now  only  be  delayed  by  the  mistakes  of  the  French 
generals  themselves,  and  by  the  untimely  removal  of 
that  controlling  will  which  had  hitherto  made  every 
movement  a  step  forward  in  conquest. 
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Napoleon,  quitting  Spain  in  the  third  week  of  January, 
1809,  travelled   to  Paris  with  the  utmost  haste.      He 

believed  Austria  to  be  on  the  point  of  do- 
injt   fM*"^     clarinff  war:    and  on  the  very  day    of  his 

arrival  at  the  capital  he  called  out  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Rhenish  Federation.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks,  however,  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  Austria  would  either  decline  hostilities  altogether, 
or  at  least  find  it  impossible  to  declare  war  before  the 
middle  of  May.  For  once  the  efforta  of  Austria  out- 
stripped the  calculations  of  her  enemy.  Count  Stadion, 
the  Minister  of  Austria  since  the  Peace  of  Fresburg,  had 
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steadfly  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with 
France.  He  was  convinced  that  Napoleon  would  soon 
enter  npon  new  enterprises  of  conquest,  and  still  furtlier 
extend  his  empire  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  unless 
attacked  before  Spain  had  fallen  under  his  dominion 
Mettemich,  now  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  re- 
ported that  Napoleon  was  intending  to  divide  Turkey 
as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  Spain ;  and,  although  ho 
counselled  delay,  he  agreed  with  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna 
that  Austria  must  sooner  or  later  strike  in  self-defence. 
Stadion,  more  sanguine,  had  only  been  prevented  from 
declaring  war  in  1808  by  the  counsels  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  other  generals  who  were  engaged  in  bringing 
the  immense  mass  of  new  levies  into  military  formation. 
Charles  himself  attached  little  value  to  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection,  had  sprung  up  in  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria.  He  saw  the  approach  of  war  with  more  appre- 
hension than  pleasure ;  but,  however  faint  his  own 
hopes,  he  laboured  earnestly  in  creating  for  Austria  a 
force  far  superior  to  anything  that  she  had  possessed 
before,  and  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  army  that  con- 
fident and  patriotic  spirit  which  he  saw  in  others  lather 
than  felt  in  himself.  By  the  beginning  of  March,  1809, 
Austria  had  260,000  men  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  war  now  breaking  out  was   to   be  a  war  for 
the  German  nation,  as  the  struggle  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  a  struggle  for  Spain,     ^^t™*^"' 
The   animated    appeals   of    the    Emperor's 
generals   formed    a  singulai*    contrast    to    the   apathy 
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iind  silence  with  which  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had 
hitherto  entered  into  its  wars.  The  House  of  Haps- 
burg  stood  before  the  world  no  longer  as  the  many- 
counselled  representative  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
but  as  the  disinterested  champion  of  the  German 
race.  On  the  part  of  the  Emperor  himself  the 
language  of  devotion  for  Germany  was  scarcely  more 
than  ironical.  Francis  understood  no  policy  but  a 
personal  one  ;  nothing  in  the  world  touched  his  phleg- 
matic nature  except  an  injury  done  to  his  own  sove- 
reign rights,  which  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  valuable 
human  property,  to  be  defended  by  his  obedient  do- 
mestic dogs  against  marauding  foreign  wolves  The 
same  personal  conception  of  policy  had  hitherto  satisfied 
the  Austrians.  It  had  been  enough  for  them  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  the  dutiful  children  of  a  wise  and  affectionate 
father.  The  Emperor  spoke  the  familiar  Viennese 
dialect ;  he  was  as  homely  in  his  notions  and  his 
prejudices  as  any  beerseller  in  his  dominions ;  his 
subjects  might  see  him  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night ;  and  out  of  the  somewhat  tough  material  of 
his  character  popular  imagination  bad  no  difficulty  in 
framing  *an  idol  of  parental  geniality  and  wisdom. 
Fifteen  years  of  failure  and  mismanagement  had,  how- 
ever, impaired  the  beauty  of  the  domestic  fiction  ;  and 
although  old-fashioned  Austrians,  like  Haydn,  the  com- 
poser of  the  Austrian  Ilynui,  were  ready  to  go  down  to 
the  grave  invoking  a  blessing  on  their  gracious  master, 
the  Emperor  himself  and  his  confidants  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  the  newly-excited  sense  of  German 
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patriotism   would  put  them  in  possession   of  a  force 
which  they  could  hardly  evoke  by  the  old  methods. 

One  element  of  reality  lay  in  the  professions  which 
were  not  for  the  most  part  meant  very  seriously.  There 
was  probably  now  no  statesman  in  Austria 
who  any  longer  felt  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  Prussia.  Even  the  men  of  the  school  of  Thucfut  were 
prepared  for  a  cordial  alliance  with  every  menib(T  of 
the  German  race  against  the  overpowering  strength  of 
France.  With  Count  Stadion  and  his  few  n^al  sii[)porters 
the  restoration  of  Germany  was  a  genuine  and  deeply- 
cherished  desire;  with  the  majority  of  Austrian  politi- 
cians the  interests  of  Austria  herself  seemed  at  least  for 
tte  present  to  require  the  liberation  of  North  Germany. 
Thus  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  all  men  of  German  race  to  rise  against  their  foreign 
oppressor  and  their  native  princes  who  betrayed  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Fatherland  gained  the  sanction  of  a  Court 
hitherto  very  little  inclined  to  form  an  alliimce  Avith 
popular  agitation.  If  the  chaotic  disorder  of  the  Austrian 
Government  had  been  better  understood  in  Euroj)e,  less 
importance  would  have  been  attached  to  this  sudden 
change  in  its  tone.  No  one  in  the  higher  ranks  at 
Vienna  was  bound  by  the  action  of  his  colleagues.  The 
Emperor,  although  extremely  obstinate,  had  not  the 
capacity  to  enforce  any  coherent  system  of  governniont. 
His  brothers  caballed  against  one  another,  and  against 
the  persons  who  figured  as  responsible  ministers.  State- 
papers  were  brought  by  soldiers  to  the  Emperor  for  his 
Bignature  without  the  knowledge  of  his  advisers.     The 
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very  manifestos  which  seemed  to  herald  a  new  era  for 
Germany  owed  most  of  their  vigour  to  the  literary  men 
who  were  entrusted  with  their  composition. 

The  answer  likely  to  he  rendered  by  Germany  to 

, ,  the  appeal  of  Austria  was  uncertain.     In  the 

G^Li^oSdS     Rhenish  Federation  there  were  undoubted 

signs  of  discontent  with  French  rule  among 
the  common  people ;  but  the  official  classes  were  uni- 
versally on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  who  had  given  them 
their  posts  and  their  salaries ;  while  the  troops,  and 
especially  the  officers,  who  remembered  the  time 
when  they  had  been  mocked  by  the  Austrians  as 
"  harlequins  '*  and  "  nose-bags/'  were  won  by  the 
kindness  of  the  great  conqueror,  who  organised  them 
under  the  hands  of  his  own  generals,  and  gave  them 
the  companionship  of  his  own  victorious  legions. 
Little  could  be  expected  from  districts  where  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  the  old  regime  of  German  in- 
dependence had  meant  nothing  more  than  attendance 
at  the  manor-court  of  a  knight,  or  the  occasional  spec- 
tacle of  a  ducal  wedding,  or  a  deferred  interest  in  the 
droning  jobbery  of  some  hereditary'  town-councillor. 
In  Northern  Germany  there  was  far  more  prospect  of  a 
natio!ial  insurrection.  The  spirit  of  Stein  and  of  those 
who  had  worked  with  hira  was  making  itself  felt,  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  the  Minister.  Scliarnhorst's  reforms 
had  made  the  army  a  school  of  patriotism,  and  the 
^  , . ,,  work    of  statesmen  and   soldiers  was    pro- 

Patnotic  move-  r^   ^ 

mcntinrru^i..        ^^^^^^j     j^^.     ^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    fcelingS 

aud  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.     Literature  lost  itp 
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indifference  to  nationality  and  to  home.  The  philosopher 
Fichte,  the  poet  Arndt,  the  theologian  Schleiermacher 
pressed  the  claims  of  Germany  and  of  the  manlier  virtnes 
upon  a  middle  olass  singularly  open  to  literary  influences, 
singularly  wanting  in  the  experience  and  the  impulses 
of  active  public  life.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
preparations  for  an  insurrection  against  the  French 
were  made  by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Prussian 
and  the  Hessian  armies.  In  Prussia  itself,  by  the  side 
of  many  nobler  agencies,  the  newly-founded  Masonic 
society  of  the  Tugendbund,  or  League  of  Virtue, 
made  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland  popular  among 
thousands  to  whom  it  was  an  agreeable  novelty  to 
belong  to  any  society  at  all.  No  spontaneous,  irre- 
sistible uprising,  like  that  which  Europe  had  seen  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  was  to  be  expected  among  the 
unimpulsive  population  of  the  North  German  plains; 
but  the  military  circles  of  Prussia  were  generally 
in  favour  of  war,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  popula- 
tions west  of  the  Elbe  was  not  impossible  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon's  army  being  defeated  by  Austria  in  the 
field.  King  Frederick  William,  too  timid  to  n^solve 
upon  war  himself,  too  timid  even  to  look  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  bold  attitude  of  Austria,  had  every 
reason  for  striking,  if  once  the  balance  seemed  to  incline 
against  Napoleon :  even  against  his  own  inclination  it 
was  possible  that  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  might  force 
him  into  war. 

So  strong  were    the    hopes  of   a  g(^neral  rising  in 
Northern  Germany  that  the  Austrian  Government  to 
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some  ezhmt  boxed  ite  plans  For  the  campai^  on  this 
-^j^  ^  event.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  hostilities 
"^"f'^  between  France  and  Austria  the  natural  line 
of  operations  in  Germany  is  the  valley  of  the  Daniibe; 
but  in  preparing  for  the  \var  of  1809  the  Auntriaii 
Government  massed  its  forces  in  the  north-west  of  Bo* 
hernia,  with  the  object  of  throwing  them  directly  upon 
Central  Germany.  The  French  troops  which  were  now 
evacuating  Prussia  were  on  their  way  westwards  at  the 
time  when  Austria  was  ready  to  open  the  campaign. 
Davougt,  with  about  fiO.OOO  men,  was  in  Northern 
Bavaria,  separated  by  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest 
French  divi-iioiis  in  Baden  ,nnd  on  the  lihine.  By  a 
sudden  incursion  of  the  main  array  of  Austria  across 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  followed  by  an  uprising  in 
Northern  Germany,  Davoust  and  his  scattered  detach- 
ments could  hardly  escape  destruction.  Such  was  the 
original  plan  of  the  campaign,  a  thoroughly  safe  and 
wise  one  in  the  present  exceptional  superiority  of  the 
Austrian  to  the  French  preparations.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  Consulate  it  appeared  as  if 
the  opening  ailvantages  of  the  war  must  inevitably  be 
upon  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  France.  Napoleon  had 
underrated  both  the  energy  and  the  resources  of  his  ad- 
versary. By  the  middle  of  ifarch,  when  the  Austriam 
were  ready  to  descend  upon  Davoust  from  Bohemia,  ' 
Napoleon's  first  troops  liad  hardly  crossed  the  Rhine. 
Fortunately  for  the  French  commander,  the  Austrian 
Government,  at  the  moment  of  delivering  its  well- 
planned  blow,  was  seiz-ed  with  fear  at  its  own  boldness. 
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Recollections  of  Hohenlinden  and  TJlm  filled  anxious 
minds  with  the  thought  that  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
was  insufficiently  defended :  the  Archduke  Charles 
himself  dreaded  the  results  of  Count  Stadion's  im- 
petuosity ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  the  army 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  Northern  Bavaria, 
orders  were  given  to  divert  the  line  of  march  to  the 
south,  and  to  enter  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  by  the 
roads  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn.  Thus  the  fruit  of  so 
much  energy,  and  of  the  enemy's  rare  neglectfulness, 
was  sacrificed  at  the  last  moment.  Three  weeks  more 
were  given  to  Napoleon  to  advance  his  backward  pre- 
parations. It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  April  that  the 
Austrian  movement  southward  was  completed,  and  that 
the  army  of  the  Archduke  lay  upon  the  line  of  the  Inn, 
ready  to  attack  Napoleon  in  the  territory  of  his  principal 
German  ally. 

The  proclamation  now  published  by  the   Archduke 
bore   striking   testimony   to   the    influence 

^.<|  gym  •«•  .•  ...  Austrian   nmid* 

of  the  Spanish  insurrection  m  exciting:  *««*<>  to  tht 
the  sense  of  national  right,  and  awaken- 
ing the  Governments  of  Europe  to  the  force  which 
this  placed  in  their  hands.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  a  manifesto  was  addressed  "to  the  German 
nation.*'  The  contrast  drawn  in  these  proclamations 
between  the  Spanish  patriots  dying  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  the  German  vassal-contingents 
dragged  by  Napoleon  into  Sj)ain  to  deprive  a  gallant 
nation  of  its  freedom,  was  one  of  the  most  just 
and  the  most  telling  that  tyranny  had  ever  given  to 
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the  leaders  of  a  righteous  cause.  "  You,  my  comrades/' 
said  the  Archduke  to  his  soldiers,  "shall  never  suffer 
the  disgrace  of  being  made  the  instruments  of  op- 
pression. Tour  blood  shall  never  be  shed  for  a 
stranger's  interest  and  a  stranger's  ambition.  Never 
shall  the  curse  be  yours,  to  bring  ruin  upon  an  unoffend- 
ing nation,  and  to  raise  a  stranger's  throne  over  the 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  father- 
land. Your  victories  will  be  the  breaking  of  fetters; 
your  German  brethren,  still  serving  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  look  to  you  for  their  redemption."  The  address 
"  to  the  German  nation "  breathed  the  same  spirit. 
"The  pretensions  which  now  threaten  Austria  are 
those  which  have  already  brought  Germany  so  low. 
Our  cause  is  tlie  cause  of  Germany.  Germans,  realise 
your  true  position !  Accept  the  help  which  we  offer 
you !  Strike  for  your  own  deliverance  !  "  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  politicians  of  the  Rhenish  Federation 
to  ridicule  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
nationality  shown  by  a  Government  which  up  to  the 
present  time  had  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
excitement  of  popular  movements ;  but,  however  un- 
concernedly the  Emperor  and  the  old  school  of  Aus- 
trian statesmen  might  adopt  patriotic  phrases  which 
they  had  no  intention  to  remember  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  such  language  was  a  reality  in  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  the  thousands  who,  both  in 
Austria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  now  for  the  first 
time  heard  the  summons  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  fatherland. 
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The  leading  divisions  of  the  Archduke's  anny  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  April.  Beside  the  forces  intended 
for  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  which  numbered 
170,000  men,  the  Austrian  Government  had  Twie  Bumna 
formed  two  smaller  armies,  which,  under  the 
Princes  Ferdinand  and  John,  were  to  take  up  the  offen- 
sive in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  in  Northern 
Italy.  On  every  side  Austria  was  first  in  the  field  ;  but 
even  before  its  regular  forces  could  encounter  the  enemy, 
a  populai  outbreak  of  the  kind  that  the  Government  had 
invoked  wrested  from  the  French  the  whole  of  an  im- 
portant province.  While  the  army  crossed 
the  Inn,  the  Tyrolese  people  rose,  and  over-  T>'roi.  Aprii, 
powered  the  French  and  Bavarian  detach- 
ments stationed  in  their  country.  The  Tyrol  had 
been  taken  from  Austria  at  the  Peaee  of  Prcsburg, 
and  attached  to  Napoleon's  vassal-kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
In  geographical  position  and  in  relationship  of  blood  the 
Tyrolese  were  as  closely  connected  with  the  Bavarians 
as  with  the  Austrians  ;  and  the  annexation  would  pro- 
bably have  caused  no  lasting  discontent  if  the  Bavarian 
Government  had  condescended  to  take  some  account  of 
the  character  of  its  new  subjects.  Under  the  rule  of 
Austria  the  Tyrolese  had  enjoyed  many  privileges. 
They  were  exempt  from  military  service,  except  in 
their  uwn  militia  ;  they  paid  few  taxes ;  they  possessed 
forms  of  self-government  which  were  at  least  popular 
enough  to  be  regretted  after  they  had  been  lost.  The 
people  adored  their  bishops  and  clergy.  Nowhere  could 
the   Church   exhibit  so   winning   an   example    of  the 
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results  to  Le  obtained  by  steady  and  unflincliing  perse- 
cution. Thanks  to  the  judicious  severities  of  two 
centuries,  Protestantism  and  all  the  troublesome  activi- 
ties of  reason  had  utterly  vanished  from  the  land. 
The  people  had  forgotten  their  heretical  forefathers ; 
they  believed  exactly  what  the  priests  told  them,  and 
delighted  in  the  innumerable  holidays  provided  by  the 
Church.  They  had  so  little  cupidity  that  no  bribe 
could  induce  a  Tyrolese  peasant  to  inform  the  French 
of  any  movement ;  they  had  so  little  intelligence  that, 
when  their  own  couraiife  and  stoutheartedness  had  won 
their  first  battle,  thoy  persuaded  one  another  that  they 
had  been  led  by  a  Saint  on  a  white  horse.  Grievances 
of   a  substantial  character   were    not    wanting     under 

It.  cauMt  re-  ^^^^  ^^^^  Bavarian  rfgime;  but  it  was  less 
igioua,  ^1^^  increased  taxation  and  the  enforcement 

of  military  service  that  exasperated  the  people  than 
the  attacks  made  by  the  Government  upon  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  Church.  Montgelas,  the 
reforming  Bavarian  minister,  treated  the  Tyrolese 
bishops  with  as  little  ceremony  iis  the  Svvabian  knights. 
The  State  laid  claim  to  all  advowsons ;  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  bishops  to  give  up  their  patronage,  the 
bishops  themselves  were  banished,  and  their  revenues 
sequestrated.  A  passion  for  uniformity  and  common 
sense  prompted  the  Government  to  revive  the  Emperor 
Joseph's  edicts  against  pilgrimages  and  church-holidays. 
It  became  a  police-ofFence  to  shut  up  a  shop  on  a  saint's 
day,  or  to  wear  a  gay  dress  at  a  festival.  Bavarian 
soldiers  closed  the  churches  at  the  end  of  a  prescribed 
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number  of  masses.  At  a  sale  of  church-property, 
ordered  by  the  Government,  some  of  the  sacred  vessels 
were  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

These  were  the  wrongs  that  fired  the  simple 
Tyrolese.  They  could  have  borne  the  visits  of  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  lists  of  conscription ;  they  could 
not  bear  that  their  priests  should  be  overruled,  or  that 
their  observances  should  be  limited  to  those  sufficient  for 
ordinary  Catholics.  Yet,  with  all  its  aspect  of  unreason, 
the  question  in  the  Tyrol  was  also  part  of  that  larger 
question,  whether  Napoleon's  pleasure  should  be  the 
rule  of  European  life,  or  nations  should  have  some 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyrolese 
were  not  more  superstitious,  and  they  were  certainly 
much  less  cruel,  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fought  for 
ecclesiastical  absurdities  ;  but  their  cause  was  also  the 
cause  of  national  right,  and  the  admiration  which  their 
courage  excited  in  Europe  was  well  deserved. 

Early  in  the  year  1809  the  Archduke  John  had 
met  the  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  peasantry, 

•^  ^  •'  Tjrrolese     expel 

and  planned  the  first  movements  of  a  na-     F?Ju(!b!°^  ApS! 

Iti09 

tional  insurrection.  As  soon  as  the  Austrian 
army  crossed  the  Inn,  the  peasants  thronged  to  their 
appointed  meeting- places.  Scattered  detachments  of  the 
Bavarians  were  surrounded,  and  on  the  12th  of  Aoril  the 
main  body  of  the  Tyrolese,  numbering  about  15,000  men, 
advanced  upon  Innsbruck.  The  town  was  invested  ;  the 
Bavarian  garrison,  consisting  of  3,000  regular  troops, 
found  itself  forced  to  surrender  after  a  severe  en2fa<xe- 
ment.     On  the  next  morning  a  French  column,  on  the 
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march  from  Italy  to  the  Danube,* approached  Innsbruck, 
totally  unaware  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
Tyrolese  closed  behind  it  as  it  advanced.  It  was  not 
until  the  column  was  close  to  the  town  that  the  French 
commander,  General  Brisson,  discovered  that  Innsbruck 
had  fallen  into  an  enemy's  bands.  Retreat  was  impos- 
sible ;  ammunition  was  wanting  for  a  battle ;  and 
Brisson  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  to  the 
peasants,  who  had  already  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Bavarian  regular  troops.  The  Tyrolese  had 
done  their  work  without  the  help  of  a  single  Austrian 
regiment.  In  five  days  the  weak  fabric  of  Bavarian 
rule  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  French  only 
maintained  themselves  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Adige; 
and  before  the  end  of  April  their  last  positions  at  Trent 
and  Eoveredo  were  evacuated,  and  no  foreign  soldier 
remained  on  Tyrolese  soil. 

Tlie  operations  of  the  Austrian  commanders  upon 
the  Inn  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  activity 
of  the  mountaineers.     In  spite  of  the  delay  of  three 

weeks  in  opening:   the    campai<rn,  Davoust 
rhal'ies'tn        1^*^<1  ^^ill  uot  cdccted  his  junction  with  the 
'"'^'  French  troops  in  Southern  Bavaria,  and  a 

rapid  movement  of  the  Austrians  might  even  now 
have  overwhelmed  his  isolated  divisions  at  Eatisbon. 
Na|)oleon  himself  had  remained  in  Paris  till  the  last 
monu'iit,  giving  instructions  to  Berthier,  the  chief  of 
the  staff;  and  these  instructions  had  been  disobeved 
B(»rthier  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate  the  army  at 
Uatlsbon,  if  by  the  15th  of  April  the  enemy  had  not 
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crossed  the  Inn,  but  to  draw  back  every  division  to  the 
line  of  the  Lech  if  the  enemy  crossed  the  Inn  before 
that  day.  The  Archduke  entered  Bavaria  on  the  9th; 
but,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  Lech,  Berthier  allowed 
the  army  to  be  scattered  over  an  area  sixty  miles  broad, 
from  Eatisbon  to  points  above  Augsburg.  Davoust  lay 
at  Ratisbon,  a  certain  prey  if  the  Archduke  pushed 
forwards  with  vigour  and  thrust  his  army  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  positions  of  the  French.  But 
nothing  could  change  the  sluggishness  of  the  Austrian 
march.  The  Archduke  was  six  days  in  bringing  his 
forces  from  the  Inn  to  the  Isar;  and  before  the  order 
was  given  for  an  advance  upon  Ratisbon,  Napoleon 
himself  had  arrived  at  Donauworth,  and  taken  the 
command  out  of  the  hands  of  his  feeble  lieutenant. 

It  needed  all  the  Emperors  energy  to  snatch  vic- 
tory from  the  enemy's  grasp.  Davoust  was 
bidden  to  fall  back  from  Ratisbon  to  Neu-  ^JJoTtwi 
stadt ;  the  most  pressing  orders  were  sent  to 
Massena,  who  commanded  the  right  at  Augsburg,  to 
push  forward  to  the  north-east,  and  join  Davoust  and 
the  centre,  before  the  Austrians  could  throw  the  mass 
of  their  forces  upon  Davoust's  weak  corps.  Both 
generals  understood  the  urgency  of  the  command. 
Davoust  set  out  from  Ratisbon  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Archduke,  but  so  feebly 
and  irresolutely  that,  with  all  their  superiorit}'  in  num- 
bers, the  Austrians  failed  to  overpower  the  enemy  at  any 
oixe  point.  Massena,  immediately  after  receiving  his 
orders,  pushed  forward  from  Augsburg  north-eastwards ; 
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while  Napoleon  himself  advanced  into  the  mid  space 
between  the  two  generals,  and  brought  the  right  and 
left  wings  of  the  French  army  into  communication  with 
one  another.  In  two  days  after  the  Emperor's  arrival 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Austrians  were  gone :  the 
French,  so  lately  exposed  to  destruction,  formed  a  con- 
centrated mass  in  the  presence  of  a  scattered  enemy. 
The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  in  fact  decided  by  the 
movements  of  these  two  days.  Napoleon  was  again  at 
the  head  of  150,000  men;  the  Archduke,  already 
baulked  in  his  first  attack  upon  Davoust,  was  seized  with 
unworthy  terror  when  he  found  that  Napoleon  himself 
was  before  him,  and  resigned  himself  to  anticipations  of 
defeat  and  ruin. 

A  series  of  manoeuvres  and  engagements  in  the  finest 
style  of  Napoleonic  warfare  filled  the  next  three  days 
w^ith  French  victories  and  Austrian  disasters.  On  April 
20th  the  long  line  of  the  Archduke's  army  was  cut  in 
halves  by  an  attack  at  Abensberg.     The  left  was  driven 

across   the    Isar   at    Landsliut :    the  rigfht, 

Austrian  defeats  ^ 

^^"lir April     commanded  by  the  Archduke  himself,  was 

22. 

ovcrpowiTed  at  Eggmiilil  on  the  22nd,  and 
forced  northwards.  The  unbroken  mass  of  the  French 
army  now  thrust  itself  between  tlie  two  defeated  wings  of 
the  enemy.  The  only  road  remaining  open  to  the  Arch- 
duke and  the  troops  with  him  was  that  through  Ratisbon 
to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  It  was  impos^ible  to  restore 
the  connection  between  the  divisions  of  the  army;  and 
the  Archduke  himself  onl}'  escaped  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube  through  the  devotion  of  the  cavalry,  who  held 
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gfreat  masses  of  the  enemy  in  check  before  the  walls 
of  Ratisbon  while  the  infantry  passed  over  the  bridges. 
In  five  days,  although  no  engagement  of  the  first  order 
had  taken  place  between  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies,  Charles  had  lost  60,000  men ;  the  mass  of  his 
army  was  retreating  into  Bobeinia;  and  the  road  to 
Vienna  lay  scarcely  less  open  than  after  Mack's  capita* 
lation  at  Ulm  four  years  before.  A  desperate  battle 
fought  against  the  advancing  French  at  Edelsberg  by 
the  weak  divisions  that  had  remained  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube  proved  that  the  disasters  of  the  campaign 
were  due  to  the  faults  of  the  general,  not  to  the  men 
whom  he  commanded.  But  whatever  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  might  still  be  based  on  the  gallant  temper 
of  the  array,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
the  capital.  The  French,  leaving  the  Archduke  or 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  pressed  forwards  p^^  ^^ 
along  the  direct  route  from  the  Inn  to  ^*«^°*-^y^^ 
Vienna.  The  capital  was  bombarded  and  occupied.  On 
the  13th  of  May  Napoleon  again  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  monarchs  where  he  had 
signed  the  Peace  of  1806.  The  divisions  which  had 
fallen  back  before  him  along  the  southern  road  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Vienna,  and  effected  their  junction  with 
the  Archduke  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the 
capital. 

The  disasters  of  the  Bavarian  campaign  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  had  resulted  from  Austrian  victories 
elsewhere,  and  of  all  that  might  have  been  won  by  a 
general  insurrectiQn  in  Northern  Germany.     In  Poland 
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and  in  Italy  the  war  had  opened  favourably  for 
Austria  Warsaw  had  been  seized;  Eugene  Btau- 
hamais,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  John  at  Sacile,  in  Venetia;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  pursue  these  advantages  when  the 
capital  itself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  invading  armies  halted,  and 
ere  long  the  Archduke  John  commenced  his  retreat 
into  the  mountains.  In  Northern  Germany  no  popular 
nprising  could  be  expected  when  once  Austria  had  been 
defeated.  The  only  movements  that  took  place  were 
undertaken  by  soldiers,  and  undermken  before  the 
Attempts    of     disastcrs  in  Bavaria  became   known.     The 

IMnilier^      and       |i  •         xi*  *i*i  • 

Miiii  in  Not-     leadcrs    in    this    military   conspiracy    were 

them   Germanj.  •'  r  t/ 

April,  1809.  Dornborg,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  King 

Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and  Schill,  the  Prussian  cavalry 
loader,  who  had  so  brilliantl}'  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Colberg.  Dornberg  had  taken  service 
under  Jerome  with  the  design  of  raising  Jerome's  own 
army  against  him.  It  had  been  agreed  by  the  con- 
spirators that  at  the  same  moment  Dornberg  should 
raise  the  Hessian  standard  in  Westphalia,  and  Schill, 
marching  from  Berlin  with  any  part  of  the  Prussian 
army  that  would  follow  him,  should  proclaim  war 
against  the  French  in  defiance  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. Dornberg  had  made  sure  of  the  support  of  his 
own  regiment;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men  upon  whom  he  could  not  rely.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of  peasants,  and  rai  jed  th€ 
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staudard  of  insurrection.  King  Jerome's  troops  met  the 
solicitations  of  their  countrymen  with  a  volley  of  huUets. 
Dornberg  fled  for  his  life ;  and  the  revolt  ended  on  the 
day  after  it  had  begun  (April  23).  Schill,  unconscious 
of  Dornberg  s  ruin,  and  deceived  by  reports  of  Austrian 
victories  upon  the  Danube,  led  out  his  regiment  from 
Berlin  as  if  for  a  military  manoeuvre,  and  then  summoned 
his  men  to  follow  him  in  raising  a  national  insurrection 
against  Napoleon.  The  soldiers  answered  Schiirs 
eloquent  words  with  shouts  of  applause  ;  the  inarch  was 
oontinued  westwards,  and  Schill  crossed  the  Elbe,  in- 
tending to  fall  upon  the  communications  of  Napoleon's 
army,  already,  as  he  believed,  staggering  under  the 
blows  delivered  by  the  Archduke  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube. 

On  reaching  Halle^  Schill  learnt  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Archduke  and  of  Dornberg's  ruin  in  Westpha- 
lia. All  hoi)e  of  success  in  the  enterprise  on  which 
he  had  quitted  Berlin  was  dashed  to  the  jxround.  The 
possibility  of  raising  a  popular  insuirection  vanished. 
Schill,  however,  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and  even 
now  it  was  not  too  late  to  join  the  armies  of  Xapo- 
leon's  enemies.  Schill  mi^rht  move  into  Bohemia,  or 
to  some  point  on  the  noi'thern  coast  wlieie  he  would  be 
within  reach  of  Eniirlish  vessels.  But  in  any  case  ciuick 
and  steady  decision  was  necessarv  ;  and  this  Schill  could 
not  supply.  Though  brave  even  to  recklessness,  and 
gifted  with  qualities  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
public,  Schill  lacked  the  disinter(\<itediiess  and  self- 
mastery  which  calm  the  judgment  in  time  of  trial. 
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The  sudden  niin  of  his  hopes  left  him  without  a  plan. 
He  wasted  day  after  day  in  purposeless  marches,  while 
the  enemy  collected  a  force  to  overwhelm  him.  His 
influence  over  his  men  became  impaired ;  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Prussian  Government  prevented  other  soldiers 
from  joining  him.  At  length  Schill  determined  to  re- 
cross  the  Elbe,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the  coast- 
town  of  Stralsund,  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  He  marched 
through  Mecklenburg  far  in  advance  of  his  pursuers, 
defeated  a  body  of  Poles  and  Mecklenburgers  commanded 

by  the  French  governor  of  the  province,  and 

BohiU  at  Strml-  '^  ^  r  > 

nnd.  May  26.  suddculy  appeared  before  Stralsund  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  cannoneers  in  garrison  were 
firing  a  salvo  in  honour  of  Napoleon's  entry  into 
Vienna.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  gave  Schill  possession  of 
the  town,  with  all  its  stores.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  Stralsund  might  become  a  second  Saragossa ; 
but  the  French  were  at  hand  before  it  was  possible 
to  create  works  of  defence.  Schill  had  but  eighteen 
hundred  men,  half  of  whom  were  cavalry;  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  military  science,  and  would  listen  to 
no  counsels.  A  week  after  his  entry  into  Stralsund 
the  town  was  stormed  by  a  force  four  times  more 
numerous  than  its  defenders.  Capitulation  was  no  word 
for  the  man  who  had  dared  to  make  a  private  war  upon 
Napoleon  :  Schill  could  only  set  the  example  of  an  heroic 
death.  He  perished  with  all  the  honour  of  a  soldier. 
The  officers  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  with 
their  leader  were  shot  in  cold  blood,  after  trial  by  a 
French  court-martial.      Six  hundred   common  soldiers 
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who  surrendered  were  sent  to  the  galleys  of  Toulon  to 
sicken  among  French  thieves  and  murderers.  Tlie 
cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  the  heroism  of  the  conquered, 
gave  to  Schill's  ill-planned  venture  the  importance  of  a 
great  act  of  patriotic  martyrdom.  Another  example 
had  been  given  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  just  cause. 
Schill's  faults  were  forgotten ;  his  memory  deepened 
the  passion  with  which  all  "the  braver  spirits  of  Ger- 
many now  looked  for  the  day  of  reckoning  with  their 
oppressor. 

Napoleon  had  finished  the  first  act  of  the  war  of 
1809  by  the  occupation  of  Vienna;  but  no  peace  was 
possible  until  the  Austrian  army,  which  lay  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  had  been  attacked  and 
beaten.  The  victories  of  Eatisbon  had  inspired  Napo- 
leon with  such  contempt  for  the  enemy  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  their  presence  in  making  his  plans  for  crossing 
to  the  left  bank.  Four  miles  below  Vienna  the  Danube 
is  divided  into  two  streams  by  the  island  of  Lobau :  the 

southern  stream  is  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  the 

• 

northern  is  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  It 
was  here  that  Napoleon  determined  to  make  the  passage. 
The  broad  arm  of  the  Danube,  covered  by  the  island  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  was  easily  bridi»;ed  by  boats ;  the  passage 
from  the  island  to  the  northern  bank,  though  liable  to 
be  disputed  by  th^  Austrians,  was  facilitated  by  the 
narrowing  of  the  stream.  On  the  18th  of  May  Napoleon, 
supposing  himself  to  have  made  good  the  connection 
between  the  island  and  the  southern  bank,  began  to 
bridge  the  northern  arm  of  the  river.     Ilis  movements 
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wf.n,"  oliwervt'd  by  the  uiiemy,  but  uo  opptwition  was 
uffered.    On  tbe  20t)i  a  body  of  40,0(iO  Freucb  crosaed 

ovw  the  islaml  to  tlu*  uortliem  bank,  an^ 
^.^WjBiSSI    occupied  thevillagesof  Asperuand  KsslJng. 

This  was  the  iiiovemeii  t  for  which  the  Arcll- 
duke  Charhs,  who  had  now  80,1)00  men  under  arms,  hail 
been  waiting.  Karly  on  the  21st  a  mass  of  heavily- 
laden  barges  was  let  loose  by  the  Austrians  above  the 
island.  The  watem  of  the  Danube  were  swollen  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  at  midday  the  bridgea 
of  the  French  o%"er  the  broad  arm  of  the  river  were 
swept  away.  A  little  later,  dense  Austrian  columns 
were  seen  advanein^  nixin  the  villaires  of  Aspem  anr! 
Essling.  wliere  the  French,  cut  off  from  their  supports. 
had  to  meet  an  overjwwering  enemy  iu  front  with  an 
B»tii.-otAspeni,  Juipassable  river  in  their  i-ear.  The  att.ick 
''  l>egan  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  niclit 

fell,  the  French  had  been  driven  out  of  Aspero,  though 
they  still  held  the  Austrians  at  bay  in  their  other  posi- 
tion at  Essling.  During  the  night  the  long  l)ridge3 
wei-e  repaii'ed  ;  40,000  .idditional  troops  moved  across 
the  island  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  eng.igement  was  i-enewed,  now  between  eipia! 
numbers,  on  the  following  morning.  Five  times  the 
village  of  Aspern  was  lost  and  won.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  the  h-iig  bridges  were  again  carried 
away.  Un.ible  to  break  the  enemy,  unable  to  bring 
up  any  new  forces  from  Vienna,  Napoleon  ordered 
a  retreat.  The  army  was  slowly  withdrawn  into 
the    island  of  Lobau.     There  for  the  next  two  days 
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it  lay  without  food  and  without  ammunition,  severed 
from  Vienna,  and  exposed  to  certain  destruction  if 
the  Archduke  could  have  thrown  his  army  across  the 
narrow  arm  of  the  river  and  renewed  the  engage- 
ment. But  the  Austrians  were  in  no  condition  to 
follow  up  their  victory.  Their  losses  were  enormous; 
their  stores  were  exhausted.  The  moments  in  which  a 
single  stroke  might  have  overthrown  the  whole  fabric 
of  Napoleon's  power  were  spent  in  forced  inaction.  By 
the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Aspern  the  communica- 
tions between  the  island  and  the  mainland  were  restored, 
and  Napoleon's  energy  had  placed  the  army  out  of 
immediate  danger. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  worst  was  averted,  and 
the  French  now  lay  secure  in  their  island  fortress,  the 
defeat  of  Aspern  changed  the  position  of 
Napoleon  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  '^^■ 
belief  in  his  invincibility  was  destroyed  ;  he  had  suffered 
a  defeat  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  finest  troops,  from 
an  enemy  little  superior  in  strength  to  himself.  The 
disasters  of  the  Austrians  in  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign were  forgotten  ;  everywhere  the  hopes  of  resistance 
woke  into  new  life.  Even  the  timid  King  of  Prus*:ia 
promised  his  support  if  Austria  gained  one  moie  victory 
Other  enemies  were  ready  to  fall  upon  Napoleon  with- 
out waiting  for  this  condition.  England  collected  at 
immense  armament  destined  for  an  attack  uj)on  some 
point  of  the  northern  coast.  Germany,  lately  mute  and 
nerveless,  gave  threatening  signs.  The  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wick,    driven  from   his  inheritance   after  his   father'* 
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death  at  Jena,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Napoleon's 
^^^  vassal,  the   King  of  Saxony,  and  expeUed 

▼adei  Saxony.  j^jj^  from  liis  Capital.  Popular  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  Wiirtemberg  and  in  Westphalia, 
and  proved  the  rising  force  of  national  feeling  even 
in  districts  where  the  cause  of  Germany  lately  seemed 
to  be  so  hopelessly  lost. 

But  Napoleon  concerned  himself  little  with  these 
remoter  enemies.  Every  energy  of  his  mind  was  bent 
to  the  one  great  issue  on  which  victory  depended,  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  His  chances  of  success  were  still 
good,  if  the  French  troops  watching  the  enemy  between 
Vienna  and  the  Adriatic  could  be  brought  up  in  time 
for  the  final  struggle.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  in 
no  hurry  for  a  battle,  believing  that  every  hour  in- 
creased the  probability  of  an  attack  upon  Napoleon  by 
England,  or  Prussia,  or  insurgent  Germany.  IJein- 
forcements  were  called  up  by  the  Austrian  general,  but 
with  little  energy ;  his  preparations  for  the  coming 
battle  were  directed  mainly  to  the  construction  of  lines 
of  defence  at  Aspern  and  Es-^Iing,  where  the  French 
had  crossed  bc^fore.  Never  was  the  diflPerence  between 
Napoleon  and  his  ablest  adversaries  more  strikingly 
displaj^ed  than  in  the  work  which  was  accomplished 
Napoleon's  pre-  hy  lum  during  this  same  interval.  Ho 
Bc«>nd  passaffe      had  determined  that  in  the  next  battle  his 

of  the   Dauube, 

^^^'  armv  should  march   across  the  Danube  as 

safely  and  as  rapidly  as  it  could  march  along  the  streets 
of  Vienna.  Two  solid  bridges  wore  built  on  piles  across 
the  broad  arm  of  the  river ;  no  less  than  six  bridges  of 
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rafts  were  made  ready  to  be  thrown  across  the  narrow 
arm  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the  attack.  By  the 
end  of  June  all  the  outlying  divisions  of  the  Frencli 
army  had  gathered  their  way  to  the  great  rallying- 
point;  180,000  men  were  in  the  isbind,  or  ready 
to  enter  it;  every  movement,  every  position  to  be 
occupied  by  each  member  of  this  vast  mass  in  its 
passage  and  advance,  was  fixed  down  to  the  minutest 
details.  Napoleon  had  decided  to  cross  from  the 
eastern,  not  from  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
and  thus  to  pass  outside  the  fortifications  wliich  the 
Archduke  had  erected  on  the  former  battle-field.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  enemy's 
attention  from  the  true  point  of  attack,  a  body  of 
infantry  crossed  to  the  wood  of  Aspern,  where  the 
army  had  landed  before.  Towards  midnight  on  the  4th 
the  real  movement  of  the  army  began.  In 
the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  the  six  brid^ifos     the**  DaiSS? 

^  °  July  4. 

were  successively  swung  across  tlie  river. 
The  artillery  opened  fire.  One  army  corps  after  another, 
each  drawn  up  opposite  to  its  own  bridge,  marched  to 
the  northern  shore.  By  sunrise  nearly  the  whole  ^f 
Napoleon's  force  deployed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  river  had  been  converted  into  a  great 
highway ;  the  fortifications  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Archduke  were  turned  by  the  eastward  direction  of 
the  passage.  All  that  remained  for  the  Austrian  com- 
mander was  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  on  ground  that 
was  now  at  least  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  Charles 
had  taken  up  a  good  position  on  the  hills  that   look 

BB   2 
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over  the  village  of  Wagram  towards  the  Danube. 
Here,  with  130,000  men,  he  awaited  the  attack  of 
1he  IVencli.  The  first  attack  was  made  in  the  after- 
lioon  after  tlie  crossin^^  of  the  river.  It  failed  :  and  the 
French  army  lay  stretched  daring  the  night  between 
the  river  and  the  hills,  while  the  Archduke  prepared  to 
descend  upon  their  left  on  the  morrow,  and  to  force  him- 
self between  the  enemy  and  the  bridges  behind  them. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  two  largest 
armies  that  ha<l  ever  been  brought  face  to  face  in 
Battle  of  w  Europe  l)egan  their  onslaught.  Spectatoi-s 
n?m.'juiy5r§.     j^,^^^^  ^|^^  steeplcs  of  Vicuna  saw  the  fire  of 

the  French  little  by  little  receding  on  their  left,  and 
dense  masses  of  the  Austrians  pressing  on  towards  the 
bridges,  on  whose  safety  the  existence  of  the  French 
army  (l(^]!)c*n(led.  Rut  ere  long  the  forward  movement 
stopped.  Napoleon  had  thrown  an  overpowering  force 
ai!;ainst  the  Austrian  c(Mitre,  and  the  Archduke  found 
himself  (•oiii[)('lle(l  to  recall  liis  victorious  divisions  and 
defend  his  own  threatened  Hue.  (rradually  tlie  superior 
num1>ers  of  the  French  forced  the  enemv  back.  The 
Arclid  like  John,  who  had  1)CC]M)i'deredu])fromPresburg, 
failed  to  n])[)eai'  on  the  field  :  and  at  two  o'clock  Charles 
oi'dei'ed  a  retreat.  The  (►rder  of  the  Austrians  was 
uu1)roken  ;  they  had  captured  more  ])risoners  than  they 
had  lost :  their  retreat  was  (*overe(l  by  so  powerful  an 
artillery  tiiat  the  Fiench  could  make  no  pursuit.  The 
victory  was  no  dou1)t  Napoleon's,  but  it  was  a  victory 
that  had  nothinix  in  conmion  with  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
Nothing  was  lost  by  the  Austrians  at  AVagram  but  their 
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positions  and  the  reputation  of  their  general.  The 
army  was  stiU  in  fighting-order,  with  the  fortresses  of 
Bohemia  hehind  it.  Whether  Austria  would  continue 
the  war  depended  on  the  action  of  the  other  European 
Powers.  If  Great  Britain  successfully  landed  an  arma- 
ment in  Northern  Germany,  or  dealt  any  overwhelming 
blow  in  Spain,  if  Prussia  declared  war  on  Napoleon, 
Austria  might  fight  on.  If  the  other  Powers  failed, 
Austria  must  make  peace.  The  armistice  ^„^^ 
of  Znaim,  concluded  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  '"**^  ^"^  **• 
was  recognised  on  all  sides  as  a  mere  device  to  gain 
time.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  great  struggle  in  the 
central  Continent.  Its  renewal  or  its  termination 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  events  at  a  distance. 

For  the  moment  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed 
upon  the  British  army  in  Spain.    Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  took  command  at  Lisbon  in     rmd»  »p*^ 

•^'  June,  1809. 

the  spring,  had  driven  Soult  out  of  Oporto, 
and  was  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  upon 
the  Spanish  capital.  Some  appearance  of  additional 
strength  was  given  to  him  by  the  support  of  a 
Spanish  army  under  the  command  of  General  Cuesta. 
Wellesley 's  march  had,  however,  been  delayed  by  the 
neglect  and  bad  faith  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  time  had  been  given  to  Soult  to  collect  a  large 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca,  ready  either 
to  fall  upon  Wellesley  from  the  north,  or  to  unite 
with  another  French  army  which  lay  at  Talavera, 
covering  the  capital,  if  its  commander,  Victor,  had  the 
wisdom   to   postpone    an    engagement.     The    English 
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general  knew  nothing  of  Soult*s  presence  on  his  flank : 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Madrid  along  the 
valle}'  of  the  Tagus,  and  finally  drew  up  for  battle 
at  Talavera,  when  Victor,  after  retreating  before  Cuesta 
to  some  distance,  hunted  back  his  Spanish  pursuer  to 
the  point  from  which  he  had  started.  The  first  attack 
TkiATen.  ^^   made   by    Victor   upon    the   English 

jai7S7.  positions  at  evening  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Next  mominij  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Wellesley  gained  a  complete  victory, 
but  the  English  themselves  suffered  hea\aly,  and 
the  army  remained  in  its  position.  Within  the  next 
few  days  Soult  was  discovered  to  be  descending  from 
the  mountains  between  Salamanca  and  the  Tagus.  A 
force  superior  to  Wellesley 's  own  threatened  to  close 
upon  him  from  the  rear,  and  to  iiem  him  in  between 
two  fires.  The  sacrifices  of  Talavera  proved  to  have 
been  made  in  vain.  Wellesley  had  no  choice  but  to 
abandon  his  advance  upon  the  Spanish  capital,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  Portugal  by  the  roads  south  of  the 
Tagus.  In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  Victor  the  French 
were  the  winners  of  the  campaign.  Madrid  was  still 
secure ;  the  fabric  of  French  rule  in  tlie  Spanish  Penin- 
sula  was  still    unshaken.      The  tidings    of  Wellesley 's 

retreat  reached  Napoleon  and  the  Austrian 
tit^tTt^Por^       negotiators,  damping  the  hopes  of  Austria, 

and  easing  Napoleon's  fears.  Austria's  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  now  depended  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  l(jiiii^-ex])ected  descent  of  an  English  army 
upon  the  uorLliern  coast  of  Europe. 
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Three  months  before  the  Austrian  Government  de- 
clared war  upon  Napoleon,  it  had  acquainted  Grreat 
Britain  with  its  own  plans,  and  urged  the  Cabinet  to 
dispatch  an  English  force  to  Northern  Germany.  Such 
a  force,  landing  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aspern, 
would  certainly  have  roused  both  Prussia  and  the 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Maine.  But  the 
diflPerence  between  a  movement  executed  in  time  and 
one  executed  weeks  and  months  too  late  was  still 
unknown  at  the  English  War  Office.  The  Ministry 
did  not  even  begin  their  preparations  till  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  they  determined  to  attack  the 
French  fleet  and  docks  at  Antwerp,  from  which  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  to  ignore  that  patriotic  move- 
ment in  Northern  Germany  from  which  they  had  so 
much  to  hope. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  two  months   after  the  battle 
of  Aspern  and  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  ships  of     <iitmn  m^nst 

,  '  ,  ^  Antwerp.  July, 

the  line,  with  innumerable  transports  and  ^^ 
gunboats,  set  sail  from  Dover  for  the  Schelde.  Forty 
thousand  troops  were  on  board;  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  court- 
favourite  in  whom  Nature  avenged  herself  upon  Great 
Britain  for  what  she  had  given  to  this  country  in 
his  father  and  his  younger  brother.  The  troops  were 
landed  on  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Instead  of  pusliing 
forward  to  Antwerp  with  all  possible  haste,  and  sur- 
prising it  before  any  preparations  could  be  made  for 
its  defence.  Lord  Chatham  placed  half  his  army  on  the 
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banks  of  various  canals,  and  vnth  the  other  half  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Flushing.  On  the  16th  of  August  this 
unfortunate  town  surrendered,  after  a  bombardment 
that  had  reduced  it  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  During  the 
next  ten  days  the  English  commander  advanced  about 
as  many  miles,  and  then  discovered  that  for  all  pros- 
pect of  taking  Antwerp  he  might  as  well  have  re- 
mained in  England.  Whilst  Chatham  was  groping 
about  in  Walcheren,  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  were 
restored,  the  fleet  carried  up  the  river,  and  a  mass 
of  troops  collected  sufficient  to    place  the   town  in  a 

regular  condition  of  defence.  Defeat  stared 
the  English  in  the  face.  At  the  end  of 
August  the  general  recommended  the  Government  to 
recall  the  expedition,  only  leaving  a  force  of  16,000 
soldiers  to  maintain  the  marshes  of  Walcheren.  Chat- 
ham's recommendations  were  accepted ;  and  on  a  spot 
so  notoriously  pestifoi'ous  that  Napoleon  had  refused  to 
permit  a  single  French  soldier  to  serve  there  on  garrison 
duty,*  an  English  army-corps,  which  might  at  least 
have  earned  the  same  honour  as  Schill  and  Bininswick 
in  Northern  Germany,  was  left  to  perish  of  fever  and 
ague.  AVhen  two  thousand  soldiers  were  in  their 
graves,  the  rest  were  recalled  to  England. 

Great  Britain  had  failed  to  weaken  or  to  alarm 
Au>^tria  makes  Napolcou ;  tlic  King  of  Prussia  made  no 
^'"''  movement  on    behalf  of    the  losing   cause; 

and  the  Austrian  Government  unwillingly  found  itself 
compelled  to  accept  conditions    of   peace.     It  was  not 

•  "  Corresp.  de  Nap.'*     Decision,  Mai  23,  ISOd. 
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■0  mncli  a  deficiency  of  forces  as  the  universal  distrust 
in  its  generals  that  made  it  impossihle  for  Austria  to 
continue  the  war.  The  soldiers  had  fought  as  bravely 
as  the  French,  but  in  vain.  "  If  we  had  a  niiUion 
ioldiers/'  said  one  of  the  best  Austrian  officers,  "we 
must  make  peace;  for  we  have  no  one  to  com- 
mand them."  The  Archduke  Charles,  who  during  the 
six  weeks  of  Napoleon's  portentous  activity  after  the 
battle  of  Aspem  could  do  nothing  better  than  make 
preparations  for  a  methodical  engagement,  had  sunk 
in  public  estimation  to  the  level  of  Mack :  among 
the  commanders  of  division  there  was  no  one  whom  the 
rest  were  willing  to  obey.  Count  Stadion,  the  most 
earnest  of  Austrian  statesmen,  was  broken  and  un- 
nerved by  the  disasters  which  he  had  brought  upon  his 
ooimtry.  He  withdrew  from  office,  and  with  him 
departed  all  that  had  given  its  brief  elevation  to  the 
government  of  Austria.  Nothing  more  serious  than 
the  Emperor's  personal  objection  to  giving  up  anything 
that  belonged  to  him  now  stood  in  the  way  of  submis- 
sion to  Napoleon;  and  this  was  vanquished  by  a  hint 
from  Napoleon  that  another  Emperor  might  be  found 
to  take  his  place.  Francis  accepted  his  conqueror's 
terms,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  signed  conditions 
of  peace. 

The  Treaty  of   Vienna,  the   last  which  Napoleon 
signed   as    a    conqueror,    took    from    the     Tf^ceotvien 
Austrian  Empire    50,000   square  miles  of     ^•'•^*'^^'- 
territory  and  more  than  4,000,000  inhabitants.      Salz- 
burgy  with    part    of   Upper    Austria,    was    ceded    to 
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Bavaria;  Western  Galicia,  the  territory  gained  by 
Austria  in  the  final  partition  of  Poland,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grand -Duchy  of  Warsaw;  part  of 
Carinthia,  with  the  whole  of  the  countiy  lying 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Save  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Bosnia,  was  annexed  to  Napoleon's  own 
Empire,  under  the  title  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces. 
Austria  was  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  the  dominion  of 
Napoleon  extended  without  a  break  to  the  borders  of 
Turkey.  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  outposts  of  French 
sovereignty  in  Central  Europe,  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  Power  which  had  called  Germany  to 
arms ;  Austria,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  owned  territory  upon  the  Bhine  and 
exercised  a  predominating  influence  over  all  Italy, 
seemed  now  to  be  finally  excluded  both  from  Germany 

Btei  effect,  of  ^^^  ^^^  Mediterranean.  Yet,  however 
the  war  of  1809.      gt^iking  the  change  of  frontier  which  gave 

to  Napoleon  continuous  dominion  from  the  Straits  of 
Calais  to  the  border  of  Bosnia,  the  victories  of  France 
in  1809  brought  in  their  train  none  of  those  great 
moral  changes  which  had  hitherto  made  each  French 
conquest  a  stage  in  European  progress.  The  cam- 
paign of  1796  had  aroused  the  hope  of  national  inde- 
pen  \ence  in  Italy ;  the  settlements  of  1801  and  1806 
hac'  put  an  end  to  Feudalism  in  Western  Germany; 
the  dctories  of  1809  originated  nothing  but  a  change  of 
frontier  sucli  as  the  next  war  might  obliterate  and  undo. 
All  that  was  pi^rnianent  in  the  eflects  of  the  year  1809  was 
due  not  to  any  new  creations  of  Napoleon,  but  to  the 
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spirit  of  resistance  which  France  had  at  length  excited  in 
Europe.  The  revolt  of  the  Tyrol,  the  exploits  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Schill,  gave  a  stimulus  to  German  patriotism 
which  survived  the  defeat  of  Austria.  Austria  itself, 
though  overpowered,  had  inflicted  a  deadly  injury  upon 
Napoleon,  hy  withdrawing  him  from  Spain  at  the 
moment  when  he  might  have  completed  its  conquest,  and 
by  enabling  Wellesley  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Napoleon  appeared  to  have  gathered  a  riclier  spoil 
from  the  victories  of  1809  than  from  any  of  his  previous 
wars ;  in  reality,  he  had  never  surrounded  himself  with 
so  many  dangers.  Bussia  was  alienated  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  West  Galicia  to  the  Polish  Grand  Duchy  of 
"Warsaw;  Northern  Germany  had  profited  by  the 
examples  of  courage  and  patriotism  shown  so  largely  in 
1809  on  behalf  of  the  Fatherland  ;  Spain,  supported  by 
Wellesley *s  army,  was  still  far  from  submission.  The 
old  indifference  which  had  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
earlier  French  conquests  was  no  longer  the  charac- 
teristic of  Europe.  The  estrangement  of  Eussia,  the 
growth  of  national  spirit  in  Germany  and  in  Spain, 
involved  a  danger  to  Napoleon's  power  which  far  out- 
weighed the  visible  results  of  his  victory. 

Austria  itself  could  only  acquiesce  in  defeat:  nor 
perhaps  would  the  permanent  interests  of  Europe  have 
been  promoted  by  its  success.  The  championship  of 
Germany  which  it  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
would  no  doubt  have  resulted  in  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  some  form  of  German  union  under  Austrian 
leadership^  if  the  event  of  the  war  had  been  different; 
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but  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  could  nevef 
be  the  true  head  of  the  German  people ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  Government  after  the  peace  of  1809  gave 
little  reason  to  regret  its  failure  to  revive  a  Teutonic 
Empire.  No  portion  of  the  Emperor's  subjects  had 
fought  for  him  with  such  determined  loyalty  as  the 
AnsMaaiidtiie  Tyrolesc.  After  having  been  the  first  to 
^^^'^  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  they  had 

again  and  again  freed  their  country  when  Napoleon's 
generals  supposed  all  resistance  overcome ;  and  in  return 
for  their  efforts  the  Emperor  had  solemnly  assured  them 
that  he  would  never  accept  a  peace  which  did  not  restore 
them  to  his  Empire.  If  fair  dealing  was  due  any where^ 
it  was  due  from  the  Court  of  Austria  to  the  Tyrolese. 
Yet  the  only  reward  of  the  simple  courage  of  these 
mountaineers  was  that  the  war-party  at  head-quarters 
recklessly  employed  them  as  a  means  of  prolonging 
hostilities  after  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  and  that  up  to 
the  moment  when  peace  was  signed  they  were  left  in 
the  belief  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  keep  his  promise. 
Austria,  however,  could  not  ruin  herself  to  please  the 
Tyrolese.  Circumstances  were  changed  ;  and  the  official 
phrases  of  patriotism  which  had  excited  so  much  re- 
joicing at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  now  fallen  out 
of  fashion  at  Vienna.  Nothing  more  was  heard  about 
the  rights  of  nations  and  the  deliverance  of  Germany. 
Austria  had  made  a  great  venture  and  failed ;  and  the 
Government  rather  resumed  than  abandoned  its  normal 
attitude  in  turning  its  back  upon  the  professions  of 
1809. 
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Henceforward  the  policy  of  Austria  was  one  of 
calculation,  untinged  by  national  sym-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
pathies.  France  had  been  a  cruel  enemy ;  •'-«-• 
yet  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  winning  something 
for  Austria  by  a  French  alliance,  considerations  of 
sentiment  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
A  statesman  who,  like  Count  Stadion,  had  identified  the 
interests  of  Austria  with  the  liberation  of  Germany,  was 
no  fitting  helmsman  for  the  State  in  the  shifting  course 
that  now  lay  before  it.  A  diplomatist  was  called  to 
power  who  had  hitlierto  by  Napoleon's  own 
desire  represented  the  Austrian  State  at  Paris. 
Count  Mettemich,  the  new  Chief  Minister,  was  the 
son  of  a  Rhenish  nobleman  in  the  Austrian  service.  His 
youth  had  been  passed  at  Coblentz,  and  his  character 
and  tastes  were  those  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  marked  the  court-circles  of  the  little  Rhenish 
Principalities,  French  in  their  outer  life,  unconscious  of 
the  instinct  of  nationality,  polished  and  seductive  in 
that  personal  management  which  passed  for  the  highest 
type  of  statesmanship.  Mettemich  had  been  ambassador 
at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin  before  he  went  to  Paris. 
Napoleon  had  requested  that  he  might  be  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  account  of  Mettemich 's 
marked  personal  courtesy  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Berlin  during  the  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1805.  Mettemich  carried  with  him  to  Paris  all 
the  friendliness  of  personal  intercourse  which  Napoleon 
expected  in  him,  but  he  also  carried  with  him  a 
cabn  and  penetrating  self-possession,  and  the  convic- 
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tion  that  Napoleon  would  give  Europe  no  rest  until 
his  power  was  greatly  diminished.  Without  the  least 
personal  dislike  to  Napoleon,  Mettemich  had  warmly 
urged  Stadion  to  prepare  for  war.  He  had,  however,  no 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Germany,  nor  had  his  part 
in  the  warlike  policy  of  Austria  been  so  well  known 
as  to  diminish  the  liking  which  Napoleon  bore  to  him. 
After  the  disasters  of  1809,  when  war  was  impos- 
sible and  isolation  ruin,  no  statesman  could  so  well 
serve  Austria  as  one  who  had  never  confessed  himself 
the  enemy  of  any  Power ;  and,  with  the  full  approval 
of  Napoleon,  the  late  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  placed 
at  the  liead  of  the  Austrian  State. 

ilettemich's  first  undertaking  gave  singular  evidence 
of  the  flexibility  of  system  which  was  henceforward  to 
guard  Austria's  interests.  Before  the  grass  had  grown 
over  the  graves  of  Wagram,  the  Emperor  Francis  was 
persuaded  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Napoleon. 
For  sonn*  time  past  Napoleon  had  determined  on 
divorcing  J()S('j)hine  and  allying  himself  to  one  of  the 
reiirnini^  houses  of  the  Continent.  Ilis  first  advances 
were  made  at  St  Petersburg ;  but  the  Czar  hesitated  to 
form  a  coiuicction  which  his  subjects  would  view  as  a 
dishonour ;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  less 

fastidious  Austrians  as  soon  as  the  fancies 

Marriaffo  of 

M^lJ'iJSuiiir*^     oi    the     imperial    suitor    turned     towards 

Vienna.  The  Emperor  Francis,  who  had 
been  bullied  by  Napoleon  upon  the  field  of  Austerlitz, 
ridiculed  and  insulted  in  every  proclamation  issued 
during  the  late  campaign,  gave  up  his  daughter  for  what 
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v^as  called  the  good  of  his  people,  and  reconciled  himself 
to  a  son-in-law  who  had  taken  so  many  provinces  for 
his  dowij.  Peace  had  not  heen  proclaimed  four  months 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  which  united  the  House  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  family  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
Archduke  Charles  represented  Napoleon  in  the  espousals  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  anointed  the  bride  with  the 
same  sacred  oil  with  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
banners  of  1809;  the  servile  press  which  narrated  the 
wedding  festivities  found  no  space  to  mention  that  the 
Emperor's  bravest  subject,  the  Tyrolese  leader  Hofer, 
was  executed  by  Napoleon  as  a  brigand  in  the  interval 
between  the  contract  and  the  celebration  of  the  marriaire. 
Old  Austrian  families,  members  of  the  only  aristocracy 
upon  the  Continent  that  still  possessed  political  weight 
and  a  political  tradition,  lamented  the  Emperor's  consent 
to  a  union  which  their  prejudices  called  a  mis-alliance 
and  their  consciences  an  adultery ;  but  the  object  of 
Mettemich  was  attained.  The  friendship 
between  France   and    Bussia,    which    had     Napoioo?&Dd 

Alexander. 

inflicted  so  much  evil  on  the  Continent 
since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  was  dissolved;  the  sword 
of  Napoleon  was  turned  away  from  Austria  for 
at  least  some  years ;  the  restoration  of  the  lost  pro- 
vinces of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  seemed  not  im- 
possible, now  that  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  left 
face  to  face  in  Europe,  and  the  alliance  of  Austria 
bad  become  so  important  to  the  power  which  had 
hitherto  only  enriched  itself  at  Austria's  expense. 

Napoleon  crowned  his  new  bride,  and  felt  himself  at 
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length  the  equal  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons. 
Except  in  Spain,  his  arms  were  no  longer  resisted  upon 
the  Continent,  and  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
^,    ,  the    Peace    of    Vienna    was    that    which 

Napolean    aa- 

sSSL   ^^,    brought  the    Napoleonic   Empire    to    its 

1800. 

widest  bounds.  Already,  in  the  pride  of 
the  first  victories  of  1809,  Napoleon  had  completed  his 
aggressions  upon  the  Papal  sovereignty  by  declaring  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  to  be  united  to  the  French  Empire 
(May  17th,  1809).  The  Pope  retorted  upon  his  de- 
spoiler  with  a  Bull  of  Excoramimication ;  but  the 
spiritual  terrors  were  among  the  least  formidable  of 
those  tlien  active  in  Europe,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Pontiff  did  not  prevent  Napoleon's  soldiers  from  arrest- 
ing him  in  the  Quirinal,  and  carrying  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  Savona.  Here  Pius  VII.  was  detained  for  the 
next  tliree  years.  The  Roman  States  received  the  laws 
and  the  civil  organisation  of  France.  Bishops  and 
clergy  who  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon 
were  imprisoned  or  exiled ;  the  monasteries  and  convents 
were  dissolved ;  the  cardinals  and  great  officers,  along 
with  the  archives  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  ecclesi- 
astical rule,  were  carried  to  Paris.  In  relation  to  the 
future  of  European  Catholicism,  the  breach  between 
Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  was  a  more  important  event 
than  was  understood  at  the  time :  its  immediate  and 
visible  result  was  that  there  was  one  sovereign  the 
fewer  in  Europe,  and  one  more  province  opened  to 
the  French  conscription. 

The  next  of  Napoleon's  vassals  who  lost  his  throne 
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was  the  King  of  Holland.     Like  Joseph  in  Spain,  and 

like  Murat  in  Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  had 

made   an  honest  effort  to   ffovern  for   the     nexes  noiiand. 

^  July,  1810. 

benefit  of  his  subjects.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  lighten  the  burdens  which  Napoleon  laid 
upon  the  Dutch  nation,  already  deprived  of  its  colonies, 
its  commerce,  and  its  independence  ;  and  every  plea 
which  Louis  had  made  for  his  subjects  had  been 
treated  by  Napoleon  as  a  breach  of  duty  towards  him- 
self. The  offence  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Holland 
became  unpardonable  when  he  neglected  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  Napoleon  against  the  admission  of 
English  goods.  Louis  was  summoned  to  Paris,  and 
compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  part  of  his  dominions 
and  placing  his  custom-houses  in  the  hands  of  French 
officers.  He  returned  to  Holland,  but  allairs  grew 
worse  and  worse.  French  troops  overran  the  country ; 
Napoleon's  letters  were  each  more  menacing  than  the 
last;  and  at  length  Louis  fled  from  his  dominions 
(July  1st,  1810),  and  delivered  himself  from  a  royalty 
which  had  proved  the  most  intolerable  kind  of  servi- 
tude. A  week  later  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  Empire. 

Two  more  annexations  followed  before  the  end  of 
the  year.     The  Republic  of  the  Valais  was 

Annexation     of 

declared  to  have  neglected   the   duty   im-     Jf^orth^tiirai^ 
posed  upon  it  of  repairing  the  road   over 
the    Simplon,    and    forfeited    its    independence.      The 
North-German    coast-district,    comprising    the  Hanse- 
towns,  Oldenburg,  and  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  West- 

00 
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phalia,  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  with  the 
alleged  object  of  more  effectually  shutting  out  British 
goods  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Hamburg,  however,  and  most  of  the  territory  now 
incorporated  with  France,  had  been  occupied  by  French 
troops  ever  since  the  war  of  1806,  and  the  legal 
change  in  its  position  scarcely  made  its  subjection 
more  complete.  Had  the  history  of  this  annexation 
been  written  by  men  of  the  peasant-class,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  described  in  terms  of  unmixed  thank- 
fulness and  praise.  In  the  Decree  introducing  the 
French  principle  of  the  free  tenure  of  land,  thirty-six 
distinct  forms  of  feudal  service  are  enumerated,  as 
abolislied  without  compensation.* 

Kapc^leon's   dominion    had  now  reached  its  widest 
bounds.    The  frontier  of  the  Empire  betrau 

Ext^mt  of  Napo-  -^  D 

i;;' ^..  p'"XI^     at  I.ubock  on  the  Baltic,  touched  the  Rhine 

at  Wesel,  and  followed  the  river  and  the 
Jura  mountain  to  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  then, 
crossing  the  Alps,  it  followed  the  rivers  Sesia  and 
Po  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  Mantua,  mounted  to 
the  watershed  of  the  Apennines,  and  descended  to  the 
^leditcrranean  at  Terracina.  The  late  Ecclesiastical 
States  were  formed  into  the  two  Departments  of  the  Tiber 
and  of  Trasimene;  Tuscany,  also  divided  into  French 
Departments,  and  represented  in  the  French  Legislative 
Bod3%  fiave  the  title  of  Archduchess  and  the  ceremonial 
of  a  C-ourt  to  Nai>()leon's  sister  Eliza  ;  the  Kingdom 
of    Jtal'\     formed    by     Lombardy,     Venice,    and    the 

•  "  Cor.  N.,"  XXHL  62.    Decret,  9  D^c,  18U. 
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country  east  of  the  Apennines  as  far  south  as  Ascoli, 
belonged  to  Napoleon  himself,  but  was  not  consti- 
tutionally united  with  the  French  Empire.  On  the 
east  of  the  Adriatic  the  Ulyrian  Provinces  extended 
Njipoleon's  rule  to  the  borders  of  Bosnia  and  Mon- 
tenegro. Outside  the  frontier  of  this  great  Empire,  an 
order  of  feudatories  ruled  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Poland.  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  client-princes 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  holding  all  Germany 
up  to  the  frontiers  of  Pmssia  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  nominally  sove- 
reigns within  their  own  dominions  ;  but  they  held  their 
dignities  at  Napoleon's  pleasure,  and  the  population  and 
revenues  of  their  States  were  at  his  service. 

The  close  of  tho  year  1810  saw  the  last  changes 
effected  which  Europe  was  destined  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  The  fabric  of  his  sovereignty  was 
raised  upon  the  rains  of  all  that  was  obsolete  and  force- 
less upon  the  western  Continent ;  the  bene- 
fits as  well  as  the  wrongs  of  his  supremacy  Nupoieon'i 
were  now  seen  in  their  widest  operation. 
All  Italy,  the  northern  districts  of  Germany  which 
were  incorporated  with  the  Empire,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Confederate  Territory  of  the  Khine,  received 
in  the  Code  Napoleon  a  law  which,  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  brought  social  justice 
into  the  daily  afl'airs  of  life.  The  privileges  of  the 
noble,  the  feudal  burdens  of  the  peasant,  the  mono- 
polies of  the  guilds,  passed  away,  in  most  instances  for 
ever.     The  comfort  and  improvement  of  mankind  were 

00  8 
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vindicated  as  the  true  aim  of  property  by  the  abolition 
of  the  devices  which  convert  the  soil  into  an  instrument 
of  family  pride,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  a  fair  division 
of  inheritances  among  the  children  of  the  possessor. 
Legal  process,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was  brought 
within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  publicity.  These  were  among  the 
fruits  of  an  earlier  enlightenment  which  Napoleon's 
supremacy  bestowed  upon  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The 
price  which  was  paid  for  them  was  the  suppression  of 

every  vestige  of  liberty,  the  conscription, 
p**^- ">••*"  and  the  Continental  blockade.  On  the 
whole,  the  yoke  was  patiently  borne.  The  Italians 
and  the  Germans  of  the  Ehenish  Confederacy  cared 
little  what  Government  they  obeyed ;  their  recruits 
who  were  sent  to  be  killed  by  the  Austrians  or  the 
Spaniards  felt  it  no  especial  hardship  to  fight  Napoleon's 
battles.  More  galling  was  the  pressure  of  Napoleon's 
^     _, ,  commercial  system  and  of  the  agencies  by 

blockade.  which  he  attempted  to  enforce  it.     In  the 

hope  of  ruining  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  Napoleon 
spared  no  severity  against  the  owners  of  anything  that 
had  touched  British  hands,  and  deprived  the  Continent 
of  its  entire  supply  of  colonial  produce,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  was  imported  at  enormous  charges  by 
traders  licensed  by  himself.  The  possession  of  English 
goods  became  a  capital  ofiVnce.  In  the  great  trading 
towns  a  system  of  permanent  terrorism  was  put  in  force 
against  the  merchants.  Soldiers  ransacked  their  houses; 
their  letters  were  opened ;  spies  dogged  their  steps.     It 
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was  in  Hamburg,  where  Davoust  exercised  a  sort  of 
independent  sovereignty,  that  the  violence  and  in- 
justice of  the  Napoleonic  commercial  system  was  seen 
in  its  most  repulsive  form;  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Empire  it  was  felt  more  in  the  general  decline 
of  trade  and  in  a  multitude  of  annoying  privations 
than  in  acts  of  obtrusive  cruelty.  The  French  were 
themselves  compelled  to  extract  sugar  from  beetroot, 
and  to  substitute  chicory  for  coffee ;  the  Germans, 
less  favoured  by  nature  and  less  rapid  in  adaptation, 
thirsted  and  sulked.  Even  in  such  torpid  communities 
as  Saxony,  political  discontent  was  at  length  engendered 
by  bodily  discomfort.  Men  who  were  proof  against 
all  the  patriotic  exultation  of  Stein  and  Fichte  felt 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  which 
sent  up  the  price  of  coffee  to  five  shillings  a  pound, 
and  reduced  the  tobacconist  to  exclusive  dependence 
upon  the  market-gardener. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  its  effects  upon  Napo- 
leon's German  vassals  that  the  Continental  system  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  its  author.  Whatever  the  dis- 
content of  these  communities,  they  obeyed  Napoleon  as 
long  as  he  was  victorious,  and  abandoned  him  only  when 
liis  cause  was  lost.  Its  real  political  importance  lay  in 
the  hostility  which  it  excited  between  France  and 
Russia.      The  Czar,  who  had  attached  him-     The  onr  with. 

i/»   J         ^i»  19  •    1  I  1        draws  from  Na* 

sell  to   -Napoleons    commercial   system   at     poioon's    com- 

*■  •'  merdal   system. 

the  Peace  of  Tilsit,   withdrew   from  it  in     ^^-^^^o- 
the  year  succeeding  the  Peace  of  Vienna.     The  trade 
of    the    Bussian   Empire    had   been    ruined    by  the 
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closure  of  its  ports  to  British  vessels  and  British  goods. 
Napoleon  had  broken  his  promise  to  Russia  in  in- 
creasing the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  Austrian  jirovince 
of  West  Galicia ;  and  the  Czar  refused  to  sacrifice  the 
wealth  of  his  subjects  any  longer  in  the  interest  of 
an  insincere  ally.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1810  an 
order  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  opening  the 
harbours  of  Eussia  to  all  ships  bearing  a  neutral 
flag,  and  imposing  a  duty  upon  many  of  the  products 
of  France.  It  was  scarcely  less  than  a  direct  challenge 
to  the  French  Emperor.  Napoleon  exaggerated  the 
eflect  of  his  Continental  prohibitions  upon  English 
traffic.  He  imagined  that  the  command  of  the 
European  coast-line,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  would 
enable  him  to  exhaust  his  enemy ;  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  war  with  Russia  rather  than  permit  it 
to  frustrate  his  long-chcTished  hopes.  Already  in  the 
Austrian  marriage  Napoleon  had  marked  the  severance 
of  his  interests  from  those  of  Alexander.  An  attempted 
compromise  upon  the  affairs  of  Poland  produced  only 
new  alienation  and  distrust ;  an  open  affront  was 
offered  to  Alexander  in  the  annexation  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  whose  sovereign  was  a  member  of  his  own 
family.   The  last  event  was  immediately  followed  by  the 

publication  of  the  new  Russian  tariff.  In 
■ia  preparing  far     thc  sprin<;  of  1811  Napoleou  had  determined 

war.    1811.  I  o  ^  r 

upon  war.  With  Spain  still  unsubdued, 
Napoleon  had  no  motive  to  hurry  on  hostilities; 
Alexander  on  his  part  was  still  less  ready  for  action ; 
and  the  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse  were  in  conse* 
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quence  maintained  for  some  time  longer  at  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg.  But  the  true  nature  of  the  situation 
was  shown  by  the  immense  levies  that  were  ordered 
both  in  France  and  Russia ;  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  campaign  which  was 
destined  to  decide  tlie  fate  of  Europe. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  period  of  more  than 
two  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
and  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  Napoleon  had 
no  enemy  in  arms  upon  the  Continent  except  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  Had  the  Emperor  himself  taken 
up  the  command  in  Spain,  he  would  probably  within  a 
few  months  have  crushed  both  the  Spanish 
armies   and   their  English  ally.      A   fatal    ^nd    Portugal. 

°  ...  1809—1812. 

error  in  judgment  made  him  willing  to 
look  on  from  a  distance  whilst  his  generals  engaged 
with  this  last  foe.  The  disputes  with  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Holland  might  well  have  been  ad- 
journed for  another  year;  but  Napoleon  felt  no  sus- 
picions that  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
was  too  difficult  a  task  for  his  marshals;  nor  per- 
haps would  it  have  been  so  if  Wellington  had  been 
like  any  of  the  generals  whom  Napoleon  had  himself 
encountered.  The  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula 
numbered  over  300,000  men :  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
Talavera,  the  English  had  been  forced  to  retreat  into 
Portugal.  But  the  warfare  of  Wellington  was  a 
different  thing  from  that  even  of  the  best  Austrian 
or  Russian  commanders.  From  the  time  of  the  retreat 
from  Talavera  he  had  foreseen  that  Portugal  would  be 
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invaded  by  an  army  far  outnumbering  his  own ;  and 
he  planned  a  scheme  of  defence  as  original,  as  strongly 
marked  with  true  military  insight,  as  Napoleon's  own 
most  daring  schemes  of  attack.  Behind  Lisbon  a  rugged 
mountainous  tract  stretches  from  tlie  Tagus  to  the  sea : 
here,  while  the  English  army  wintered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Almeida,  Wellington  employed  thousands 
of  Portuguese   labourers   in   turning   the   promontory 

into  one  vast  fortress.     No  rumour  of  the 

lines  of  Torrof  .  .  ii  «     .  i      j i 

vodiaa.   iBOd-    operatiou  was  allowed  to  reach  the  enemy. 

A  double  series  of  fortifications,  known  as 
the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  followed  the  mountain- 
bastion  on  the  north  of  Lisbon,  and  left  no  single  point 
assailable  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea.  This  was 
the  impregnable  barrier  to  which  Wellington  meant 
in  the  last  resort  to  draw  his  assailants,  wliilst  the 
country  was  swept  of  everything  tliat  might  sustain  an 
invading  army,  and  the  irregular  troops  of  Portugal 
closed  in  upon  its  rear. 

In  Juno,  1810,  ^larshal  Massena,  who  had  won  the 
utmost  distinction  at  Aspern  and  Wagram,  arrived  in 
Spain,  and  took  up  the  connnand  of  llie  army  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  Ciudad  Eodrigo  was 
invested  :  Wellington,  too  weak  to  attempt  its  relief, 
had  to  look  on  while  this  great  fortress  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invader. 

In  September  the  French,  70,000  strong,  entered 
Portugal.  Wellington,  abandoning  Almeida,  retreated 
down  the  valley  of  the  ]\Ion(lego,  devastiiting  the 
country.      At  length    he   halted   at  Busaco  and  gave 
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battle  (September  27).  The  French  were  defeated; 
the  victory  gave  the  Portuguese  full  confidence  in  the 
English  leader;  but  other  roads  were  open  to  the 
invader,  and  Wollir)gton  continued  his  re-     ,, 

^  Massenaa  cam* 

treat.  Massena  followed,  and  heard  for  ^JimngtoT^ 
the  first  time  of  the  fortifications  of  Torres 
Vedras  when  he  was  within  five  days'  march  of  them. 
On  nearing  the  mountain-barrier,  Massena  looked  in 
vain  for  an  unprotected  point.  Fifty  thousand  English 
arid  Portuguese  regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of 
Portuguese  militia,  were  collected  behind  the  lines ; 
with  the  present  number  of  the  French  army  an 
assault  was  hopeless.  Massena  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could 
keep  his  army  from  starvation;  at  length,  when  the 
country  was  utterly  exhausted,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
(Nov.  14).  Wellington  descended  from  the  heights,  but 
his  marching  force  was  still  too  weak  to  risk  a  pitched 
battle.  Massena  halted  and  took  post  at  Santarem, 
on  the  Tagus.  Here,  and  in  the  noiij^libouring  valley 
of  the  Zezere,  he  maintained  himself  during  the  winter; 
but  in  March,  1811,  reinforcements  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, Wellington  moved  forward  against  his  enemy,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  French  began  in  real  ear- 
nest.    Massena  made  his  way  northwards,       Mawena. 

•^  '  1810-11. 

hard  pressed  by  the  English,  and  devastat- 
ing the  country  with  merciless  severity  in  order  to  retard 
pursuit.     Fire  and  ruin  marked  the  track  of  the  retreat- 
ing army ;  but  such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
themselves,  both  during  the  invasion  and  the  retreat| 
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that  when  Massena  re-entered  Spain,  after  a  cam] 
in  which  only  one  pitched  battle  had  been  fough^ 
loss  exceeded  30,000  men. 

Other  French  armies,  in  spite  of  a  most  destmetib 

guerilla    warfare,   were    in    the   meantib 
spidn  M  fu  M    completing  the  conquest  of  the  south 

the  east  of  Spain.  Soult  captured  Se 
and  began  to  lay  siege  to  Cadiz.  Here,  at  the  end 
1810,  an  order  reached  him  from  Napoleon  to  move 
support  of  Massena.  Leaving  Victor  in  command 
Cadiz,  Soult  marched  northwards,  defeated  the  Spai 
and  conquered  the  fortress  of  Badajoz,  commanding 
southern  road  into  Portugal.  Massena,  however, 
already  in  retreat,  and  Soult's  own  advance  was 
short  by  intelligence  that  the  English  general  in  CadisI 
had  broken  out  upon  the  besiegers  and  inflicted  a  hearf  < 
defeat.  Soult  returned  to  Cadiz  and  resumed  the 
blockade.  Wellington,  thus  freed  from  danger  of 
attack  from  the  south,  and  believing  Massena  to  be 
thoroughly  disabled,  considered  that  the  time  had 
come   for    a    forwjird    movement  into  Spain.      It  waa 

necessary  for  him  to  capture  the  fortresses 
campaigrn  of        of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Itodricfo  on  the  nor- 

1811.  ^ 

them  road,  and  to  secure  his  own  communi- 
cations with  Portugal  by  wresting  back  Badajoz  from 
the  French.  He  left  a  small  force  to  besiege  Almeida, 
and  moved  to  Elvas  to  make  arrangements  with 
Beresford  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  But  before  the 
English  commander  had  deemed  it  possible,  the  energy 
of  Massena  had  restored  his  troops  to  efficiency ;  and 
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the  two  armies  of  Massena  and  Soult  were  now  ready 
to  assail  the  English  on  the  north  and  the  south. 
Massena  marched  against  the  corps  investing  Almeida. 
Wellington  hastened  back  to  meet  him,  and  fought 
a  battle  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  The  French  were  de- 
feated, and  Almeida  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  the  south,  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Badajoz.  He  was  overthrown  by  Beresford  in  the 
bloody  engagement  of  Albuera  (May  IGth);  but  his 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  north,  which  was  now 
transferred  from  Massena  to  Marmont,  forced  the  English 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and  Wellington,  after  audaciously 
offering  battle  to  the  combined  French  armies,  retired 
within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  moved  northwards 
with  the  design  of  laying  siege  to  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 
Again  outnumbered  by  the  French,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  cantonments  on  the  Coa. 

Throughout  the  autumn  months,  which  were  spent 
in  forced  inaction,  Wellington  held  patiently  to  his 
belief  that  the  French  would  be  unable  to  keep  tlieir 
armies  long  united,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 
His  calculations  w(Te  correct ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1811  the  English  were  again  superior  in  the  field. 
Wellington  moved  aj^ainst  Ciudad  liodrigo, 
and  captured  this  ijreat  fortress  by  storm  on     ciudu<i  K(Kiri-o. 

^  °  •'  Jan.  li),  lbl2. 

the  19th  of  January,  1812.     The  road  into 
Spain  was  opened ;  it  only  remained  to  secure  Portugal 
itself  by  the  capture  of  Badajoz.     Wellington  turned 
southwards,  crossed  theTagus  on  the  8thof  Marcli,  and 
completed  the  investment  of  Badajoz  ten  days  later.    It 
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was  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  the  city,  at  whatever 
cost,  before  Soult  could  advance  to  its  relief.     On  the 

night  of  the  6th  of  April  Wellington  gave 
of  B^^.      orders  for  the  assault.      The  fury  of  the 

attack,  the  ferocity  of  the  English  soldiers 
in  the  moment  of  their  victory,  have  made  the  storm 
of  Badajoz  conspicuous  amongst  the  most  terrible 
events  of  war.  But  the  purpose  of  Wellington  was 
effected:  the  base  of  the  English  army  in  Portugal 
was  secured  from  all  possibility  of  attack;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Napoleon  was  summoning  regiments  from 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  the 
English  commander,  master  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
Spain,  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  the  weakened  armies 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812,  when  Napoleon  was 

now  upon  the  point  of  opening  the  Russian 
TBdes    Spain.      Campaign,  that  WelIin<;ton  advanced  agrainst 

June,  1812.  1       &     »  »  *^ 

Marmont's  positions  in  the  north  of  Spain 
and  the  French  lines  of  communication  with  the 
capital.  Marniont  fell  back,  and  allowed  Wellington 
to  gain,  and  to  pass,  Salamanca;  but  on  reaching 
gaiamanoL  tlic  Douro  hc  tm'ncd  upon  his   adversary, 

July  22.  .  . 

and  by  a  succession  of  swift  and  skilful 
marches  brought  the  English  into  some  danger  of 
losing  their  communications  with  Portugal.  Welling- 
ton himself  now  retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca,  and 
there  gave  battle  (July  22).  A  decisive  victory  freed 
the  English  army  from  its  peril,  and  annihilated  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  Marmont's  strategy   and  speed. 
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The  French  were  so  heavily  defeated  that  they  had 
to  fall  back  on  Burgos.  Wellington  marched  upon 
Madrid.  At  his  approach  King  Joseph  fled  from  the 
capital,  and  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and 
to  meet  him  at  Valencia,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Wel- 
lington entered  Madrid  amidst  the  wild  rejoicing  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  then  turned  northwards  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  army  which  he  had  beaten  at 
Salamanca.  But  the  hour  of  his  final  success  was  not 
yet  come.  His  advance  upon  Madrid,  though  wise  as 
a  political  measure,  had  given  the  Frencli  northern 
army  time  to  rally.  He  was  checked  by  the  obstinate 
defence  of  Burgos;  and  finding  the  French  strength- 
ened by  the  very  abandonment  of  territory  which  his 
victory  had  forced  upon  them,  he  retired  Wellington 
to  Portugal,  gfiving  to  King  Joseph  a  few  tugai.  °^ 
months*  more  precarious  enjoyment  of  his  vassal-sove- 
reignty before  his  final  and  irrevocable  overthrow. 

In  Spain  itself  the  struggle  of  the  nation  for  its 
independence  had  produced  a  political  revolution  as 
little  foreseen  by  the  Spaniards  as  by  Napoleon  himself 
when  the  conflict  began.     When,  in  1808,     _ 

°  The  war  ezdtei 

the  people  had  taken  up  arms  for  its  JT^^t'iS 
native  dynasty,  the  voices  of  those  who 
demanded  a  reform  in  the  abuses  of  the  Bourbon 
government  had  scarcely  been  heard  amid  the  tumult 
of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  Ferdinand.  There  existed, 
however,  a  group  of  liberally-minded  men  in  Sj)ain ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  the 
subsequent  successes  of  the  Spaniards,  had  overthrown 
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botli  the  old  r(»pressive  system  of  the  Bourbons  and 
that  whicli  Napoleon  attempted  to  put  in  its  place, 
the  opinions  of  these  men,  hitherto  scarcely  known  out- 
side the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintances,  suddenly 
became  a  power  in  the  country  through  the  liberation 
of  the  press.  Jovellanos,  an  upright  and  large-minded 
statesman,  who  had  sufiFered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the 
last  reign  in  consequence  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
progress,  now  represented  in  the  Central  Junta  the 
party  of  constitutional  reform.  The  Junta  itself  acted 
with  but  little  insight  or  sincerity.  A  majority  of  its 
members  neither  desired  nor  understood  the  great 
changes  in  government  which  Jovellanos  advocated; 
yet  the  Junta  itself  was  an  irregular  and  revolutionary 
body,  and  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  nation  in  order  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  old  legul  Councils  of  the 
monarchy,  wliich  possessed  not  only  a  better  formal 
right,  but  all  the  habits  of  authority.  The  victories  of 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals  at  the  end  of  1808,  and  the 
threatening-  attitude  both  of  the  old  official  bodies  and 
of  the  new  provincial  governments  which  had  sprung  up 
in  every  })art  of  the  kingdom,  extorted  from  the  Junta 
in  the  spring  of  ISO!)  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Cortes,  or  National  Parliament,  in 
the  following  year.  Once  made,  the  declaration  could 
not  be  nullified  or  withdrawn.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Junta,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  popular  opinions, 
restored  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  attempted  to 
sui)pre>s  the  liberal  journals.  The  current  of  political 
agitation  swept  steadily  on ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
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year  1809  the  conflict  of  parties,  which  Spain  was 
henceforward  to  experience  in  common  with  the  other 
Mediterranean  States,  had  fairly  hegun. 

The  Spanish  Liberals  of  1809  made  the  same  attack 
upon  despotic  power,  and  upheld  the  same  Spanish  liberabi 
theories  of  popular  right,  as  the  leaders  of  ^^^'^ 
the  French  nation  twenty  years  before.  Against  them 
was  ranged  the  whole  force  of  Spanish  officialism, 
soon  to  be  supported  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  outset,  however,  the  Liberals  care- 
fully avoided  infringing  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Church.  Thus  accommodating  its  policy  to  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  the  party  of  reform  gathered  strength 
throughout  the  year  1809,  as  disaster  after  disaster 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  people  against  both  the  past 
and  the  present  holders  of  power.  It  was  determined 
by  the  Junta  that  the  Cortes  should  assemble  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1810.  According  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  Spain,  each  of  the  Three  Estates,  the  Clergy,  the 
Nobles,  and  the  Commons,  would  have  been  represented 
in  the  Cortes  by  a  separate  assembly.  The  opj)onents 
of  reform  pressed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  nie(lia3val 
order;  the  Liberals  declared  for  a  single  Chamber;  the 
Junta,  guided  by  Jovellanos,  adopted  a  middle  course, 
and  decided  that  the  higher  clergy  and  nobles  should  be 
jointly  represented  by  one  Chamber,  the  Commons  by 
a  second.  Writs  of  election  had  already  been  issued, 
when  the  Junta,  driven  to  Cadiz  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  and  assailed  alike  by  Liberals,  by 
reactionists,    and  by   city   mobs,  ended  its  ineli'ective 
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career,  and  resigned  its  powers  into  the  liands  of  a 
Eegency,  composed  of  five  persons  (Jan.  30,  1810). 
Had  the  Eegency  immediately  taken  steps  to  assemble 
the  Cortes,  Spain  would  probably  have  been  content 
with  the  moderate  reforms  which  two  Chambers,  formed 
according  to  the  plans  of  Jovellanos,  would  have 
been  likely  to  sanction.  The  Regency,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  keep  power  in  its  own  hands,  and  ignored 
the  promise  which  the  Junta  had  given  to  the  nation. 
Its  policy  of  obstruction,  which  was  continued  for 
months  after  the  time  when  the  Cortes  ought  to  lave 
assembled,  threw  the  Liberal  party  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  extremes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  revolution 
instead  of  reform.  At  length  a  report  that  Ferdinand 
was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  King  Joseph,  and 
to  accept  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  from  the 
usurper  himself*,  forced  the  Regency  to  convoke  the 
Cortes.  But  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  to  create 
an  Upper  House  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  popular 
Assembly.  A  single  Chamber  was  elected,  and  elected 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz  itself;  for  the 
representatives  of  districts  where  the  presence  of  French 
soldiery  rendered  election  impossible  were  chosen  by 
refugees  from  those  districts  actually  within  Cadiz, 
amid  the  tumults  of  political  passion  which  stir  a  great 
city  in  time  of  war  and  revolution. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1810,  the  Cortes  opened. 
Its  first  act  was  to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
its  next  act  to  declare  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  In 
every   debate   a  spirit   of  bitter   hatred    towards    the 
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old  system  of  government  and  of  deep  distrust  towards 
Ferdinand  himself  revealed  itself  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Liberal  deputies,  although  made  by  ^€ 
no  one  in  the  Assembly  dared  to  avow  the 
least  want  of  loyalty  towards  the  exiled  House.  The 
Liberals  knew  how  deep  was  the  love  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  their  Prince  ;  but  they  resolved  that,  if  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  his  throne,  he  should  return  without 
the  power  to  revive  the  old  abuses  of  Bourbon  rule.  Li 
this  spirit  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion for  Spain.  The  Crown  was  treated  as  the  antago- 
nist and  corrupter  of  the  people ;  its  executive  powers 
were  jealously  reduced ;  it  was  confronted  by  an  As- 
sembly to  be  elected  every  two  years,  and  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  were  prohibited  both  from  holding 
office  under  the  Crown  and  from  presenting  themselves 
for  re-election  at  the  end  of  their  two  years'  seivice.  A 
Representative  Body  thus  excluded  from  all  possibility 
of  gaining  any  practical  acquaintance  with  public  affairs 
was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  every  branch  of 
government. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  which,  under  the  fire  of 
the  French  artillery  now  encompassing  Cadiz,  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  proclaimed  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1812.  Its  principles  had  excited  the  most  vehement 
opposition  within  the  Assembly  itself;  by 
the  nation,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which     a^iin«tthe&o. 

^  stitutiou. 

was  in  communication  with  Cadiz,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  received  with  enthusiasm.     The  Liberals, 
who  had  triumphed  over  their  opponents  in  the  debates 
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in  the  Assembly,  believed  that  their  own  victoiy  was  the 
victory  of  the  Spanish  people  over  the  forces  of  despotism. 
But  before  the  first  rejoicings  were  over  ominons  signs 
appeared  of  the  strength  of  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  Liberals  themselves  to  form  any 
effective  Government.  The  fanaticism  of  the  clergy 
was  excited  by  a  law  partly  ratifying  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries  begun  by  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  the 
enactments  of  the  Cortes  regarding  the  censorship  of 
religious  writings  threw  the  Church  into  open  revolt. 
In  declaring  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  the  Cortes  had 
expressly  guarded  themselves  against  extending  this 
freedom  to  religious  discussion;  the  clergy  now  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  Cortes  were  willing  to  grant  to  the  Bishops 
the  right  of  condemning  any  writing  as  heretical,  and  to 
enforce  by  meaiis  of  the  ordin.ary  tribunals  the  law  which 
declared  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  only  one  per- 
mitted in  Spain,  but  they  declined  to  restore  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  Office  (Feb.,  1813).  The  anathema 
of  the  Church  went  out  against  the  new  order.  Uniting 
with  the  partisans  of  absolutism,  whom  Wellington, 
provoked  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Liberals,  now 
took  under  his  protection,  the  clergy  excited  an  ignorant 
people  against  its  own  emancipators,  and  awaited  the 
time  when  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  a  combination 
of  all  the  interests  hostile  to  reform,  should  overthrow 
the  Constitution  which  the  Liberals  fondly  imagined  to 
have  given  freedom  to  Spain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

War  approaching  between  France  and  Russia — Policy  of  Fknssla — Harden- 
berg's  Ministry — Pruasia  forced  into  Alliance  with  Napoleon — Austrian 
Alliance — ^Napoleon's  Preparations — He  enters  Russia — Alexander  and  Bcr- 
nadotte — Flan  of  Russians  to  fight  a  battle  at  Drissa  frustrated— They 
retreat  on  Witepak — Sufferings  of  the  French — French  enter  Smolensko 
•»>Battle  of  Borodino:— Evacuation  of  Moscow — Moscow  Fired — The  Re- 
treat from  Moscow — French  at  Smolensko — Advance  of  Russian  Arniios 
from  North  and  South — Battle  of  Erasnoi — Passage  of  the  Borosiii'i  — 
French  reach  the  Niemen — Their  Numbers— Torek's  Convention  witli  the 
Bnssians — The  Czar  and  Stein — Russian  Army  enters  Prussia— Stein 
raises  East  Fknssia — ^Treaty  of  Ealisch — Prussia  declares  War — Enthu- 
■iasm  d  the  Nation — ^Idea  of  Oerman  Unity — ^The  Landwehr. 

War  between  France  and  Russia  was  known  to  be  im- 
minent  as  early  as  tbe  spring  of  1811.  The  approach  of 
the  conflict  was  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  the 
two  States  of  central  Europe  which  still  retained  some 
degree  of  independence.  The  Governments  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  been  drawn  together  by  misfor- 

O  "^  Austria     and 

tone.  The  same  ultimate  deliverance  formed  J*™«i»i°i»ii. 
the  secret  hope  of  both ;  but  their  danger  was  too  great  to 
permit  them  to  combine  in  open  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon's will.  In  spite  of  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  two  powers,  each  was  compelled  for  the  present  to 
accept  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  its  own  exist- 
ence. The  situation  of  Prussia  in  especial  was  one  of 
the  utmost  danger.  Its  territory  lay  directly  between 
the  French  Empire  and  Eussia;  its  fortresses  were  in 
OD  2 
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the  hands  of  Napoleon ;  its  resources  were  certain  to  be 
seized  by  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  armies.  Neutrality 
was  impossible,  however  much  desired  by  Prussia  itself; 
and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Government 
was  whether  Prussia  should  enter  the  war  as  the  ally  of 
France  or  of  Eussia.  Had  the  party  of  Stein  been  in 
power,  Prussia  would  have  taken  arms  against  Napo- 
leon at  every  risk.  Stein,  however,  was  in  exile ;  his 
friends,  though  strong  in  the  army,  were  not  masters 
of  the  Government ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
was  directed  by  a  statesman  who  trusted  more  to  time 
and  prudent  management  than  to  desperate  resolves. 
Hai^enbdg't        Hardenbcrg  had  been  recalled  to  office  in 

.1810,  to  continue  the  great  measures  of 
civil  reform  which  had  been  broken  off  two  years  before. 
The  machinery  of  Government  was  reconstructed  upon 
principles  laid  down  by  Stein;  agrarian  reform  was 
carried  still  farther  by  the  al)olition  of  peasant's 
service,  and  the  partition  of  peasant's  land  between 
the  occupant  and  his  lord ;  an  experiment,  though 
a  very  ill-managed  one,  was  made  in  the  forms  of 
constitutional  Government  by  the  convocation  of  three 
successive  assemblies  of  the  Notables.  On  the  part  of 
the  privileged  orders  Hardenberg  encountered  the  most 
bitter  opposition ;  his  own  love  of  absolute  power  pre- 
vented him  from  winning  popular  confidence  by  any  real 
approach  towards  a  Eepresentative  System.  Nor  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Minister  of  a  character  to  excite 
enthusiasm.  A  true  patriot  at  heart,  he  seemed  at 
times  to  be  destitute   of  patriotism,  when   he  was  in 
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feet   only  destitute    of  the  power  to  reveal   his  real 
motives. 

Convinced  that  Prussia  could  not  remain  neutral 
in  the  coming  war,  and  helieviiig  some  relief 
from  its  present  hurdens  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
Hardenberg  determined  in  the  first  instance  to  offer 
Prussia's  support  to  Napoleon,  demanding 
in  return  for  it  a  reduction  of  the  payments     forei^  poucy. 

^    •'  1811. 

still  due  to  France,  and  the  removal  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  the  Prussian  army.  The  ofiFer  of 
the  Prussian  alliance  reached  Napoleon  in  the  spring  of 
1811 :  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  While  the 
Prussian  envoy  at  Paris  vainly  waited  for  an  audience*, 
masses  of  troops  advanced  from  the  Rhine  towards  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  the  French  garrisons  on  the  Oder 
were  raised  far  beyond  their  stipulated  strength.  The 
impression  made  at  Berlin  was  one  of  the  utmost  alarm, 
and  Hardenberg  ordered  the  generals  to  hold  tlieir 
troops  in  readiness  to  meet  a  sudden  attack.  In  July 
the  envoy  returned  from  Paris,  announcing  that  Napo- 
leon declined  even  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  Hardenberg.  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam now  wrote  to  the  Czar,  proposing  an  alliance  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Russia.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
report  of  Hardenberg's  military  preparations  reached 
Paris.  Napoleon  announced  that  if  they  were  not 
immediately  suspended  he  should  order  Davoust  to 
march  on  Berlin ;  and  he  presented  a  counter-proposi- 
tion for  a  Prussian  alliance,  which  was  in  fact  one  of 
unijualified  submission.     The  Government  had  to  decide 
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between  accepting  a  treaty  which  placed  Prussia  among 
Napoleon's  vassals,  or  instant  war.  Hardenberg, 
expecting  favourable  news  from  St.  Petersburg,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  war ;  but  the  Czar,  though  anxious 
for  the  support  of  Prussia,  had  determined  on  a  de- 
fensive plan  of  operations,  and  declared  that  he  could 
send  no  troops  beyond  the  Russian  frontier. 

Prussia  was  thus  left  to  face  Napoleon  alone.     Har- 

denbers:  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
jSiSSSf ^*F^t     proclaiming  a  war  for  life  or  death,  and  a 

treaty  was  signed  which  added  the  people 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  that  inglorious  crowd  which 
fouglit  at  Napoleon's  orders  against  whatever  remained 
of  independence  and  nationality  in  Europe.  (Feb.  24th, 
1812.)  Prussia  undertook  to  supply  Napoleon  with 
20,000  men  for  the  impending  campaign,  and  to  raise 
no  levies  and  to  give  no  orders  to  its  troops  without 
Naj)oleon's  consent.  Such  was  the  bitter  termination 
of  all  those  patriotic  hopes  and  efforts  which  had 
carried  Prussia  tlirough  its  darkest  days.  Hardenberg 
himself  might  make  a  merit  of  bending  before  the 
storm,  and  of  preserving  to  Prussia  the  means  of  striking 
when  the  time  should  come  ;  but  the  simpler  instincts 
of  the  patriotic  party  felt  his  submission  to  be  the  very 
surrender  of  national  existence.  Stein  in  his  exile 
denounced  tlie  Minister  with  unsparing  bitterness. 
Scharnliorst  nvsigned  his  post ;  many  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  Prussian  army  quitted  the  service  of  King  Frede- 
rick William  in  order  to  join  the  Bussians  in  the  last 
struggle  for  European  liberty. 
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The  alliance  which  Napoleon  pressed  upon  Austria 
was  not  of  the  same  humiliating  character  as  that  which 
Prussia  was  forced  to  accept.  Both  Mettemich  and 
tlie  Emperor  Francis  would  have  preferred 

remain  neutral,  for  the  country  was  tria  with  Napo- 
Buffering  from  a  fearful  State-bank-  "^ 
ruptcy,  and  the  Government  had  been  compelled  to 
reduce  its  paper  money,  in  which  all  debts  and 
salaries  were  payable,  to  a  fifth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Napoleon,  however,  insisted  on  Austria's  co-operatiun. 
The  family-relations  of  the  two  Emperors  pointed  to  a 
dose  alliance,  and  the  reward  which  Napoleon  held  out 
to  Austria,  the  restoration  of  the  Illyriim  provinces, 
was  one  of  the  utmost  value.  Nor  was  the  Austrian 
contingent  to  be  treated,  like  the  Prussian,  as  a  mere 
French  army-corps.  Its  operations  were  to  be  separate 
from  those  of  the  French,  and  its  command  was  to  be 
held  by  an  Austrian  general,  subordinate  only  to 
Napoleon  himself.  On  these  terms  Mettemich  was 
not  unwilling  to  enter  the  campaign.  He  satisfied 
his  scruples  by  inventing  a  strange  diplomatic  form 
in  which  Austria  was  still  described  as  a  neutral, 
although  she  took  part  in  the  war ;  *  and  felt 
as  little  compunction  in  uniting  with  France  as 
in  explaining  to  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  that  the  union  was  a  hypocritical  one.  The 
Sovereign  who  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  Sovereigns  who  sent  their  troops  to  Napoleon's 
Bupporfc,  perfectly  well  imderstood  one  another's  position. 

*  Meiternich,  M^oires,  L  119. 
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The  Prussian  corps,  watched  and  outnumbered  by  the 
Frencli,  might  have  to  fight  the  Russians,  because  they 
could  not  help  it;  the  Austrians,  directed  by  their 
own  commander,  would  do  no  serious  harm  to  the 
Russians  as  long  as  the  Russians  did  no  harm  to  them. 
Should  the  Czar  succeed  in  giving  a  good  account  of 
his  adversary,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
a  settlement  with  his  adversary's  forced  allies. 

The  Treaties  which  gave  to  Napoleon  the  hollow 

support  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed 
NaiK)ie«m  for  in-     earfv  iu  thc  vcar  1812.     During:  the  next 

three  months  all  Northern  Germany  was 
covered  with  enormous  masses  of  troops  and  waggon- 
trains,  on  their  way  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 
No  expedition  had  ever  been  organised  on  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  scale  of  the  invasion  of 
Russia.  In  all  the  wars  of  the  French  since  1793  the 
enemy's  country  had  furnished  their  armies  with  sup- 
plies, and  the  generals  had  trusted  to  their  own  exer- 
tions for  everything  but  guns  and  ammunition.  Such  a 
method  could  not,  however,  be  followed  in  an  invasion 
of  Russia.  The  country  beyond  the  Niemen  was  no 
well-stocked  garden,  like  Lorabardy  or  Bavaria.  Provi- 
sions for  a  mass  of  450,000  men,  with  all  the  means 
of  transport  for  carrying  them  far  into  Russia,  had 
to  be  collected  at  Dantzig  and  the  fortresses  of  the 
Vistula.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  unfortunate 
countries  whose  position  now  made  them  Napoleon's 
harvest-field  and  storehouse.  Prussia  was  forced  to 
supplement  its  military  assistance  with  colossal  grants 
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of  supplies.  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  troops  upon  the 
march  through  Germany  lived  at  the  expense  of  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed ;  in  West- 
phalia  such  was  the  ruin  caused  by  military  requisi- 
tions that  King  Jerome  wrote  to  Napoleon,  warning  him 
to  fear  the  despair  of  men  who  had  nothing  more  to  lose. 
At  length  the  vast  stores  were  collected,  and  the 
invading  army  reached  the  Vistula.  Napoleon  himself 
quitted  Paris  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Sove- 
reifirns  at  Dresden.    The  eastward  movement     Ruwian frontier. 

O  ^  June,  1812. 

of  the  army  continued.  The  Polish  and 
East  Prussian  districts  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  combats  of  1807  were  again  traversed  by  French 
columns.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  order  was  given 
to  cross  the  Niemen,  and  enter  Eussian  territory.  Out 
of  600,000  troops  whom  Napoleon  had  organised  for 
this  campaign  450,000  were  actually  upon  the  frontier. 
Of  these,  300,000  formed  the  central  army,  under  Na- 
poleon's own  command,  at  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen ; 
to  the  north,  at  Tilsit,  there  was  formed  a  corps  of 
95,000,  which  included  the  contingent  furnished  by 
Prussia;  the  Austrians,  under  Schwarzenberg,  with  a 
small  French  division,  lay  to  the  south,  on  the  borders  of 
Galicia.  Against  the  main  army  of  Napoleon,  the  real 
invading  force,  the  Russians  could  only  bring  up  150,000 
men.  These  were  formed  into  the  First  and  Second 
Armies  of  the  West.  The  First,  or  Northern  Army, 
with  which  the  Czar  himself  was  present,  numbered 
about  IJO^OOO,  under  ttxe  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly; 
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the  Second  Army,  half  that  strength,  was  led  by  Prince 
Bagration.  In  Southern  Poland  and  on  the  Lower 
NKemen  the  French  auxiliary  corps  were  faced  by  weak 
divisions.  In  all,  the  Bussians  had  only  220,000  men 
to  oppose  to  more  than  double  that  number  of  the 
enemy.  The  principal  reinforcements  which  they  had 
to  expect  were  from  the  armies  hitherto  engaged  with 
the  Turks  upon  the  Danube.  Alexander  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  Porte  at  the  cost  of 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Tilsit.  The  Danubian  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  Bessarabia,  were  restored  to  the 
Sultan,  in  order  that  Eussia  might  withdraw  its  forces 
Alexander  and    ^^'^^  ^hc  south.      Bemadottc,  the   Crown 

Prmce  of  bweden,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  tlie  Czar  against  Napoleon.  In  return  for  the 
co-opcratiun  of  a  Swc'dish  army,  Alexander  undertook, 
with  an  indifference  to  national  right  worthy  of  Napo- 
leon himself,  to  wrest  Norway  from  Denmark,  and  to 
annex  it  to  the  Swedish  crown. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army  were  at  Wilna 
when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen.  It  was  unknown 
whether  the  French  intended  to  advance  upon  Moscow  or 
upon  St.  Petersburg ;  nor  had  any  systematic  plan  of  the 
campaign  been  adopted  by  the  Czar.  The  idea  of  falling 
back  before  the  enemy  was  indeed  familiar  in  Eussia 
since  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  and  there  was  no  want  of  good  counsel  in 
favour  of  a  defensive  warfare ;  but  neither  the  Czar  nor 
any  one  of  his  generals  understood  the  simple  theory  of 
a  retreat  in  which  no  battles  at  all  should  be  fought 
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The  most  that  was  understood  by  a  defensive  system 
was  the  occupation  of  an  entrenched  position  for  battle, 
and  a  retreat  to  a  second  line  of  entrenchments  before 
the  engagement  was  repeated.  The  actual  course  of  the 
campaign  was  no  result  of  a  profound  design,  it  resulted 
from  the  disagreement  of  the  generals'  plans,  and  the 
frustration  of  them  all.  It  was  intended 
in  the  first  instance  to   fight  a  battle  at    ^^^^^^    <^* 


Drissa,  on  the  river  Dwina.  In  this  posi- 
tion, which  was  supposed  to  coyer  the  roads  both  to 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  a  great  entrenched  camp 
had  been  formed,  and  here  the  Russian  army  was  to 
make  its  first  stand  against  Napoleon.  Accordingly,  as 
BOon  as  the  French  crossed  the  Niemen,  orders  were 
given  to  both  Barclay  and  Bagration  to  fall  back  upon 
Drissa.  But  the  movements  of  the  French  army  were 
too  rapid  for  the  Russian  commanders  to  effect  their  junc- 
tion. Bagration,  who  lay  at  some  distance  to  the  south, 
was  cut  off  from  his  colleague,  and  forced  to  retreat 
along  the  eastern  road  toward  WitepsL  Barclay,  who 
reached  Drissa  in  safety,  but  knew  himself    ^  _, 

**  BiuBiaii   armies 

to  be  unable  to  hold  it  alone  against  300,000  J^**^  ^l 
men,  evacuated  the  lines  without  waiting 
for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  fell  back  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  second  army.  The  first  move- 
ment of  defence  had  thus  failed,  and  the  Czar  now 
quitted  the  camp,  leaving  to  Barclay  the  command  of 
the  whole  Russian  forces. 

Napoleon   entered    Wilna,   the   capital  of  Russian 
Poland,  on  the   28th  June.      The   last  Russian  de« 
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tacliinents   had   only  left  it  a  few  hours  before;   but 

the  French  were  in  no  condition  for  im- 
PwnS^  traiw.     mediate  pursuit.     Before  the  army  reached 

the  Niemen  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of 
the  campaign  had  become  only  too  clear.  The  vast 
waggon-trains  broke  down  on  the  highways.  The 
stores  were  abimdant,  but  the  animals  which  had  to 
transport  them  died  of  exhaustion.  No  human  genius, 
no  perfection  of  foresight  and  care,  could  have 
achieved  the  enormous  task  which  Napoleon  had  under- 
taken. In  spite  of  a  year's  preparations,  the  French 
suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst  from  the  moment  that 
they  set  foot  on  Eussian  soil.  Thirty  thousand 
stragglers  had  left  the  army  before  it  reached  Wilna; 
twenty-five  thousand  sick  were  in  the  hospitals  ;  the 
transports  were  at  an  unknown  distance  in  the  rear. 
At  the  end  of  six  days*  march  from  the  Niemen, 
Napoleon  found  himself  compelled  to  halt  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  The  army  did  not  leave  Wilna  till  the 
16th  July,  when  Barclay  had  already  evacuated  the 
camp  at  Drissa.  When  at  length  a  march  became 
possible,  Napoleon  moved  upon  the  Upper  Dwina,  hop- 
ing to  intercept  Barclay  upon  the  road  to  Witepsk ;  but 
difficulties  of  transport  again  brought  him  to  a  halt,  and 
the  Eussian  commander  reached  Witepsk  before  his 
adversary.  Here  Barclay  drew  up  for  battle,  supposing 
Bagration's  army  to  be  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
south.  In  the  course  of  the  night  intelligence  arrived 
that  Bagration*s  army  was  nowhere  near  the  rallying- 
point,  but  had  been  driven  back  towards  Smolensko. 
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Barclay  immediately  gave  up  the  thought  of  fighting 
a  battle,  and  took  the  Smolensko  road  him- 

Barclay     and 

self,  leaving  his  watch-fires  burning.     His     at^^moieSS!^ 
movement  was  unperceived  by  the  French ;       ^* 
the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order,  and  the  two  severed 
Bussian  armies  at  length  effected  their  junction  at  a 
point  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  frontier. 

Napoleon,  disappointed  of  battle,  entered  Witepsk  on 
the  evening  after  the  Russians  had  abandoned  ^^  p^^ 
it  (July  28).  Barclay  8  escape  was,  for  the  ™*"  '^'• 
French,  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  it  ex- 
tinguished all  hope  of  crushing  the  larger  of  the  two 
Bussian  armies  by  overwhelming  numbers  in  one  great 
and  decisive  engagement.  The  march  of  the  French 
during  the  last  twelve  days  showed  at  what  cost  every 
further  step  must  be  made.  Since  quitting  Wilna  the 
50,000  sick  and  stragglers  had  risen  to  100,000.  Fevtr 
and  disease  struck  down  whole  regiments.  The  pro- 
visioning of  the  army  was  beyond  all  human  power. 
Of  the  200,000  men  who  still  remained,  it  might 
almost  be  calculated  in  how  many  weeks  the  last 
would  perish.  So  fearful  was  the  prospect,  that  Napo- 
leon himself  thought  of  abandoning  any  further  ad- 
vance until  the  next  year,  and  of  permitting  the  army 
to  enter  into  winter-quarters  upon  the  Dwina.  But 
the  conviction  that  all  Russian  resistance  would  end 
with  the  capture  of  Moscow  hurried  him  on.  The 
army  left  Witepsk  on  the  13th  August,  and  follow<?d  the 
Bussians  to  Smolensko.  Here  the  entire  Russian  army 
clamoured  for  battle.    Barclay  stood  alone  in  perc^  v  i  ng 
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the  necessity  for  retreat.  The  generals  caballed  against 
him ;  the  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of  mutiny ;  the 
Czar  himself  wrote  to  express  his  impatience  for  an 
attack  upon  the  French.  Barclay  nevertheless  persisted 
in  his  resolution  to  abandon  Smolensko.  He  so  far 
yielded  to   the  army  as   to   permit  the  rearguard  to 

engage  in  a  bloody  struggle  with  the 
Bmoiencko.       Frcnch  whcu  tliev  assaulted  the  town :  but 

Aug.ia  ^  -^  ' 

the  evacuation  was  completed  under  cover 
of  night;  and  when  the  French  made  their  entrance 
into  Smolensko  on  the  next  morning  they  found  it 
deserted  and  in  ruins.  The  surrender  of  Smolensko 
was  the  last  sacrifice  that  Barclay  could  extort  from 
Eussian  pride.  He  no  longer  opposed  the  universal 
cry  for  battle,  and  the  retreat  was  continued  only 
with  the  intention  of  halting  at  the  first  strong  posi- 
tion. Barclay  himself  was  surveying  a  battle- 
ground when  he  heard  that  the  command  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  Czar  had  been  forced 
by  national    indignation   at   the  loss  of  Smolensko  to 

remove  this  able  soldier,  who  was  a  Livo- 
■eded  bj  Kutu-     uiau  bv  birth,  and  to  transfer  the  command 

•off.  •' 

to   KutiisofF,  a  thorough  Eussian,  whom  a 
life-time  spent  in  victories  over  the  Turks  had  made,  in 
spite  of  his  defeat  at  Austerlitz,  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
When  Kutusoff  reached  the  camp,  the  prolonged 

miseries  of  the  French  advance  had  already 
vance    from     reduced  thc  invaders  to  the  number  of  the 

Buiulcnako. 

army  opposed  to  them.  As  far  as  Smolensko 
the  French  had  at  least  not  suflered  from  the  hostility 
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of  the  population,  who  were  Poles,  not  Russians.  On 
reaching  Smolensko  they  entered  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  fanatical  enemy.  The  villages  were 
burnt  down  by  their  inhabitants,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  cattle  driven  into  the  woods.  Every  day's 
inarch  onward  from  Smolensko  cost  the  French  3,000 
men.  On  reaching  the  river  Moskwa  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  175,000  out  of  Napoleon's  300,000  soldiers 
were  in  the  hospitals,  or  missing,  or  dead.  The  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  received  reinforcements  which 
covered  their  losses  at  Smolensko;  and  although  de- 
tachments had  been  sent  to  support  the  army  of  Ri<(a, 
Kutusoff  was  still  able  to  place  125,000  men  in  tlie 
field. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  Russian  army  drew  up 
for  battle  at  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  seventy  miles 
west  of  the  capital.  At  early  morning  ou  the  7th  the 
French  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  battle  was,  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  the  most  sanguinary  of 
modem  times.  Torty  thousand  French,  thirty  thousand 
Russians  were  struck  down.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  ground, 
but  the  Russians,  unbroken  in  their  order,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
had  only  retreated  to  a  second  line  of  ^^-^' ^^^'-^ 
defence.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory;  neither  had 
won  it.  It  was  no  catastrophe  such  as  Naj)oleon  re- 
quired for  the  decision  of  the  war;  it  was  no  triumph 
suflicient  to  save  Russia  from  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
its  capifcil.  Kutusoff  had  sustained  too  heavy  a  loss  to 
far;e  the  French  beneath  the  walls  of  Moscow.     Peace 
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was  no  nearer  for  the  70«000  men  who  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  fight.  The  French  steadily  advanced ; 
the  Bussians  retreated  to  Moscow,  and  evacuated  the 
capital  when  their  generals  decided  that  they  could 
not  encounter  the  French  assault.  The  Holy  City  was 
left  undefended  before  the  invader.  But  the  departure 
of  the  army  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  evacuation. 
The  inhabitants,  partly  of  their  own  free  will,  partly 
_^    ^      _^     under  the    compulsion    of    the    Governor, 

Evacoatioii     of  -'^  ' 

SS^mSS!?    abandoned  the  city  in  a  mass.     No  gloomy 

or  excited  crowd,  as  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
thronged  the  streets  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  great 
conqueror,  when  on  the  14th  September  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  Moscow.  His  troops  marched  through 
silent  and  deserted  streets.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
Kremlin  Napoleon  received  the  homage  of  a  few 
foreigners,  who  alone  could  be  collected  by  his  servants 
to  tender  to  him  the  submission  of  the  city. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  night 
after  Napolecm's  entry,  fires  broke  out  in 
dmerent  parts  of  Moscow.  They  were 
ascribed  at  the  first  to  accident;  but  when  on  the 
next  day  the  French  saw  the  flames  gaining  ground 
in  every  direction,  and  found  that  all  the  means  for 
extinguishing  fire  had  been  removed  from  the  city, 
they  understood  the  doom  to  which  Moscow  had  been 
devoted  by  its  own  defenders.  Count  Eostopchin,  the 
governor,  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  Moscow 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Czar.  The  doors  of  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open.     Bostopchin  gave  the  signal 
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by  setting  fire  to  his  own  palace,  and  let  loose  his  bands 
of  incendiaries  over  the  whole  of  the  city.  For  five 
days  the  flames  rose  and  fell :  when,  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  the  last  fires  ceased,  three-fourths  of  Moscow 
lay  in  ruins. 

Such  was  the  prize  for  which  Napoleon  had  sacrific(*d 
200,000    men,     and    engulfed     the     weak 

.  A     1   .  .         I  ^        ■,  .|  Napoleon     at 

remnant    of    his    army  six    hundred    miles     Mos^row.  8«pt 

•'  14-Oct.  19. 

deep  in  an  enemy's  country.  Through 
all  the  terrors  of  the  advance  Nai^leon  had  held  fast 
to  the  belief  that  Alexander's  resistance  would  end  with 
the  fall  of  his  caj)ital.  The  events  that  accompanied  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Moscow  shook  his  confidence ; 
yet  even  now  Napoleon  could  not  believe  that  the  Czar 
remained  firm  against  all  thoughts  of  jxace.  His  cxpcj- 
rience  in  all  earlier  wars  had  given  him  confidence  in 
the  power  of  one  conspicuous  disaster  to  unhinge  the 
resolutions  of  kings.  His  trust  in  the  de(^i)oning  im- 
pression made  by  the  fall  of  Mt>scow  was  fostorod  by 
negotiations  begun  by  KutusofF  lor  the  very  purpose  of 
delaying  the  French  retreat.  For  live  weeks  Napoleon 
remained  at  i^Ioscow  as  if  spell-bound,  unable  to  con- 
vince himself  of  his  powerlessness  to  break  Alexander's 
determination,  unable  to  face  a  retreat  which  would 
display  to  all  Europe  the  failure  of  his  arms  and  the 
termination  of  his  career  of  victory.  At  length  the 
approach  of  winter  forced  him  to  action.  It  was  im- 
possible to  provision  the  army  at  Moscow  during  the 
winter  months,  even  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  fi^ar 
from  the  enemy.  Even  the  mocking  overtures  of 
IB 
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Kutusoff  had  ceased.  The  frightful  reality  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  On  the  19th  October  the  order 
for  retreat  was  given.  It  was  not  the  destruction  of 
Moscow,  but  the  departure  of  its  inhabitants,  that  had 
brought  the  conqueror  to  ruin.  Above  two  thousand 
houses  were  still  standing ;  but  whether  the  buildings 
remained  or  perished  made  little  difference ;  the  whole 
value  of  the  capital  to  Napoleon  was  lost  when  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he  could  have  forced  to  procure 
supplies  for  his  army,  disappeared.  Vienna  and  Berlin 
had  been  of  such  incalculable  service  to  Napoleon 
because  the  whole  native  administration  placed  itself 
under  his  orders,  and  every  rich  and  important  citizen 
became  a  hostage  for  the  actiN^ity  of  all  the  rest.  When 
the  French  gained  Moscow,  they  gained  nothing  beyond 
the  supplies  which  were  at  that  moment  in  the  city.  All 
was  lost  to  Napoleon  when  the  class  who  in  other  capitals 
had  been  his  instruments  fled  at  his  approach.  The  con- 
flagration of  Moscow  acted  upon  all  Europe  as  a  signal 
of  inextinguishable  national  hatred ;  as  a  military  opera- 
tion it  neither  accelerated  the  retreat  of  Napoleon,  nor 
added  to  the  miseries  which  his  army  had  to  undergo. 
The  Trench  forces  which  quitted  Moscow  in  October 

Napoleon  leaves  numbered  about  100,000  men.  Eeinforce- 
MoBcow.  Oct.  19.  j^gj^^g  j^jj^  come  in  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  cityj  and  the  health  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  in  some  degree  restored  by  a  month's  rest. 
Everything  now  depended  upon  gaining  a  line  of 
retreat  where  food  could  he  found.  Though  but  a  third 
part  of  the  army  which  entered  Eussia  in  the  summer, 
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the  army  which  left  Moscow  was  still  large  enough  to 
protect  itself  against  the  enemy,  if  allowed  to  retreat 
through  a  fresh  country ;  if  forced  back  upon  the  de- 
vastated line  of  its  advance  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  escape  destruction.  Napoleon  therefore  determined 
to  make  for  Kaluga,  on  the  south  of  Moscow,  and  to 
endeavour  to  gain  a  road  to  Smolensko  far  distant  from 
that  by  which  he  had  come.  The  army  moved  from 
Moscow  in  a  southern  direction.  But  its  route  had 
been  foreseen  by  Kutusoff.  At  the  end  of  four  days' 
march  it  was  met  by  a  Bussian  corps  at  Jaroslavitz.  A 
bloody  struggle  left  the  French  in  possession  of  the 
road:  they  continued  their  advance;  but  it  was  only  to 
find  that  KutusofE  with  his  full  strength  had  occupied  a 
line  of  heights  further  south,  and  barred  the  way  to 
Kaluga.  The  effort  of  an  assault  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  the   French.       Napoleon   surveyed    the 

,  ...  1  •iiif»ii        FotocnI  to  retreat 

enemy  s  position,  and  recognised  the  ratal  by  the  same 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  march  south- 
wards, and  returning  to  the  wasted  road  by  which  he 
had  advanced.  The  meaning  of  the  backward  move- 
ment was  quickly  understood  by  the  army.  From  the 
moment  of  quitting  Jaroslavitz,  disorder  and  despair 
increased  with  every  march.  Thirty  thousand  men  were 
lost  upon  the  road  before  a  pursuer  appeared  in  siglit. 
When,  on  the  2nd  November,  the  army  reach(*d 
Wiazma,  it  numbered  no  more  than  05,000  men. 

Kutusoff  was  unadventurous  in  pursuit.  The 
necessity  of  moving  his  army  along  a  Kutu«,ff  fouow. 
parallel     road     south    of    the    French    in     ^^^^^^"^ 

BBS 
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drder  to  avoid  starvation  diminished  the  opportunities 
for  attack ;  but  the  general  himself  disliked  risking  his 
forces,  and  preferred  to  see  the  enemy's  destruction 
eflfected  by  the  elements.  At  Wiazma,  where,  on  the 
3rd  November,  the  French  were  for  the  first  time 
attacked  in  force,  KutusoflTs  own  delay  alone  saved 
them  from  total  ruin.  In  spite  of  heavy  loss  the 
French  kept  possession  of  the  road,  and  secured  their 
retreat  to  Smolensko,  where  stores  of  food  had  been 
accumulated,  and  where  other  and  less  exhausted 
French  troops  were  at  hand. 

Up  to  the  6th  of  Noven*ber  the  weather  had  been 
sunny   and   dry.      On   the   6th   the   lonff- 

RiMt     Not.  «.  •'  ''  ° 

delayed  terrors  of  Russian  winter  broke 
upon  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Snow  darkened 
the  air,  and  hid  the  last  traces  of  vegetation  from 
the  starving  cavalry  trains.  The  temperature  sank  at 
times  to  forty  degrees  of  frost.  Death  came,  some- 
times in  the  unfelt  release  from  misery,  sometimes 
in  horrible  forms  of  mutilation  and  disease.  Both 
armies  were  exposed  to  the  same  sufferings ;  but  the 
Russians  had  at  least  such  succour  as  their  countrymen 
could  give:  where  the  French  sank,  they  died.  The 
order  of  war  disappeared  under  conditions  which  made 
life  itself  the  accident  of  a  meal  or  of  a  place  by  the 
camp-fire.  Though  most  of  the  French  soldiery  con- 
tinued to  carry  their  arms,  the  Guard  alone 
Bnioiensko.  kept  its  Separate  formation;  the  other  regi- 
ments marched  in  confused  masses.  From 
the   9th  to   the   13  th    of   November    these    starving 
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bands  arrived  one  after  another  at  Smolensko,  expecting 
tliat  here  their  sniTerings  would  end.  But  the  or- 
ganisation for  distributing  the  stores  accumulated  in 
Smolensko  no  longer  existed.  The  perishing  crowds 
were  left  to  find  shelter  wherever  they  could ;  sacks  of 
com  were  thrown  to  them  for  food. 

It  was  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  give  his  wearied 
soldiers  rest,  for  new  Eussian  armies  were     Ruadan  armies 

-  •  M  .1  ji  111  ii         from  north  and 

advancing:  from  the  north  and  the  south     south  attempt  to 

o  cnt   o£F   French 

to  cut  off  their  retreat.  From  the  Danube  '**^'* 
and  from  the  Baltic  Sea  troops  were  pressing  for- 
ward to  their  meeting-point  upon  the  rear  of  the 
invader.  Witgenstein,  moving  southwards  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Dwina,  had  overpowered  tlie  French 
corps  stationed  upon  that  river,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Witepsk.  The  army  of  Bucharest,  which  had 
been  toiling  northwards  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
August,  had  advanced  to  within  a  few  days*  marcb  of 
its  meeting-point  with  the  army  of  the  Dwina  upou  the 
line  of  Napoleon's  communications.  Before  Napoieon 
reached  Smolensko  he  sent  orders  to  Victor,  who  was 
at  Smolensko  with  some  reserves,  to  march  against 
Witgenstein  and  drive  him  back  upon  the  Dwina. 
Victor  set  out  on  his  mission.  During  the  short 
halt  of  Napoleon  in  Smolensko,  Kutusoff  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  west  of  the  French,  and  took  _ 
post  at  Krasnoi,  thirty  miles  further  on  the  ^^''-  "* 
road  by  which  Napoleon  had  to  pass.  The  retreat  of 
the  French  seemed  to  be  actually  cut  off.  Hal  the 
Sussian  general  dared  to  face  Napoleon  and  his  Quaids, 
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he  miglit  have  held  the  French  in  check  until  the 
arrival  of  the  two  auxiliary  armies  from  the  north  and 
south  enabled  him  to  capture  Napoleon  with  his  entire 
force.  Kutusoff,  however,  preferred  a  partial  and  cer- 
tain  victory  to  a  struggle  with  Napoleon  for  life  or 
death.  He  permitted  Napoleon  and  the  Guard  to  pass 
by  unattacked,  and  then  fell  upon  the  hinder  divisions  of 
the  French  army.  (Nov.  17.)  These  unfortunate  troops 
were  successively  cut  to  pieces.  Twenty-six  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.  Ney,  with  a  part  of  the  rear- 
guard, only  escaped  by  crossing  the  Dnieper  on  the  ice. 
Of  the  army  that  had  quitted  Moscow  there  now  re- 
mained but  10,000  combatants  and  20,000  followers. 
Kutusoff  himself  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion that  he  could  carry  the  pursuit  no  further, 
and  entered  into  quarters  upon  the  Dnieper. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  battle  at  Krasnoi  that 
,.. ,    . .    „       the  divisions  of  Victor,    coming  from  the 

\  ic-tor  joins  Na-  '  o 

iH)ieon.  direction   of   the  Dwina,  suddenly  encoun- 

tered the  remnant  of  Napoleon's  army.  Though  aware 
that  Napoleon  was  in  retreat,  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  calamities  that  had  befallen  him,  and  were  struck 
with  amazement  when  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  they 
met  with  what  seemed  more  like  a  miserable  troop 
of  captives  than  any  part  of  an  army  upon  the  march. 
Victor's  soldiers  of  a  more  auxiliary  corps  found  them- 
selves more  than  double  the  effective  strength  of  the 
whole  army  of  Moscow.  Their  arrival  again  placed 
Napoleon  at  the  lu^ad  of  30,000  disciplined  troops, 
and  gave   the  French  a   gleam  of  victory  in  the  last 
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and  seemingly  most  hopeless  straggle  in  tlie  campaign. 
Admiral  Tcliitchagoff,  in  command  of  the  array  marching 
from  the  Danube,  had  at  length  reached  the  line  of 
Napoleon's  retreat,  and  established  himself  at  Borisov, 
where  the  road  through  Poland  crosses  the  river  Bere- 
sina.  The  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  and 
Tchitchagoff  opened  communication  with  Witgeustein's 
army,  which  lay  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  retreat  of  the  Trench  was  now  finally 
intercepted,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  inevitable. 
Yet  even  in  this  hopeless  situation  the  military  skill 
and  daring  of  the  French  worked  with  something  of 
its  ancient  power.  The  army  reached  the  Beresina; 
Napoleon    succeeded    in    withdrawing    the 

/.  .T  1  •     1  p  Poasaffe  of  the 

enemy  irom  tlie  real  pomt  or  passage :  Beresma.  Nov. 
bridges  were  thrown  across  the  river,  and 
after  desperate  fighting  a  great  part  of  the  army  made 
good  its  footing  upon  the  western  bank  (Nov.  28).  But 
the  losses  even  among  the  effective  trooi)s  were 
enormous.  The  fate  of  the  miserable  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed them,  torn  by  the  cannon-fire  of  the  Russians, 
and  precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  breaking  of  one 
of  the  bridges,  has  made  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  a 
synonym  for  the  utmost  degree  of  human  woe. 

This  was  the  last  engagement  fought  by  the  army. 
The  Guards  still  preserved  their  order:  Marshal  Ney 
still  found  soldiers  capable  of  turning  upon  the  pursuer 
with  his  own  steady  and  unflagging  courage ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  struggled  forward  in  confus^^d  crowds, 
harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  and  laying  down  their  arms 
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by  thousands  before  the  enemy.  The  frost,  which  had 
broken  up  on  the  1 9th,  returned  on  the  80th  of  Novem- 
ber with  even  greater  severity.  Twenty  thousand  fresh 
troops  which  joined  the  army  between  the  Beresina 
and  Wilna  scarcely  arrested  the  process  of  dissolution. 
On  the  3rd  of  December  Napoleon  quitted  the  army. 
Wilna  itself  was  abandoned  with  all  its  stores;  and 
ftendiiMdithe    whcu  at  length  the  fugitives  reached  the 

Niemen,  they  numbered  in  all  little  more 
than  20,000.  Here,  six  months  earlier,  three  himdred 
thousand  men  had  crossed  with  Napoleon.  Ninety 
thousand  more  had  joined  the  army  in  the  course  of 
its  retreat.  Of  all  this  host  scarcely  the  twentieth  part 
reached  the  Prussian  frontier.  A  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Bussians; 
a  greater  number  had  perished.  Of  the  20,000  men 
who  now  beheld  the  Niemen,  probably  not  7,000  had 
crossed  with  Napoleon.  In  the  presence  of  a  cata- 
strophe so  overwhelming  and  so  unparalleled  the  Bussian 
generals  might  well  be  content  with  their  own  share 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  Yet  the  event  proved 
that  KutusofF  had  done  ill  in  sparing  the  extreraest 
effort  to  capture  or  annihilate  his  foe.  Not  only 
was  Napoleon's  own  escape  the  pledge  of  continued 
war,  but  the  remnant  that  escaped  with  him  pos- 
sessed a  military  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
insignificant  numbers.  The  best  of  the  army  w^ere 
the  last  to  succumb.  Out  of  those  few  thousands  who 
endured  to  the  end  a  very  large  proportion  were  veteran 
oOicers,  who  immediately  took  their  place  at  the  head  of 
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Napoleon's  newly-raised  armies,  and  gave  to  them  a 
military  efficiency  soon  to  be  bitterly  proved  by  Europe 
on  many  a  German  battle-field. 

Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  lost  to  a  con- 
queror who  could  still  stake  the  lives  of  half  a  million 
more.  The  material  power  of  Napoleon,  though  largely, 
%va8  not  fatally,  diminished  by  the  Russian  campaign ; 
it  was  through  its  moral  effect,  first  i)roved  in  the 
action  of  Prussia,  that  the  retreat  from  Moscow  created 
a  new  order  of  things  in  Europe.  The  Prussian  con- 
tingent, commanded  by  General  Yorck,  lay  in  front  of 
Riga,  where  it-  formed  part  of  tlie  French  subsidiary 
army-corps  led  by  Marshal  Macdonald.  Early  in 
November  the  Russian  governor  of  Riga  addressed 
himself  to  Yorck,  assuring  him  that  Napoleon  was 
rained,  and  solicitinsf  Yorck  himself  to  take 

•        ,      "xr        ■%  11  1  J*  Torek   and    the 

up    arms  affamst    Mac<lonala,  or   to  retire     Pru-wian    con- 

'^    ^  °  ^  tingent  at  Big*. 

behind  the  Prussian  frontier.  Yorck  had 
no  evidence,  beyond  the  word  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander, of  the  extent  of  Napoleon's  losses ;  and  even 
if  the  facts  were  as  stated,  it  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Czar  might  not  be  inclined  to  take  vengeance 
on  Prussia  on  account  of  its  alliance  with  Napoleon. 
Yorck  returned  a  guarded  answer  to  the  Russian, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  Wilna  to  ascerfciin  the  real 
state  of  the  French  army.  On  the  8th  December  the 
officer  returned,  and  described  what  he  had  himself 
s(»en.  Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  commandant  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  the  Czar,  declaring  his  intention 
to   deal    with    Prussia  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy. 
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On  ihese  points  all  doubt  was  removed;  Torek's 
decision  was  thrown  upon  himself.  Yorck  was  a  rigid 
soldier  of  the  old  Prussian  type,  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  military  duty.  The  act  to  which  the  Eussian  com- 
mander invited  him,  and  which  tlie  younger  officers  were 
ready  to  hail  as  the  liberation  of  Prussia,  might  be  branded 
by  his  sovereign  as  desertion  and  treason.  Whatever 
scruples  and  perplexity  might  be  felt  in  such  a  situation 
by  a  loyal  and  obedient  soldier  were  felt  by  Yorck.  He 
nevertheless  chose  the  course  which  seemed  to  be  for  his 
country's  good ;  and  having  chosen  it,  he  accepted  all 
^    ,.  the  consequences  which  it  involved.    On  the 

Torek's  oonyen-  *■ 

nS^a^^^^     SOth  December   a   convention    was    signed 

30 

at  Tauroggen,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a 
truce,  practically  withdrew  the  Prussian  army  from 
Napoleon,  and  gave  the  Riissiaus  possession  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  momentous  character  of  the  act  was  recog- 
nised by  Napoleon  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Paris. 
Yorck 's  force  was  the  strongest  military  body  upon  the 
I\ussian  frontier;  united  with  Macdonald,  it  would  have 
forced  the  Russian  pursuit  to  stop  at  the  Niemen; 
abandoning  Napoleon,  it  brought  his  enemies  on  to  the 
Vistula,  and  threatened  incalculable  danger  by  its 
example  to  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  For  the  moment, 
however.  Napoleon  could  count  upon  the  spiritless 
obedience  of  Frederick  William.  In  the  midst  of  the 
French  regiments  that  garrisoned  Berlin,  the  King  wrote 
orders  pronouncing  Yorck's  convention  null  and  void, 
and  ordering  Yorck  himself  to  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
The  news  reached  the  loyal  soldier :  he  received  it  with 
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grief,  but  maintained  his  resolution  to  act  for  his 
country's  good.  "  With  bleeding  heart/'  he  wrote,  "  I 
burst  the  bond  of  obedience,  and  carry  on  the  war  upon 
my  own  responsibility.  The  army  desires  war  with 
France ;  the  nation  desires  it ;  the  King  himself  desires 
it,  but  his  will  is  not  free.  The  army  must  make  his 
will  free." 

Torek's  act  was  nothing  less  than  the  turning- 
point  in  Prussian  history.  Another  Thecwrand 
Prussian  at  this  great  crisis  of  Europe  ^*^' 
played  as  great,  though  not  so  conspicuous,  a  part. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  the  Czar 
had  requested  the  exile  Stein  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  aid  him  with  his  counsels  during  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  Stein  eagerly  accepted  the  call;  and  through- 
out the  campaign  he  encouraged  the  Czar  in  the  resolute 
resistance  which  the  Russian  nation  itself  required  of 
its  Government.  So  long  as  Fn^nch  soldiers  reniainc^d 
on  Russian  soil,  there  was  indeed  little  need  for  a 
foreigner  to  stimulate  the  Czar's  energies ;  but  when 
the  pursuit  had  gloriously  ended  on  the  Nienien,  the 
case  became  very  different.  Kutusoff  and  the  military 
party  were  disinclined  to  cany  the  war  into  Germany. 
The  Russian  army  had  itself  lost  three-fourths  of  its 
numbers;  Russian  honour  was  satisfied;  the  libera- 
tion of  Western  Europe  might  be  left  to  Western 
Europe  itself.  Among  the  politicians  who  surrounded 
Alexander  there  were  a  considerable  number,  including 
the  first  minister  Romanzoff,  who  still  believed  in  the 
good  policy  of  a  French   alliance.      These   were  the 
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influences  with  wliicli  Stein  Iiad  to  contend,  when  the 
question  arose  whether  Eussia  should  rest  satisfied 
with  its  own  victories,  or  summon  all  Europe  to  unite 
in  overthrowing  Napoleon's  tyranny.  No  record  re- 
mains of  the  stages  by  which  Alexander's  mind  rose 
to  the  clear  and  firm  conception  of  a  single  European 
interest  against  Napoleon ;  indications  exist  that  it  w.os 
Stein's  personal  influence  which  most  largely  affected  his 
decision.  Even  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war, 
when  the  forces  of  Russia  seemed  wholly  incapable  of 
chocking  Napoleon's  advance,  Stein  had  never  abandoned 
his  scheme  for  raising  the  German  nation  against 
Napoleon.  The  confidence  with  which  he  had  assured 
Alexander  of  ultimate  victory  over  the  invader  had 
b(»en  thoroughly  justified ;  the  triumph  which  he  had 
predicted  had  come  with  a  rapidity  and  completeness 
even  surpassing  his  hopes.  For  a  moment  Alexander 
identified  himself  with  the  statesman  who,  in  the  midst 
of  Germany's  humiliation,  had  been  so  resolute,  so  far- 
sighted,  so  aspiring.     The  minister  of  the  peace-party 

was  dismissed  :  Alexander  ordered  his  troops 

Alexander  enU.T8  ,  •iii  •  ii  toi* 

piuMHia.    Jan.,     to  aclvaHce  mto  rrussia,  and  charsred  Stem 

1813.  ^ 

himself  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
Prussian  districts  occupied  by  Russian  armies.  Stein's 
mission  was  to  arm  the  Landwehr,  and  to  gather  all 
the  resourees  of  the  country  for  war  against  Prance ;  his 
powers  were  to  continue  until  some  definite  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Czar. 

Armed  with  this  commission  from  a  foreign  sove- 
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reigii.    Stein   appeared  at  Konigsberg  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1818,  and  published  an  order  re- 

•    <.i  f*ii  •  <•  T^      J        Stein*!   oomini^ 

quinng  the  governor  of  the  province  of  East  rfon  from  aicx- 
Frussia  to  convoke  an  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  the  people.  Stein  would  have  desired 
Torek  to  appear  as  President  of  the  Assembly  ;  but 
Torek,  Hko  most  of  the  Prussian  officials,  was  alarmed 
and  indignant  at  Stein's  assumption  of  power  in  Prussia 
as  the  repreiV5ntative  of  the  Russian  Czar,  and  hesitated  to 
connect  himself  with  so  revolutionary  a  measure  as  the 
arming  of  the  people.  It  was  only  upon  the  condition 
that  Stein  himself  should  not  appear  in  the  Assembly 
that  Torek  consented  to  recognise  its  powers.  Tlie 
Assembly  met.  Torek  entered  the  house,  and  spoke  a 
few  soul-stirring  words.  His  undisguised  declaration  of 
war  with  France  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 
A  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Landwehr,  based  on 
Schamhorst's  plans  of  1808,  was  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  and  accepted.  Forty  thousand  men  were 
called  to  arms  in  a  province  which  in- 
cluded nothing:  west  of  the  Vistula.     The     PruaBU    anna. 

O  Jan.,  1818. 

nation  itself  had  begun  the  war,  and  left 
its  Government  no  choice  but  to  follow.  Stein's  task 
was  fulfilled;  and  he  retired  to  the  quarters  of 
Alexander,  unwilling  to  mar  by  the  appearance  of 
foreign  intervention  the  work  to  which  the  Prussian 
nation  had  now  committed  itself  beyond  power  of  recall. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Prussian  State,  while  its  King 
dissembled  before  the  French  in  Berlin,  to  possess  a 
soldier  brave  enough  to  emancipate   its  army,  and  a 
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3itizen  bold  enough  to  usurp  the  government  of  its 
provinces.  Frederick  William  forgave  Yorck  his  intre- 
pidit}' ;  Stein's  action  was  never  forgiven  by  the  timid 
and  jealous  sovereign  whose  subjects  he  had  summoned 
to  arm  themselves  for  their  country's  deliverance. 

The  Government  of  Berlin,  which  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  neither  been 
able  to  fight,  nor  to  deceive,  nor  to  be  honest,  wjis  at 
length  forced  by  circumstances  into  a  certain  effective- 
ness in  all  three  forms  of  action.  In  the  interval 
between  the  first  tidings  of  Napoleon's  disasters  and 
PoUcy  of  Har-  ^^®  announcement  of  Torek's  convention 
^^^^'  with    the  Russians,  Hardenberg  had  been 

assuring  Napoleon  of  his  devotion,  and  collecting  troops 
which  he  can»fully  prevented  from  joining  him.  The 
desire  of  tlie  King  was  to  gain  concessions  without  taking 
part  in  tlie  war  either  agaiust  Napoleon  or  on  his  side. 
When,  however,  the  balance  turned  more  decidedly 
against  Napoleon,  lie  grew  bolder ;  and  the  news  of 
Torek's  defection,  though  it  seriously  embarrassed  the 
Cal)inet  for  the  moment,  practically  decided  it  in  favour 
of  war  with  France.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
remove  Yorck  from  his  eoiiunand  received  private  in- 
structions to  liill  into  the  liands  of  the  Russians,  and  to 
inform  the  Czar  that,  if  his  troops  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Oder,  King  Frecleriek  William  would  be  ready  to  con- 
clude an  alliance.  Every  post  that  arrived  from  East 
Prussia  strengthened  the  warlike  resolutions  of  the 
Government.  At  length  the  King  ventured  on  the 
decisive  step  of  quitting  Berlin  and  placing  himself  at 
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Breslan  (Jan.  25.)  At  Berlin  lie  was  in  the  power 
of  the  French ;  at  Breslau  he  was  within  easy  reach  of 
Alexander.  The  significance  of  the  journey  could  not 
be  mistaken :  it  was  immediately  followed  by  open  pre- 
paration for  war  with  France.  On  the  3rd  of  February 
there  appeared  an  edict  inviting  volunteers  to  enrol 
themselves :  a  week  later  all  exemptions  from  mili- 
tary service  were  abolished,  and  tlie  entire  male  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-four  was  declared  liable  to  serve.  General 
Knesebeck  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Czar, 
which  were  now  between  Warsaw  and  Kalisch,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  alliance.  Knesebeck  demanded  securi- 
ties for  the  restoration  to  Prussia  of  all  tlie  Polish 
territory  which  it  had  possessed  before  180G  ;  the  Czar, 
unwilling  either  to  grant  this  condition  or  to  lose  the 
Prussian  alliance,  kept  Knesebeck  at  his  quarters,  and 
sent  Stein  with  a  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  Breslau  to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  Hardenberg  himself.  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  met  at  Breslau  on  the  26th  February.  Har- 
denberg accepted  the  Czar's  terms,  and  the  ,p^.  ^^  ^ 
treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,  ^^•^^^•^•* 
was  signed  on  the  following  day.  By  this  treaty, 
without  stipulating  for  the  future  of  Prussian- Poland, 
Russia  undertook  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  until  the 
Prussian  State  was  restoivd  to  a  total  area  and  stren<rth 
equal  to  that  which  it  had  possessed  before  180G.  For 
this  purpose  annexations  were  promised  in  Northern 
Germany.  With  regard  to  Poland,  Russia  promised 
no  more  than  to  permit  Prussia  to  retain  what  it  had 
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received  in  1772,  together  with  a  strip  of  territor}-  to 
connect  this  district  with  Silesia.  The  meaning  of  the 
agreement  was  that  Prussia  should  abandon  to  Russia 
the  greater  part  of  its  late  Polish  provinces,  and  receive 
an  equivalent  German  teri'itory  in  its  stead.  The 
Treaty  of  Kalisch  virtually  surrendered  to  the  Czar 
all  that  Prussia  had  gained  in  the  partitions  of  Poland 
made  in  1793  and  in  1795.  The  sacrifice  was  deemed 
a  most  severe  one  by  every  Prussian  politician,  and 
was  accepted  only  as  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  Russia's 
friendship,  and  a  renewed  submission  to  Napoleon.  No 
single  statesman,  not  even  Stein  himself,  appears  to 
have  understood  that  in  exchanging  its  Polish  con- 
quests for  German  annexations,  in  turning  to  the 
German  west  instead  of  to  the  alien  Slavonic  east, 
Prussia  was  in  fact  taking  the  very  step  which  made 
it  the  possible  head  of  a  future  united  Germany. 

War  was  still  not  declared  upon  Napoleon  by  King 
Frederick  Willinm,  but  throughout  the  month  of 
February  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians  pushed 
forward  unhindered  through  Prussian  territory  towards 
the  Oder,  and  crowds  of  volunteers,  marching  through 
Berlin  on  their  way  to  the  camps  in  Silesia,  gave 
the  French  clear  signs  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  them.  The  remnant  of  Napoleon's  army, 
Lv.   y,    ,.*^*     liow  commanded   by  Euiifene  Beauharnais, 

Here,  resting  on  the  fortresses,  it  might  probably 
have  checked  the  Russian  advance  :  but  the  heart  of 
Eugene   failed;  the  line  of  the  Oder  was  abandoned, 
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and  the  retreat  continued  to  Berlin  and  the  Elbe. 
The  Cossacks  followed.  On  the  20th  of  February  they 
actually  entered  Berlin  and  fonght  with  the  French  in 
the  streets.  The  French  garrison  was  far  superior  in 
force;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Cossacks  caused  sucli 
a  ferment  in  Berlin  that,  .although  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Prussia  was  still  in  nominal  existence,  the 
French  troops  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
For  some  days  they  continued  to  bivouac  in  the  streets  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  rejjular  Russian 
force  had  reached  the  Oder,  Eugene  determined  to 
evacuate  Berlin.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  last  French 
soldier  quitted  the  Pioissian  capital.  The  Cossacks  rode 
through  the  town  as  the  French  left  it,  and  fouLjht  with 
their  rear-guard.  Some  days  later  Witgeustein  ai)pL^arc»(l 
with  the  Russian  infantry.  On  March  17th  Yurck 
himself  made  his  triumphal  entry  at  the  head  of  his 
corps,  himself  cold  and  rigid  as  ever  in  the  midst  ol 
tumultuous  outbursts  of  patriotic  joy. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  that  King  Frederick  William 
issued   his    proclamation    to    the    Prussian 

iJi"  ii_j.  rji_  ^l^         K^"Pf  o'  Prussia 

people,  deciannff  that  war  had  besfun  with  ao.  uros  war. 
France,  and  summoning  the  nation  to  enter 
upon  the  struggle  as  one  that  must  end  either  in 
victory  or  in  total  destruction.  The  proclamation  was 
such  as  became  a  monarch  conscious  that  his  own  faint- 
heartedness had  been  the  principal  cause  of  Prussia's 
humiliation.  It  was  simple  and  unboastful,  admitting 
that  the  King  had  made  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
French  alliance,  and  ascribing  the  necessity  for  war  to 
f  t 
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the  intolerable  wrongs  inflicted  by  Napoleon  in  spite  of 
Prussia's  fulfilment  of  its  treaty-obligations.  The  appeal 
to  the  great  memories  of  Prussia's  earlier  sovereigns, 
and  to  the  example  of  Eussia,  Spain,  and  all  countries 
which  in  present  or  in  earlier  times  had  fought  for  their 
independence  against  a  stronger  foe,  was  worthy  of  the 
truthful  and  modest  tone  in  which  the  King  spoke  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Prussia  under  his  own  rule. 

But  no  exhortations  were  necessary  to  fire  the  spirit 
Spirit  of  the    ^^  ^^^   Prussian   people.      Seven  years  of 

annauon.  gi^ff^^iug  aud  humiliation  had  done  their 
work.  The  old  apath}'^  of  all  classes  had  vanished  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong.  If  among  the 
Court  party  of  Berlin  and  the  Conservative  landowners 
there  existed  a  secret  dread  of  the  awakening  of  popular 
forces,  the  suspicion  could  not  be  now  avowed.  A  move- 
ment as  penetrating  and  as  universal  as  that  which 
France  had  experienced  in  1792  swept  through  the 
Prussian  State.  It  had  required  the  experience  of  years 
of  wretchedness,  the  intrusion  of  the  French  soldier  upon 
th(^  peace  of  the  family,  the  sight  of  the  homestead  swept 
bare  of  its  stock  to  supply  the  invaders  of  Russia,  the 
memory  of  Scliiirs  companions  shot  in  cold  blood  for 
the  cause  of  the  Fatherland,  before  the  Prussian  nation 
cauj^lit  that  flame  which  had  spontaneously  burst  out 
in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Eussia  at  the  first  shock  of 
foreign  aggression.  But  the  passion  of  the  Prussian 
people,  if  it  had  laki^n  long  to  kindle,  was  deep,  stead- 
fast, and  rational.  It  was  uudisgraced  by  the  frenzies 
of  1792,  or  by  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 
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war  of  liberation ;  where  religion  entered  into  the 
struggle  it  heightened  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  rather 
than  that  of  hatred  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  a 
thing  of  small  moment  to  the  future  of  jaeaofoennan 
Europe    that  in   every  leading   mind   the  ^^' 

cause  of  Prussia  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
the  whole  German  race.  The  actual  condition  of 
Germany  warranted  no  such  conchision,  for  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  the  whole  of  the  Rlienish  Federation 
still  followed  Napoleon :  but  the  spirit  and  the  ideas 
which  became  a  living  force  when  at  length  the  con- 
test with  Napoleon  broke  out  were  those  of  men  like 
Stein,  who  in  the  depths  of  Germany's  humiliation 
had  created  the  bright  and  noble  image  of  a  common 
Fatherland.  It  was  no  more  given  to  Stein  to  see  his 
hopes  fulfilled  than  it  was  given  to  Mirabeau  to  estab- 
lish constitutional  liberty  in  France,  or  to  the  Italian 
patriots  of  1797  to  create  a  united  Italy.  A  group  of 
States  where  kings  like  Frederick  William  and  Francis, 
ministers  like  Hardenberg  and  Mettemich,  governed 
millions  of  people  totally  destitute  of  political  instincts 
and  training,  was  not  to  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
free  nation  by  the  genius  of  an  individual  or  the  patriot- 
ism of  a  single  epoch.  But  if  the  work  of  German  union 
was  one  which,  even  in  the  barren  form  of  military 
empire,  required  the  efforts  of  two  more  generations,  the 
ideals  of  1813  w^re  no  transient  and  ineffective  fancy. 
Time  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  called  the  Prussian 
monarchy  the  true  centre  round  which  Germany  could 
gather.  If  in  the  sequel  Prussia  was  slow  to  recognise 
?F  2 
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its  own  opportunities,  the  fault  was  less  with  patriots 
who  hoped  too  much,  than  with  kings  and  ministers 
who  dared  too  little. 

For  the  moment,  the  measures  of  the  Prussian  Go- 
Tbrmiuionof  fhe    vemmeut  were  worthy  of  the  spirit  shown  by 

the  nation.  Scbamhorst*s  military  system 
had  given  Prussia  100,000  trained  soldiers  ready  to  join 
the  existing  army  of  45,000.  The  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Laiidwehr,  though  not  yet  carried  into  effect, 
needed  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King.  On  the 
same  day  that  Frederick  William  issued  his  proclamation 
to  the  people,  he  decreed  the  formation  of  the  Landwehr 
and  the  Landsturm.  The  latter  force,  which  was  intended 
in  case  of  necessity  to  imitate  the  peasant  warfare  of 
Spain  and  La  Vendue,  had  no  occasion  to  act :  the 
Landwehr,  though  its  arming  was  delayed  by  the 
poverty  and  exhaustion  of  the  country,  gradually  became 
a  most  formidable  reserve,  and  sent  its  battalions  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  some  of  the  greatest 
engagements  in  the  war.  It  was  the  want  of  arms  and 
money,  not  of  willing  soldiers,  that  prevented  Prussia 
from  instantly  attacking  Napoleon  with  200,000  men. 
The  conscription  was  scarcely  needed,  from  the  immense 
number  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  ranks.  Though 
the  completion  of  the  Prussian  armaments  required 
some  months  more,  Prussia  did  not  need  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was 
ready  to  cross  the  Elbe  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians,  and  to  open  the  next  campaign  in  the 
territory  of  Napoleon's  allies  of  the  Ehenish  Federation. 
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The  first  three  months  of  the  year  1813  were  spent 
by  Napoleon  in  vigorous  preparation  for  a  Napoieon  in 
campaign  in  Northern  Germany.  Imme- 
diately after  receiving  the  news  of  Torek's  convention 
with  the  Russians  he  had  ordered  a  levy  of  350,000 
men.  It  was  in  vain  that  Frederick  William  and 
Hardenberg  affected  to  disavow  the  general  as  a 
traitor ;  Napoleon  divined  the  national  character  of 
Torek's  act,  and  laid  his  account  for  a  war  against 
the  combined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  In 
spite  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  last  campaign,  Napo- 
leon was  still  stronger  than  his  enemies.  Ifcily 
and    the    Rhenish   Federation   had  never   wavered  in 
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their  allegiance.  Austria,  thougli  a  cold  ally,  had  at 
least  shown  no  signs  of  hostility.  The  resources  of 
an  empire  of  forty  million  inhabitants  were  still  at 
Napoleon's  command.  It  was  in  the  youth  and  in- 
experience of  the  new  soldiers,  and  in  the  scarcity 
of  good  officers,  that  the  losses  of  the  previous  year 
showed  their  most  visible  effect.  Lads  of  seventeen, 
commanded  by  officers  who  had  never  been  through 
a  campaign,  took  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
fought  at  rriedland  and  Wagmm.  They  were  as 
brave  as  their  predecessors,  but  they  failed  in  bodily 
strength  and  endurance.  Against  them  came  the 
remnant  of  the  men  who  had  pursued  Napoleon  from 
Moscow,  and  a  Prussian  army  which  was  but  the  van- 
guard of  an  armed  nation.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  had 
no  cause  to  expect  defeat,  provided  that  Austria  re- 
mained on  his  side.  Though  the  Prussian  nation 
entered  upon  the  conflict  in  the  most  determined 
spirit,  a  war  on  the  Elbe  aj^ainst  Russia  and  Prussia 
combined  was  a  less  desperate  venture  than  a  war  with 
Russia  alone  beyond  the  Niemen. 

When  Kin*^  Frederick  William  published  his   de- 
claration of  war  (March  17),  the  army  of 
the  Kibe.  March,     Eu^^feiie  had  already  fallen  back  as  far  west 

1813.  °  •' 

as  Magdeburg,  leaving  garrisons  in  most 
of  the  fortresses  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Russian 
frontier.  Napoleon  was  massing  troops  on  the  Maine, 
and  preparing  for  an  advance  in  force,  when  the 
Prussians,  commanded  by  Bliicher,  and  some  weak 
divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  pushed  forward  toward;^ 
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the  Elbe.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  Cossacks  ap- 
peared in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  Davoust,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
French  garrison,  blew  up  two  arches  of  the  bridge  and 
retired  to  Magdeburg :  Bliicher  soon  afterwards  entered 
Dresden,  and  called  upon  the  Saxon  nation  to  rise 
against  Napoleon.  He  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  The 
common  people  were  indifferent ;  the  officials  waited  to 
see  which  side  would  conquer.  Bliicher  could  scarcely 
obtain  provisions  for  his  army ;  lie  passed  on  westwards, 
and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig.  Here 
he  found  himself  forced  to  halt,  and  wait  for  his  allies. 
Though  a  detachment  of  the  Russian  army  under 
Witgenstein  had  already  crossed  the  Elbe,  the  main 
army,  with  Kutusoff,  was  still  lingering  at  Kalisch 
on  the  Polish  frontier,  where  it  had  arrived  six  wrecks 
before.  As  yet  the  Prussians  had  only  50,000  men 
ready  for  action ;  until  the  Eussian  army  came  up,  it 
was  unsafe  to  advance  far  beyond  the  Elbe.  Bliicher 
counted  every  moment  lost  that  kept  him  from  battle : 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  sated  with  glory,  and 
sinking  beneath  the  infirmities  of  a  vetenin,  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  sign  an  order  of  march.  At 
length  Kutusoff's  illness  placed  the  command  in  younger 
hands.  His  strength  failed  him  durini^  the  march  from 
Poland ;  he  was  left  dying  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  led  forward 
his  veteran  troops  into  Dresden. 

Napoleon  was  now  known  to  be  approaching  with 
considerable  force  by  the  roads  of  the  Saale.     A  pitched 
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battle  west  of  the  Elbe  was  necessary  before  the  Allies 

Battle  of        could  hope  to  win  over  any  of  the  States  of 

Latwn.  Hay «.     ^y^^  Rhcnish  Confederacy ;  the  flat  country 

beyond  Leipzig  offered  the  best  possible  field  for  cavalry, 
in  which  the  Allies  were  strong  and  Napoleon  extremely 
deficient  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  unite  all  the 
divisions  of  the  army  with  Bliicher  on  the  west  of  Leipzig, 
aud  to  attack  the  French  as  soon  as  they  descended  from 
the  hill}^  country  of  the  Saale,  and  began  their  march 
across  the  Saxon  plain.  The  Allies  took  post  at  Lutzen: 
the  French  advanced,  and  at  midday  on  May  2  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  began.  Till  evening,  victory  inclined 
to  the  Allies.  The  Prussian  soldiery  fought  with  the 
utmost  spirit ;  for  the  first  time  in  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns, the  French  infantry  proved  weaker  than  an  enemy 
wlu  n  fighting  against  them  in  equal  numbers.  But  the 
<^(Mi('ralsliip  of  Napoleon  turned  the  scale.  Seventy 
thousand  of  the  Fnaicli  were  thrown  upon  fifty  thousand 
of  the  Allies  ;  the  battle  was  fought  in  village  streets  and 
gardens,  w-here  cavalry  were  useless;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  though  the  losses  on  each  side  were  equal,  the 
Allies  were  forcinl  from  the  positions  whicli  they  had  won. 
Such  a  result  was  eciuivalont  to  a  lost  battle.  Naj)oleon's 
junction  with  trie  army  of  Eugene  at  Magdeburg  was 
now  inevitable,  unless  a  second  engagement  was  fought 
and  won.  No  course  remained  to  the  Allies  but  to  stake 
everything  upon  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  or  to  retire 
behind  the  Elbe  and  meet  the  reinforcements  assemblingf 
in  Silesia.  King  Frederick  AVilliam  declared  for  a 
second  battle ;    he  was  over-ruled,  and  the  retreat  com- 
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menced.  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  on  the  14th  May. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Allies  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  Elbe  ;  all  the  sanguine  hopes  nreadcn.  May 
with  which  Bliicher  and  his  comrades  had 
advanced  to  attack  Napoleon  within  the  borders  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederacy  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
Fatherland  remained  divided  against  itself.  Saxony  and 
the  rest  of  the  vassal  States  were  secured  to  France  by 
the  victory  of  Liitzen ;  the  liberation  of  Germany  was 
only  to  be  won  by  prolonged  and  obstinate  warfare,  and 
by  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  Prussian  life. 

It  was  with  deep  disappointment,  but  not  with 
any  wavering  of  purpose,  that  the  allied 
generals  fell  back  before  Napoleon  towards  Bautzen. 
the  Silesian  fortresses.  The  Prussian  troops 
which  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  war  were  not 
the  third  part  of  those  which  the  Government  was 
arming ;  new  Russian  divisions  were  on  the  march  from 
Poland.  As  the  Allies  moved  eastwards  from  the  Elbe*, 
both  their  own  forces  and  those  of  Napoleon  gathered 
strength.  The  retreat  stopped  at  Bautzen,  on  the  river 
Spree;  and  here,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  ninety  thousand 
of  the  Allies  and  the  same  number  of  the  French  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Allies  held  a  long,  broken 
chain  of  hills  behind  the  river,  and  the  ground  lying 
between  the  hills  and  the  village  of  Bautzen.  On  the 
20th  the  French  began  the  attack,  and  won  the  passage 
of  the  river.  In  spite  of  the  approach  of  Ney  with 
40,000  more  troops,  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
determined  to  continue  the  battle  on  the  following  day. 
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The  struggle  of  the  21st  was  of  the  same  obstinate  and 
indecisive  character  as  that  at  Liitzen.  Twenty-five 
thousand  French  had  been  killed  or  wounded  before  the 
(iay  was  over ;  but  the  false  generalship  of  the  Allies  had 
again  given  Napoleon  the  victory.  The  Prussian  and 
Kussian  commanders  were  all  at  variance ;  Alexander, 
who  had  to  decide  in  their  contentions,  possessed  no 
real  military  faculty.  It  was  not  for  want  of  brave 
fighting  and  steadfastness  before  the  enemy  that  Bautzen 
was  lost.  The  Allies  retreated  in  perfect  order,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  gun.  Napoleon  followed, 
forcing  his  wearied  troops  to  ceaseless  exertion,  in  the 
hope  of  ruining  by  pursuit  an  enemy  whom  he  could 
not  overthrow  in  battle.  In  a  few  more  days  the 
discord  of  the  allied  generals  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops  would  probabl}'  have  made  them  unable  to  resist 
Napoleon's  army,  weakened  as  it  was.  But  the  con- 
Arn.i»uoe  qucror    himself   halted    in    the   moment  of 

""**  victory.     On  the  4th  of  June,  an  armistice 

of  seven  weeks  arrested  the  pursuit  and  brought  the 
first  act  of  the  AVar  ol*  Liberation  to  a  close. 

Napoleon's  motive  for  granting  this  interval  to  his 
enemies,  the  most  fatal  step  in   his  whole   career,  has 

been    vagfuely  sought    amonii:    the  general 

Napoli-on   and  n  J  n  DO 

Au«tm.  reasons  for  military  delay :  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  Napoleon  was  thinking*  neither  of  his  own  army 
nor  of  that  of  the  Allies  when  he  broke  off  hostilities, 
but  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.*    "  I 

*  The  account  p^iveii  in  the  following  pages  of  Napoleon's   motives 
Riid    action   during   the   armistice   is  based  upon    the   foUowing  letters 
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sliall  agree  to  an  armistice,"  he  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy  (June  2,  1813),  "on  account  of  the  armaments  of 
Austria,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring  up  the  Italian 
army  to  Laibach  to  threaten  Vienna."  Austria  had  in- 
deed resolved  to  regain,  either  by  war  or  negotiation, 
the  provinces  which  it  had  lost  in  1809,  and  to  restore 
a  Prussian  State  capable  of  resisting  Napoleon  s  power 
in  Northern  Germany.  It  was  now  preparing  to  offer 
its  mediation,  but  it  was  also  preparing  to  join  the  Allies 
in  case  Napoleon  rejected  its  demands.  Met  torn  ich 
was  anxious  to  attain  his  object,  if  possible,  without 
war.  The  Austrian  State  was  bankrupt;  its  army, 
though  very  numerous,  had  greatly  deteriorated  since 
1809;  Metternich  himself  dreaded  both  the  ambition 
of  Bussia  and  wbat  he  considered  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  the  German  patriots.  It  was  his  object  not 
to  drive  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  but  to  establish  a 
European  system  in  which  neither  France  nor  Kussia 
should  be  absolutely  dominant.  Soon  after  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  informed 
Napoleon,  though  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  that 
Austria  could  not  longer  remain  in  the  position  of  a 
dependent  ally.  Metternich  stated,  and  not  insincerely, 
that  by  certain  concessions  Napoleon  might  still  count 
on  Austria's  friendship ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
n^otiated  with  the   allied   Powers,  and    encouraged 

printed  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Correspondence  : — To  Eugene, 
June  2,  Jnly  1,  July  17,  Aug,  4;  to  Maret,  July  8;  to  Dam,  JiJy  17; 
to  Berthier,  July  23;  to  Davoust,  July  24,  Aug.  5;  to  Ney,  An<r.  4, 
Aug.  12.  The  statement  of  Napoleon's  error  as  to  the  strength  jf  the 
Austrian  fdroe  is  oonfirmed  by  Metternich,  M^moires,  L  loi). 
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them  to  believe  that  Austria  would,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, strike  on  their  behalf.  The  course  of  the 
campaign  of  May  was  singularly  favourable  to  Met- 
ternich's  policy.  Napoleon  had  not  won  a  decided 
victory ;  the  Allies,  on  the  other  hand^  were  so  far  from 
success  that  Austria  could  set  almost  any  price  it 
pleased  upon  its  alliance.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
it  had  become  a  settled  matter  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
that  Napoleon  must  be  made  to  resign  the  lUyrian  Pro- 
vinces conquered  in  1809,  and  the  district  of  North 
Germany  annexed  in  1810;  but  it  was  still  the  hope 
of  the  Grovemment  to  obtain  this  result  by  peaceful 
means.  Napoleon  saw  that  Austria  was  about  to 
change  its  attitude,  but  he  had  by  no  means  pene- 
trated the  real  intentions  of  Mettemich.  He  credited 
the  Viennese  Government  with  a  stronger  sentiment 
of  hostility  towards  himself  than  it  actually  possessed; 
at  the  same  time  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  fixed 
and  settled  character  of  its  purpose.  He  believed  that 
the  action  of  Austria  would  depend  simply  upon  the 
means  which  he  possessed  to  intimidate  it;  that,  if  the 
army  of  Italy  were  absent,  Austria  would  attack  him ; 
tluit,  on  the  other  band,  if  he  could  gain  time  to  bring 
the  army  of  Italy  into  Camiola,  Austria  would  keep 
the  peace.  It  was  with  this  belief,  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  a  force  to  menace  Austria,  that 
Nai)oleon  stayed  his  hand  against  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  gave 
time  for  the  ofatberinii:  of  the  immense  forces  which 
were  destined  to  effect  his  destruction* 
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Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
of  June  4,  Metternich  invited  Napoleon  to 

.*.•!  i*j*  i*  1       Metternich  off  en 

accept   Austria  s   mediation   for   a   jjeneral     Austria's  media- 

^  ^  ^  tion. 

peace.  The  settlement  which  Metternich 
contemplated  was  a  very  different  one  from  that  on 
which  Stein  and  the  Prussian  patriots  had  set  their 
hopes.  Austria  was  willing  to  leave  to  Napoleon  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  Holland,  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Protectorate  of  Western  Germany  :  all  that 
was  required  by  Metternich  was  the  restoration  of  the 
provinces  taken  from  Prussia  and  from  Austria  after  the 
wars  of  1806  and  1809,  and  the  abandonment  by 
France  of  the  North  German  district  annexed  in  1810. 
But  to  Napoleon  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  eon- 
cessions  asked  by  Austria  was  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
He  was  determined  to  make  no  concessions  at  all.  In 
his  letters  to  his  confidants  he  scouted  Austria's  proposals 
as  utterly  impertinent.  He  never  seriously  entertained 
Mettemich's  proposals,  and  he  entered  into  elaborate 
negotiations  only  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  from 
Austria  the  real  object  with  which  he  had  granted  the 
armistice.  While  Napoleon  affected  to  be  weighing 
the  proposals  of  Austria,  he  was  in  fact  calculating  the 
number  of  marches  which  would  place  the  Italian  army 
on  the  Austrian  frontier ;  this  once  effected,  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  nothing  more  of  Metternich's  demands. 
It  was  a  game  of  deceit ;  but  there  was  no  one 
who  was  so  th  .roughly  deceived  as  Napoleon  him- 
self. By  some  extraordinary  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of    his  secret  agents  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
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whole  force  of  Austria,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south, 

amounted  to  only  100,000  men,*  and  it 
cei^^  M  touii     was  on  this  estimate  that  he  had  formed 

forces  of  A  tutna. 

his  plans  of  intimidation.  In  reality 
Austria  had  about  double  that  number  of  men 
ready  to  take  the  field.  By  degrees  Napoleon  saw 
reason  to  suspect  himself  in  «rror.  On  the  11th  July 
he  wrote  to  his  foreign  minister,  Maret,  bitterly  re- 
proaching him  with  the  failure  of  the  secret  service  to 
gain  any  trustworthy  information.  It  was  not  too 
late  to  accept  Mettemich's  terms.  Yet  even  now, 
when  the  design  of  intimidating  Austria  had  proved  an 
utter  delusion,  and  Napoleon  was  convinced  that  Austria 
would  fight,  and  fight  with  very  powerful  forces,  his 
pride  and  his  invincible  belief  in  his  own  superiority 
prevented  him  from  drawing  back.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  enter  upon  a  separate  negotiation  with 
Russia,  and,  when  this  failed,  he  resolved  to  face  the 
conflict  witli  tlie  whole  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  among  Napo- 
leon's enemies.  On  the  27th  of  June  Austria  had 
signed  a  ti'eaty  at  Eeichenbach,  pledging  itself  to  join 

the  allied  Powers  in  the  event  of  Napo- 
nd.bcnbach.        leou  rejecting  the  conditions  to  be  proposed 

June  27.  .  f  . 

by  Austria  as  mediator,  and  the  conditions 
so  to  be  proposed  wTre  fixed  by  the  same  treaty.  They 
were  the  following : — The  restoration  to  Austria  of  the 
Illyrian  Provinces,  and  to  Prussia  of  the  German  terri- 
tory taken   from    it  in    1S07;   the  suppression  of   the 

*  Napoloon  to  Eugeue,  Ist  July,  1813t 
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Ghrand-Duchj  of  Warsaw,  and  the  surrender  by  Napo- 
leon of  the  North-German  district  annexed  to  his 
empire  in  1810.  Terms  more  hostile  to  France  than 
these  Austria  declined  to  embody  in  its  mediation. 
Napoleon  was  still  to  be  permitted  to  retain,  as  chief 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  race. 

Prom  the  moment  when  these  conditions  were  fixed 
there  was  nothing  which  the  Prussian  generals  so  much 
dreaded  as  that  Napoleon  might  accept  them,  and  rob 
them  of  the  chance  of  crushing  him  by  means  of 
Austria's  support.  But  their  fears  were  groundless. 
The  counsels  of  Napoleon  were  exactly  those  which 
his  worst  enemies  would  have  desired  him 
to  adopt.  War,  and  nothing  but  war,  R^il*"uiy?6 
was  his  fixed  resolve.  He  afiected  to  enter- 
•  tain  Austria's  propositions,  and  sent  his  envoy  Conlain- 
court  to  a  Congress  which  Austria  summoned  at  Prague; 
but  it  was  only  for  the  ])urpose  of  gaining  a  few  more 
weeks  of  preparation.  The  Congress  met ;  the  armistice 
was  prolonged  to  the  10th  August.  Couhiincourt, 
however,  was  given  no  powers  to  close  with  Austria's 
demands.  He  was  ignorant  that  he  had  only  been  sent 
to  Prague  in  order  to  gain  time.  He  saw  the  storm 
gathering:  unable  to  believe  that  Napoleon  intended 
to  fight  all  Europe  rather  than  make  the  concessions 
demanded  of  him,  he  imagined  that  his  master  still 
felt  some  doubt  whether  Austria  and  the  other  Powers 
meant  to  adhere  to  their  word.  As  the  da}'  drew  nigh 
which  closed  the  armistice  and  the  period  given  for  an 
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answer  to  Austria's  nltimatum,  Coulaincourt  implored 

Napoleon  not  to  deceive  himself  with  hopes  that  Austria 

would  draw  back.      Napoleon  had  no  such  hope :  he 

knew  well  that  Austria   would    declare   war,   and  he 

Aiutria  ttten  ^cccptcd  the  issuc.  Coulaiucourt  heard 
•hew«.A«g.io.     j^^^-i^j^g  jn^re      ^t  midnight  on  the  10th 

August  the  Congress  declared  itself  dissolved.  Before 
the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  the  army  in  Silesia  saw 
the  blaze  of  the  beacon-fires  which  told  that  negotiation 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  Austria  was  entering  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Seven  days'  notice  was  necessary  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostilities.     Napoleon, 
leon  and  *Si    himsclf  statioucd  at  Dresden,  held  all  the 

Allies. 

lower  course  of  the  Elbe ;  and  his  generals 
had  long  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  Forces  had  come  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  raising  the  French  army  to 
300,000  men;  but,  for  the  first  time  in  Napoleon's 
career,  his  enemies  had  won  from  a  pause  in  war  results 
oven  surpassing  his  own.  The  strength  of  the  Prussian 
and  Russian  armies  was  now  enormously  different  from 
what  it  had  been  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen.  The  Prussian 
Landvvehr,  then  a  weaponless  and  ill- clad  militia 
drilling  in  the  villages,  was  now  fully  armed,  and  in 
great  part  at  the  front.  New  llussian  divisions  had 
reached  Silesia.  Austria  took  the  field  with  a  force  as 
numerous  as  that  which  had  checked  Napoleon  in  1809. 
At  the  close  of  the  armistice,  350,000  men  actually 
faced  the  French  positions  upon   the  Elbe;   300,000 
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more  were  on  the  march,  or  watching  the  German 
fortresses  and  the  frontier  of  Italy.  The  allied  troops 
operating  against  Napoleon  were  divided  into  three 
armies.  In  the  north,  between  Wittenberg  and  Berlin, 
Bemadotte  commanded  60,000  Russians  and  Prussians, 
in  addition  to  his  own  Swedish  contingent.  BlUcher 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  100,000  Russians  and 
Prassians  in  Silesia.  The  Austrians  remained  undi- 
vided, and  formed,  together  with  some  Russian  and 
Prussian  divisions,  the  great  army  of  Bohemia,  200,000 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Schwarzenberg.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Allies  soon  after  the  treaty  had  been  made  with  Austria. 
It  was  a  sound,  though  not  a  very  daring  one.  I'he 
three  armies,  now  forming  an  arc  from  Wittenberg  tc 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  were  to  converge  upon  the  line 
of  Napoleon's  communications  behind  Dresden;  if 
separately  attacked,  their  generals  were  to  juj^  ^f  the 
avoid  all  hazardous  engagements,  and  to 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  weary  the  enemy  and  preserve  their 
own  general  relations,  as  far  as  possible,  unchanged. 
Bliicher,  as  the  most  exposed,  was  expected  to  content 
himself  the  longest  with  the  defensive ;  the  great  army 
of  Bohemia,  after  securing  the  mountain-passes  between 
Bohemia  and  Saxony,  might  safely  turn  Napoleon's 
position  at  Dresden,  and  so  draw  the  two  weaker  armies 
towards  it  for  one  vast  and  combined  engagement  on 
the  plain  of  Leipzig. 

In  outline,  the  plan  of  the  Allies  was  that  which 
Napoleon   expected  them  to  adopt.      His  own  design 

G  Q 
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was  to  anticipate  it  by  an  offensive  of  extraordinary 
Napoleon*!  i»iaa  s^ddenness  and  effect.  Hostilities  could  not 
of  aitMk.  tegin  before  the  morning  of  Aug.  ISth;  by 
the  21st  or  the  22nd,  Napoleon  calculated  that  he 
should  have  captured  Berlin.  Oudinot,  who  was  at 
Wittenberg  with  80,000  men,  had  received  orders  to 
advance  upon  the  Prussian  capital  at  the  moment  that 
the  armistice  expired,  and  to  force  it,  if  necessary  by 
bombardment,  into  immediate  surrender.  The  effect  of 
this  blow,  as  Napoleon  supposed,  would  be  to  disperse 
the  entire  reserve-force  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and 
paralyse  the  action  of  its  army  in  the  field.  While 
Oudinot  marched  on  Berlin,  Bliicher  was  to  be  attacked 
in  Silesia,  and  prevented  from  rendering  any  assistance 
either  on  the  north  or  on  the  south.  The  mass  of 
Napoleon's  forces,  centred  at  Dresden,  and  keeping 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  the  army  of  Bohemia, 
would  either  fight  a  great  battle,  or,  if  the  Allies  made  a 
false  movement,  march  straight  upon  Prague,  the  centre 
of  Austria's  supplies,  and  reach  it  before  the  enemy.  All 
the  daring  imagination  of  Napoleon's  earlier  campaigns 
displayed  itself  in  such  a  project,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  have  terminated  the  war  within  ten  days; 
but  this  imagination  was  no  longer,  as  in  those  earlier 
campaigns,  identical  with  insight  into  real  possibilities. 
The  success  of  Napoleon's  plan  involved  the  surprise 
or  total  defeat  of  Bernadotte  before  Berlin,  the  disable- 
ment of  Bliicher,  and  a  victory,  or  a  strategical  success 
equivalent  to  a  victory,  over  the  vast  army  of  the  south. 
It   demanded  of  a  soldiery,  inferior  to  the  enemy  in 
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numerical  strength,  the  personal  superiority  which  had 
belonged  to  the  men  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  when  in 
fact  the  French  regiments  of  conscripts  had  ceased  to 
be  a  match  for  equal  numbers  of  the  enemy.  But  no 
experience  could  alter  Napoleon's  fixed  belief  in  the 
fatuity  of  all  warfare  except  his  own.  After  the  havoc 
of  Borodino,  after  the  even  struggles  of  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen,  he  still  reasoned  as  if  he  had  before  him  the 
armies  of  Brunswick  and  Mack.  His  plan  assumed  the 
certainty  of  success  in  each  of  its  parts  ;  for  the  failure 
of  a  single  operation  hazarded  all  the  rest,  by  requiring 
the  transfer  of  reinforcements  from  armies  already  too 
weak  for  the  task  assigned  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
utmost  that  Napoleon  would  acknowledge  was  that  the 
execution  of  his  design  needed  energy.  He  still  under- 
rated the  force  which  Austria  had  brought  into  the 
field  against  him.  Though  ignorant  of  the  real  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  army  in  Bohemia,  and  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  the  enemy's  movements  before  striking 
on  this  side,  he  already  in  imagination  saw  the  war 
decided  by  the  fall  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  forward  movement  began. 
Oudinot  advanced  from  Wittenberg  towards 
Berlin;  Napoleon  himself  hurried  into  Si-  ii^I*a^*I^i8 
lesia,  intending  to  deal  Blucher  one  heavy 
blow,  and  instantly  to  return  and  place  himself  before 
Schwarzenberg.  The  Prussian  general  was  attacked 
and  driven  eastwards.  Napoleon  committed  the  pur- 
suit to  Macdonald,  and  hastened  back  to  Dresden, 
already  threatened  by   the   advance  of  the  Austrians 

OG  2 
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from  Bohemia.  Scliwarzenberg  and  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, as  soon  as  they  heard  that  Napoleon  had  gone 
to  seek  Bliicher  in  Silesia,  had  in  fact  abandoned  their 
cantious  plan,  and  determined  to  make  an  assault  upon 
Dresden  with  the  Bohemian  army  alone.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  they  tried  to  surprise  Napoleon.  He  was 
back  at  Dresden  on  the  25th,  and  ready  for  the  attacL 
Never  were  Napoleon's  hopes  higher  than  on  this  day. 
His  success  in  Silesia  had  filled  him  with  confidence. 
He  imagined  Oudinot  to  be  already  in  Berlin ;  and  the 
advance  of  Schwarzenberg  against  Dresden  gave  him 
the  very  opportunity  which  he  desired  for  crushing  the 
Bohemian  army  in  one  great  battle,  before  it  could 
draw  support  either  from  Bliicher  or  from  Bemadotte. 
Another  Austerlitz  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Paris  that  he  should  be  in  Prague  before  the 
enemy ;  and,  while  he  completed  his  defences  in  front 

of    Dresden,  he    ordered   Vandamme,   with 

Battle  of   Dres- 

den.  Aug. 26. 27.  40,000  meu,  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Konig- 
stein,  and  force  his  way  south-westwards  on  to  the 
roads  into  Bohemia,  in  the  rear  of  the  Great  Army,  in 
order  to  destroy  its  magazines  and  menace  its  line  of 
retreat  on  Prague.  On  August  26th  Schwarzenberg's 
host  assailed  the  positions  of  Napoleon  on  the  slopes 
and  gardens  outside  Dresden.  Austrians,  Russians, 
and  Prussians  all  took  part  in  the  attack.  Moreau,  the 
victor  of  llohenlinden,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  whom  he  had  come  to  help  against 
his  own  countrymen.  He  lived  only  to  witness  one  of 
the  last  and  greatest  victories  of  France.     The  attack 
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was  everywhere  repelled:  the  Austrian  divisions  were 
not  only  beaten,  but  disgraced  and  overthrown.  At  the 
end  of  two  days'  fighting  the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat, 
leaving  20,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  a  moment  when  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  sank,  and 
when  hope  itself  might  well  vanisli,  as  the  rumour 
passed  through  the  Prussian  regiments  that  Metternich 
was  again  in  friendly  communication  with  Napoleon. 
But  in  the  midst  of  Napoleon's  triumph  intelligence 
arrived  which  robbed  it  of  all  its  worth.  Oudinot, 
instead  of  conquering  Berlin,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Prussums  of  Bernadotte's   army  at  Gross-     „    ,    ^^ 

•^  Battlo8  of  Gross- 

beeren  (Aag.  23),  and  driven  back  upon  ^rthe^^xaS: 
the  Elbe.  Bliicher  had  turned  upon  Mac- 
donald  in  Silesia,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  grievous 
defeat  on  the  river  Katzbach  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Allies  were  making  their  assault  upon  Dresden.  It 
was  vain  to  think  of  a  march  upon  Prague,  or  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  Austrians,  when  on  the  north  and 
east  Napoleon's  troops  were  meeting  with  nothing  but 
disaster.  The  divisions  which  had  been  intended  to 
support  Vandamme's  movement  from  Konigstein  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Great  Army  were  retained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dresden,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
points  where  their  aid  might  be  needed.  Vandamme, 
ignorant  of  his  isolation,  was  left  with  scarcely  40,000 
men  to  encounter  the  Great  Army  in  its  retreat.  He 
threw   himself    upon   a   Russian    corps   at     « ^,  _,  „ , 

A^  ^  Battle  of  Kulm. 

Kulm,  in  the  Bohemian  mountains,  on  the       Aug.  a*,  so. 
morning  of  the  29tb.      The  Kussians,  at  first  few  in 
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number,  held  their  ground  during  the  day  ;  in  the  night, 
and  after  the  battle  had  recommenced  on  the  morrow, 
vast  masses  of  the  allied  troops  poured  in.  The  French 
fought  desperately,  but  were  overwhelmed.  Vandamme 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  with  10,000  of  his  men. 
The  whole  of  the  stores  and  most  of  the  cannon  of  his 
army  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  victory  at  Kulm  secured  the  Bohemian  army 
frcm  pursuit,  and  almost  extinguished  the  efiPects  of  its 

defeat  at  Dresden.     Thanks  to  the  successes 

Effect    of     the 

illjlit-^o.*^''     of   Bliiclier   and  of  Bernadotte's   Prussian 

generals,  which  prevented  Napoleon  from 
throwing  all  his  forces  on  to  the  rear  of  the  Great 
Army,  Schwarzenberg's  rash  attack  had  proved  of  no 
worse  significance  than  an  unsuccessful  raid.  Tlie 
Austrians  were  again  in  the  situation  assigned  to  them 
in  the  first  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  capable  of  re- 
suming their  advance  into  the  interior  of  Saxony : 
Bliicher  and  the  northern  commanders  had  not  only 
escaped  separate  destruction,  but  won  great  victories 
over  the  French  :  Napoleon,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
100,000  men,  remained  exactly  where  he  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Had  the  triple  move- 
ment by  which  he  meant  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries 
been  capable  of  execution,  it  would  now  have  been  fully 
executed.  The  balance,  however,  had  turned  against 
Napoleon;  and  the  twelve  days  from  the  18th  to  the  29th 
of  August,  though  marked  by  no  catastrophe  like  Leipzig 
or  Waterloo,  were  in  fact  the  decisive  period  in  the 
struggle  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.     The  attack  by 
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which  he  intended  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  three 
armies  had  been  made,  and  had  failed.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  him  but  to  repeat  the  same  movements 
with  a  discouraged  force  against  an  emboldened  enemy, 
or  to  quit  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  and  prepare  for  one 
vast  and  decisive  encounter  with  all  three  armies  com- 
bined. Napoleon  drove  from  his  mind  the  thought 
of  failure;  he  ordered  Ney  to  take  command  of 
Oudinot's  army,  and  to  lead  it  again,  in  increased 
strength,  upon  Berlin;  he  himself  hastened  to  Mac- 
donald's  beaten  troops  in  Silesia,  and  rallied  them  for  a 
new  assault  upon  Bliicher.  All  was  in  vain.  Ney, 
advancing  on  Berlin,  was  met  by  the  Prussian  general 
Billow,  at  Dennewitz,  and  totally  routed  (Sept.  6) 
Blucher,  finding  that  Napoleon  himself  was 
before  him,  skilfully  avoided  battle,  and  Dennewitj. 
forced  his  adversary  to  waste  in  fruit- 
less marches  the  brief  interval  which  he  had  ^snatched 
from  his  watch  on  Schwarzenberg.  Each  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  each  vain  and  exhausting  march,  told 
that  the  superiority  had  passed  from  the  French  to 
their  foes,  and  that  Napoleon's  retreat  was  now  only 
a  matter  of  time.  "  These  creatures  have  learnt  some- 
thing," said  Napoleon  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
as  he  saw  the  columns  of  Blucher  manoeuvring  out  of 
his  grasp.  Ney's  report  of  his  own  overthrow  at  Den- 
newitz sounded  like  an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  Waterloo. 
"I  have  been  totally  defeated,"  he  wTote,  "and  do  not 
yet  know  whether  my  army  has  re-assembled.  The 
spirit  of  the   generals   and   officers   is   shattered.     To 
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command  in  such  conditions  is  but  half  to  command. 
I  had  rather  be  a  common  grenadier." 

The  accession  of  Austria  had  turned  the  scale  in 

favour  of  the  Allies ;  it  rested  only  with  the 

of^dn  ud oi     allied  generals  themselves  to  terminate  the 


warfare  round  Dresden,  and  to  lead  their 
armies  into  the  heart  of  Saxony.  For  a  while  the 
course  of  the  war  flagged,  and  military  interests  gave 
place  to  political.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  great  battles  and  the  final  advance  on  Leipzig 
that  the  future  of  Germany  was  fixed  by  the  three 
allied  Powers.  In  the  excitement  of  the  last  twelve 
months  little  thought  had  been  given,  except  by  Stein 
and  his  friends,  to  the  political  form  to  be  set  in  the 
place  of  the  Napoleonic  Federation  of  the  Rhine. 
Stein,  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  campaign,  had  hoped 
for  a  universal  rising  of  the  German  people  against 
Napoleon,  and  had  proposed  the  dethronement  of  all 
the  German  princes  who  supported  his  cause.  His 
policy  had  received  the  general  approval  of  Alexander, 
and,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  army  into  Ger- 
many, a  manifesto  had  been  issued  appealing  to  the 
whole  German  nation,  and  warning  the  vassals  of 
Napoleon  that  they  could  only  save  themselves  by 
submission.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
allied  sovereigns,  under  the  presidency  of  Stein  himself, 
to  administer  the  revenues  of  all  Confederate  territory 
that  should  be  occupied  by  the  allied  armies.  Whether 
the  reigning  Houses  should  be  actually  expelled  might 
remain    in  uncertainty ;    but  it   was   the   fixed   hope 
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of  Stein  and  his  friends  that  those  princes  who  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  thrones  would  be  permitted 
to  retain  them  only  as  officers  in  a  great  German 
Empire,  without  sovereign  rights  either  over  their  own 
subjects  or  in  relation  to  foreign  States.  They  had 
gained  much  of  their  despotic  power  at  home  from 
Napoleon;  their  independence  of  the  Head  of  Germany 
had  made  them  nothing  more  than  the  instruments  of 
a  foreign  conqueror.  Under  whatever  form  the  central 
authority  might  be  revived,  Stein  desired  that  it  should 
be  the  true  and  only  sovereign  power  in  Germany,  a 
power  to  which  every  German  might  appeal  against 
the  oppression  of  a  minor  government,  and  in  which  the 
whole  nation  should  find  its  representative  before  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  face  of  such  a  central  authority, 
whether  an  elected  Parliament  or  an  Imperial  Council, 
the  minor  princes  could  at  best  retain  but  a  fraj^^ment 
of  their  powers;  and  such  was  the  theory  accepted 
at  the  allied  head-quarters  down  to  the  time  vNhen 
Austria  proffered  its  mediation  ai  d  support.  Then 
everything  changed.  The  views  of  the  Austrian 
Government  upon  the  future  systi?m  of  Germany 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Stein's 

Mettemich. 

party.  Metternich  dreaded  the  thought  of 
popular  agitation,  and  looked  upon  Stein,  with  his  idea 
of  a  National  Parliament,  and  his  plans  for  dethroning 
the  Ehenish  princes,  as  little  better  than  the  Jacobins 
of  1792.  The  offer  of  a  restored  imperial  dignity 
in  Germany  was  declined  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  the  instance  of  his  Minister.      With  characteristic 
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sense  of  present  difficulties,  and  blindness  to  the  great 
forces  which  really  contained  their  solution,  Mettemich 
argued  that  the  minor  princes  would  only  be  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  foreigner  by  the  establishment 
of  any  supreme  German  power.  They  would  pro- 
bably desert  Napoleon  if  the  Allies  guaranteed  to  them 
everything  that  they  at  present  possessed;  they  would 
be  freed  from  all  future  temptation  to  attach  them- 
selves to  France,  if  Austria  contented  itself  with  a 
diplomatic  influence  and  the  ties  of  a  well-developed 
system  of  treaties.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of  Stein 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Mettemich 's  views  pre- 
vailed. Austria  had  so  deliberately  kept  itself  in  ba- 
lance during  the  first  of  the  year  1813  that  the  Allies 
were  now  willing  to  concede  everything,  both  in  this 
matter  and  in  others,  in  return  for  its  support.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Confederate 
princes,  or  even  of  the  limitation  of  their  powers.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Teplitz,  signed  by  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria  on  September  9th,  that  every 
State  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  absolute  independence.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  whose  army  had 
steadily  fuught  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  every  cam- 
paign since  1806.  Instead  of  being  outlawed  as  a 
criminal,  he  was  welcomed  as  an  ally.  The  Treaty  of 
Kied,  signed  on  the  3r(l  of  October,  guaranteed  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  his  desertion  of  Napoleon, 
full  sovereign  rights  and  the  w^hole  of  the  territory  which 
he  had  received  from  Napoleon,  except  the  Tyrol  and  the 
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Austrian  district  on  the  Inn.  What  had  been  accorded 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  could  not  be  refused  to  the 
rest  of  Napoleon's  vassals  who  were  willing  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Allies  in  time.  Germany  was  thus 
left  at  the  mercy  of  a  score  of  petty  Cabinets.  It  was 
seen  by  the  patriotic  party  in  Prussia  at  what  price  the 
alliance  of  Austria  had  been  purchased.  Austria  had 
indeed  made  it  possible  to  conquer  Napoleon,  but  it  had 
also  made  an  end  of  all  prospect  of  the  union  of  the 
German  nation. 

Till  the  last  days  of  September  the  position  of  the 
hostile  armies  round  Dresden  remained  ^^^^  _^  ^ 
Uttle  changed.  Napoleon  unweariedly  le-  ^  '^'- 
peated  his  attacks,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another, 
but  without  result.  The  Allies  on  their  part  seemed 
rooted  to  the  soil.  Bernadotte,  balanced  between  the 
desire  to  obtain  Norway  from  the  Allies  and  a  foolish 
hope  of  being  called  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  bent 
on  doing  the  French  as  little  harm  as  possible ;  Schwar- 
zenberg,  himself  an  indifl'erent  general,  was  distracted 
by  the  councillors  of  all  the  three  monarchs ;  Blficher 
alone  pressed  for  decided  and  rapid  action.  At  length 
the  Prussian  commander  gained  permission  to  march 
northwards  and  unite  his  army  with  Bemadotte's  in  a 
forward  movement  across  the  Elbe.  The  long-expected 
Bussian  reserves,  led  by  Bennigsen,  reached  the 
Bohemian  mountains;  and  at  the  boi^inning  of  October 
the  movement  began  which  was  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  allied  forces  in  the  plains  of  Leipzig.  Bliicher 
forced  tha  passage  of  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg.     It  was 
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not  until  Napoleon  learnt  that  the  army  of  Silesia 
had  actually  crossed  the  river  that  he  finally  quitted 
Dresden.  Then,  hastening  northwards,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  Prussian  general ;  but  Blucher  again 
avoided  battle,  as  he  had  done  in  Silesia ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  October  his  army  united  with  Bemadotte's,  which 
had  crossed  the  Elbe  two  days  before. 

The  enemy  was  closing  in  upon  Napoleon.  Obsti- 
nately as  he  had  held  on  to  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
he  could  hold  on  no  longer.  In  the  frustration  of  all 
his  hopes  there  flashed  across  his  mind  the  wild  project 
of  a  march  eastwards  to  the  Oder,  and  the  gathering 
of  all  the  besieged  garrisons  for  a  campaign  in  which 
the  enemy  should  stand  between  himself  and  France; 
but  the  dream  lasted  only  long  enough  to  gain  a 
record.  Napoleon  ventured  no  more  than  to  send  a 
corps  back  to  the  Elbe  to  threaten  Berlin,  in  the  hope 
of  tempting  Blucher  and  Bernadotte  to  abandon  the 
advance  wliich  they  had  now  begun  in  co-operation 
with  the  great  array  of  Schwarzenberg.  From  the  10th 
to  the  14th  of  October  Napoleon  lingered  at  Diiben, 
between  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  restlessly  expecting  to 
hear  of  Bliiclior's  or  Bemadotte's  retreat.  The  only 
definite  information  that  he  could  gain  was  that  Schwar- 
zenberg was  pressing  on  towards  the  west.  At  length 
he  fell  back  to  Leii)zig,  believing  that  Blucher,  but 
not  Bernadotte,  was  advancing  to  meet  Schwarzen- 
berg and  take  part  in  a  groat  engagement.  As  he 
entered  Leipzig  on  October  I4th  the  cannon  of  Schwar- 
zenberg  was    heard   on    the    south.      Napoleon    drew 
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up  for  battle.  The  number  of  his  troops  in  position 
around  the  city  was  170,000 :  about  15,000  others 
lay  within  call.  He  placed  Marmont  and  ^^^^  ^  j^^ 
Ney  on  the  north  of  Leipzig  at  the  **' 
village  of  MSckern,  to  meet  the  expected  onslaught 
of  Blucher;  and  himself,  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
army,  took  post  on  the  south,  facing  Schwarzenberg. 
On  tho  morning  of  the  16th  Schwarzenberg  began  the 
attack.  His  numbers  did  not  exceed  150,000,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  was  a  march  in  the 
rear.  The  battle  was  an  even  one.  The  Austrians 
failed  to  gain  ground :  with  one  more  army  corps 
Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  overpower  the  enemy. 
He  was  still  without  intelligence  of  Bliicher's  actual 
appearance  in  the  north ;  and  in  the  rash  hope 
that  Bliicher's  coming  might  be  delayed,  he  sent 
orders  to  Ney  and  Marmont  to  leave  their  positions 
and  hurry  to  the  south  to  throw  themselves  upon 
Schwarzenberg.  Ney  obeyed.  Marmont,  when  the 
order  reached  him,  was  actually  receiving  Bliicher's 
first  fire.  He  determined  to  remain  and  defend  the 
village  of  Mockern,  though  left  without  support. 
Torek,  commanding  the  vanguard  of  BIucIi't's  army, 
assailed  him  with  the  utmost  fury.  A  third  part 
of  the  troops  engaged  on  each  side  were  killed  or 
wounded  before  day  closed;  but  in  the  end  the 
victory  of  the  Prussians  was  complete.  It  was  the 
only  triumph  won  by  the  Allies  on  this  first  day  of 
the  battle,  but  it  turned  the  scale  against  Napoleon. 
Marmont's  corps  was  destroyed;  Ney,  divided  between 
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Napoleon  and  Marmont,  had  rendered  no  eflfective  help 
to  either.  Schwarzenberg,  saved  from  a  great  disaster, 
needed  only  to  wait  for  Bernadotte  and  the  Russian 
reserves,  and  to  renew  the  battle  with  an  additional 
forcje  of  100,000  men. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Napoleon  sent  proposals 
for  peace.  It  was  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  some 
friendly  answer  from  his   father-in-law,  the  Austrian 

• 

Emperor,  that  he  delayed  making  his  retreat  during  the 
next  day,  while  it  might  still  have  been  unmolested. 
No  answer  was  returned  to  his  letter.  In  the  evening 
of  the  17th  Bennigsen's  army  reached  the  field  of  battle. 
Next  morning  began  that  vast  and  decisive  encounter 
Battle  of  known  in  the  language  of  Germany  as  **  the 
battle  of  the  nations,"  the  greatest  battle 
in  all  authentic  history,  the  culmination  of  all  the 
military  effort  of  the  Napoleonic  age.  Not  less  than 
300, 000  men  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  Napo- 
leon's o\^^  forces  numbered  170,000.  The  battle  raged 
all  round  Leipzij^,  except  on  the  west,  where  no  attempt 
was  made  to  interpose  between  Napoleon  and  the  line 
of  his  retreat.  As  in  the  first  engagement,  the  decisive 
successes  were  those  of  Bliicher,  now  tardily  aided  by 
Bernadotte,  on  the  north ;  Schwarzenberg's  divisions, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  fought  steadily,  but 
without  gaining  much  ground.  But  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  If 
Nnpoleon  could  nut  break  the  Allies  in  the  first  en- 
gjigenient,  he  had  no  chance  against  them  now  when 
they  had  been  joined  by  100,000  men  more.    The  storm 
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of  attack  grew  wilder  and  wilder :  there  were  no  new 
forces  to  call  up  for  the  defence.  Before  the  day  was 
half  over  Napoleon  drew  in  his  outer  line,  and  began 
to  make  dispositions  for  a  retreat  from  Leipzig.  At 
evening  long  trains  of  wounded  from  the  hospitals  passed 
through  the  western  gates  of  the  city  along  the  road 
towards  the  Rhine.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the 
whole  army  was  withdrawn  from  its  positions,  and 
dense  masses  poured  into  the  town,  until  every  street 
was  blocked  with  confused  and  impenetrable  crowds 
of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  leading  divisions  moved 
out  of  the  gates  before  sunrise,  and  began  the  retreat 
upon  Liitzen.  As  the  throng  lessened,  some  degree 
of  order  was  restored,  and  the  troops  which  Napo- 
leon intended  to  cover  the  retreat  took  their  places 
under  the  walls  of  Leipzig.  The  Allies  advanced 
to  the  storm  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
The  French  were   driven   into  the   town ;     «iff.  it>th. 

French  retreat. 

the  victorious  enemy  pressed  on  towards 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  columns.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  an  explosion  was  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  battle.  The  bridge  over  the  Elster,  the 
only  outlet  from  Leipzig  to  the  west,  had  been  blown 
up  by  the  mistake  of  a  French  soldier  before  the 
rear-guard  began  to  cross.  The  mass  of  fugitives, 
driven  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  found  before  them 
an  impassable  river.  Some  swam  to  the  opposite 
bank  or  perished  in  attempting  to  do  so  ;  the  rest, 
to  the  number  of  15,000,  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
was  the  endof  the  battle.      Napoleon  had  lost  in  the 
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three  days  40,000  killed  and  wounded,  260  guns,  and 
30,000  prisoners.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Allies  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  54,000. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.      Napoleon  led  off 
a   large   army,  but  one   that    was    in    no 

AIUm  follow  T  i  •  1  J  •  •  A  . 

Nai)oieon  to        couQition   to   tum  upou  its  pursuers.     At 

each  stage  in  the  retreat  thousands  of 
fever-stricken  wretches  were  left,  to  terrify  even 
the  pursuing  anny  with  the  dread  of  their  infec- 
tion. It  was  only  when  the  French  found  the  road  to 
Frankfort  blocked  at  Hanau  by  a  Bavarian  force,  that 
they  rallied  to  the  order  of  battle.  The  Bavarians  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  road  was  opened ;  and,  a  fortnight 
after  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  Kapoleon,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  great  army,  re-crossed  the  Rhine.  Behind  him 
the  fabric  of  his  Empire  fell  to  the  ground.  Jerome 
fled  from  Westphalia;  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy came  one  after  another  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  Allies;  Billow,  with  the  army  which  had 
conquered  Key  at  Dennewitz,  marched  through  the 
north  of  Germany  to  the  deliverance  of  Holland. 
Three  days  after  Ts'^apoleon  had  crossed  the  Rhine  the 
Conditions  of     Czur  reached  Frankfort;  and  here,  on  the 

Peace  ofli  red  to        -,.|  „     ^^  i  ....  ,- 

Napoion   at     vtli  oi   JNoveniDer,  a   military  council   was 

Frank  fui-t.  Nov.  ^  ^  •' 

'*^-  held,    in    which    Blucher    and    Gneisenau, 

against  almost  all  the  other  generals,  advocated  an 
immediate  invasion  of  France.  The  soldiers,  however, 
had  time  to  re-consider  their  opinions,  for,  on  the  9th, 
it  was  decided  by  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  Powers 
to    send    an    offer    of    peace    to    Napoleon,    and   the 
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operations  of  the  war  were  suspended  by  common 
consent.  The  condition  on  which  peace  was  offered 
to  Napoleon  was  the  surrender  .of  the  conquests  of 
France  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  Ehine.  The  Allies 
were  still  wilUng  to  permit  Napoleon  to  retain  Bel- 
gium, Savoy,  and  the  Ehenish  Provinces ;  they  de- 
clined, however,  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  until 
Napoleon  had  accepted  this  basis  of  peace ;  and  they 
demanded  a  distinct  reply  before  the  end  of  the  month 
of  November. 

Napoleon,  who  had  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
saw  around  him  all  the  signs  of  power,  returned 
indefinite  answers.  The  month  ended  without  the 
reply  which  the  Allies  required ;  and  on  withdrawn. 
the  1st  of  December  the  offer  of  peace  was  ^^'^' 
declared  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  still  undecided 
whether  the  war  should  take  the  form  of  an  actual 
invasion  of  Prance.  The  memory  of  Brunswick's  cam- 
paign of  1792,  and  of  the  disasters  of  the  first  coalition 
in  1793,  even  now  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
men's  minds.  Austria  was  unwilling  to  drive  Napoleon 
to  extremities,  or  to  give  to  liussia  and  Prussia  the 
increased  influence  which  they  would  gain  in  Europe 
from  the  total  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power.  It 
was  ultimately  determined  that  the  allied  armies  should 
enter  Prance,  but  that  the  Austrians,  in-  pian  of  inyadoo 
stead  of  marching  directly  on  Paris,  should  °'  ^^*°*** 
make  a  detour  by  Switzerland,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
the  plateau  of  Langres  in  Champagne,  from  which  the 
rivers  Seine,   Marne,  and   Aube,  with   the  roads   fol- 

H  H   . 
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lowing  their  valleys,  descend  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital.  The  plateau  of  Langres  was  said  to  be  of  sach 
strategical  importance,  that  its  occupation  by  an  in- 
vader would  immediately  force  Napoleon  to  make 
peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plateau  was  of  no 
strategical  importance  whatever ;  the  Austrians  desired 
to  occupy  it  partly  with  the  view  of  guarding  against 
any  attack  from  the  direction  of  Italy  and  Lyons, 
partly  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  a  cam- 
paign conducted  in  a  hostile  country  intersected  by 
three  rivers.  Anything  was  welcomed  by  Metternich 
that  seemed  likely  to  avert,  or  even  to  postpone,  a 
struggle  with  Napoleon  for  life  or  death.  BlUcher 
correctly  judged  the  march  throiigh  Switzerland  to  be 
mere  procra.stination.  He  was  himself  permitted  to 
take  the  straight  road  into  France,-  though  his  move- 
ments were  retarded  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cautious  steps  of  Schwarzenberg.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1813  the  Prussian  general  crossed  the  Rhine 

near  Coblentz  ;  on  the  18th  of  January, 
France,  Jan..     1814,  thc  Austriau  aHuy,  having  advanced 

from  Switzerland  by  Belfort  and  Vesoul, 
reached  its  halting  place  on  the  plateau  of  Langres. 
Here  the  march  stopped  ;  and  here  it  was  expected  that 
terms  of  peace  would  be  proposed  by  Napoleon. 

It  was  not  on  the  eastern  side  alone  that  the  invader 
was  now  entering  France.  Wellington  had  passed  the 
Pyrenees.  His  last  victorious  march  into  the  north 
of  Spain  began  on  the  day  when  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Bautzen 
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(May  21st,  1813).     During  the  armistice  of  Dresden, 

a  week  before  Austria   signed   the   treaty 

which    fixed   the  conditions  of   its   armed    ^^    Franoi 

tram  the  aouth. 

mediation,  he  had  gained  an  overwhelming 
victory  at  Vittoria  (June  21)  over  King  Joseph  and 
the  French  army,  as  it  retreated  with  all  the  spoils 
gathered  in  five  years'  occupation  of  Spain.  A  series 
of  bloody  engagements  had  given  the  English  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  those  same  days  of  August  and 
September  that  saw  the  allied  armies  close  around 
Napoleon  at  Dresden :  and  when,  after  the  catastrophe 
of  Leipzig,  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  host  was  retreating 
to  the  Ehine,  Soult,  the  defender  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  driven  from  his  entrenchments  on  the  Nivelle,  and 
forced  back  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since,  in  the  tempestuous 
mom  of  the  Revolution,  Hoche  swept  the  armies  of  the 
first  coalition  across  the  Alsatian  frontier.     Since  then, 
French  soldiers  had  visited  every  capital,  and  watered 
every  soil  with  their  blood ;  but  no  foreign  soldier  had 
set  foot   on  French  soil.     Now   the  cruel 
goads   of  Napoleon's    military    glory   had     unabie  to  hoid 
spent  the  nation's*  strength,  and  the  force 
no    longer   existed    which   could   bar   the    way   to   its 
gathered  enemies.     The  armies  placed  upon  the  eastern 
frontier    had  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy  five  times 
more   numerous  than  themselves.      Napoleon  had  not 
expected  that  the  Allies  would  enter  France  before  the 
spring.     With   three  months  given  him  for  organisa- 
tion, he  could    have  made   the   frontier-armies   strong 

HH  8 
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enongli  to  maintain  their  actual  positions :  the  winter- 
advance  of  the  AlKes  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
border  districts  of  Prance,  and  to  concentrate  his  defence 
in  Champagne,  between  the  Mame,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Aube.  This  district  was  one  which  offered  extra- 
ordinary advantages  to  a  great  general  acting  against 
„  ,  ,  ,  an  irresolute  and  ill-commanded  enemy. 
ofaerence.  jj^   holdiug  thc    bridges    over    the   three 

rivers,  and  drawing  his  own  supplies  along  the  central 
road  from  Paris  to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Napoleon  could 
securely  throw  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  one  side 
to  the  other  against  the  flank  of  the  Allies,  while  his 
own  movements  were  covered  by  the  rivers,  which 
could  not  be  passed  except  at  the  bridges.  A  capable 
commander  at  the  head  of  the  Allies  would  have  em- 
ployed the  same  river-strategy  against  Napoleon  him- 
self, after  conquering  one  or  two  points  of  passage  by 
main  force  ;  but  Napoleon  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
fear  from  Schwarzenberg ;  and  if  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters continued  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
allied  armies,  it  was  even  now  doubtful  whether  the 
campaign  would  close  at  Paris  or  on  the  Rhine. 

For  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  monarchs 
and    diplomatists    at    Langres    (Jan.    22),    Metternich 

.     ,        and  the    more    timorous    among:  the  eene- 

Campaign  ol  o  o 

^^^^'  rals     opposed    any    further    advance    into 

France,  and  argued  that  the  army  had  already  gained 
all  it  needed  by  the  occupation  of  the  border  pro- 
vinces. It  was  only  upon  the  threat  of  the  Czar  to 
continue  the  war  by  himself  that  the  Austrians  con- 
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sented  to  move  forward  upon  Paris.  After  several 
days  had  been  lost  in  discussion,  the  advance  from 
Langres  was  begun.  Orders  were  given  to  Bliicher, 
who  had  pushed  back  the  French  divisions  com- 
manded by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  was  now  near 
St.  Dizier  on  the  Mame,  to  meet  the  Great  Army 
at  Brienne.  This  was  the  situation  of  the  Allies 
when,  on  the  25th  January,  Napoleon  left  Paris,  and 
placed  himself  at  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  at  the 
head  of  his  left  wing,  having  his  right  at  Troyes 
and  at  Arcis,  guarding  the  bridges  over  the  Seine 
and  the  Aube.  Napoleon  knew  that  Bliicher  was 
moving  towards  the  Austrians  ;  he  hoped  to  hold 
the  Prussian  general  in  check  at  St.  Dizier,  and 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  heads  of  Schwarzenberg's 
columns  as  they  moved  towards  the  Aube.  Bliicher, 
however,  had  already  passed  St.  Dizier  when  Napoleon 
reached  it.  Napoleon  pursued,  and  overtook  the 
Prussians  at  Brienne.  After  an  indecisive  battle, 
Blflcher  fell  back  towards  Schwarzenberg.  The  allied 
armies  eflfected  their  junction,  and  Blucher,  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Austrians,  turned  and  marched  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  to  meet  Napoleon. 
Napoleon,  though  far  outnumbered,  accepted  battle. 
He  was  attacked  at  La  Rothi^re,  close  above  Brienne, 
and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  (Feb.  1).  A  vigorous 
pursuit  would  probably  have  ended  the  war;  but  the 
Austrians  held  back.  Schwarzenberg  believed  peace  to 
be  already  gained,  and  condemned  all  further  action  as 
a  mere  useless  waste  of  life.     Supported  by  Castlereaghi 
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the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  he  allowed  Napoleon 
to  retire  unmolested,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  There  was  in  fact  a  direct  con- 
flict between  the  Czar  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  as 
to  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  the  war.  Alexander 
already  insisted  on  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  ;  the 
Austrian  Government  desired  to  see  Napoleon  left  in 
power,  with  at  least  no  worse  frontier  than  France  had 
possessed  in  1791.  Castlereagh  and  Hardenberg  were 
as  yet  inclined  to  support  Metternich's  policy,  although 
the  whole  Prussian  army,  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  support  of  Stein  and  all  the  bolder 
Prussian  statesmen,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Czar. 

Already  the  influence  of  the  peace-party  was  so  far 
in  the  ascendant   that  negotiations  *  had  been   opened 

with  Napoleon  Representatives  of  all  the 
tiiion.    Feb.     Powers    assembled    at   Chatillon,    in    Bur- 

6—9.  ' 

gundy ;  and  there,  towards  the  end  of 
January,  Couldincourt  appeared  on  behalf  of  France. 
The  first  silting  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February;  on 
the  following  day  Coulaincourt  received  full  powers  from 
Napoleon  to  conclude  peace.  The  Allies  laid  down  as 
the  condition  of  peace  the  limitation  of  France  to  the 
frontiers  of  1791.  Had  Coulaincourt  dared  to  conclude 
peace  instantly  on  these  terms,  Napoleon  would  have 
retained  his  throne ;  but  he  was  aware  that  Napoleon 
had  only  granted  him  full  powers  in  consequence  of 
the  disastrous  battle  of  La  Rothifere,  and  he  feared  to  be 
disavowed  by  his  master  the  moment  that  Napoleon  had 
escaped  from  danger.     Instead  of  simply  accepting  the 
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Allies'  offer,  he  raised  questions  as  to  the  future  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  moment  was  lost ;  on  the  9th  of 
February  the  Czar  recalled  his  envoy  from  Chatillon, 
and  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  broken  off. 

Schwarzenberg  was  now  slowly  and  unwillingly 
moving  forwards  along  the  Seine  towards  Troyes. 
Bliicher  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  Marne,  and 
to  advance  upon  Paris  by  an  independent  line  of 
march.  He  crossed  the  country  between  the  Aube 
and  the  Marne,  and  joined  the  corps  which  he  had 
left  behind  him  on  the  latter  river.  But  his  disposi- 
tions were  outrageously  careless  :  his  troops 
were  scattered  over  a  space  of  sixty  miles    M2ne.**Frt).^ 


—14. 


from  ChS.lons  westward,  as  if  he  had  no 
enemy  to  guard  against  except  the  weak  divisions  com- 
manded by  Mortier  and  Marmont,  which  had  uniformly 
fallen  back  before  his  advance.  Suddenly  Napoleon 
himself  appeared  at  the  centre  of  the  long  Prussian  line 
at  Champaubert.  He  had  hastened  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Bliicher  wi  h  30,000  men  as  soon  as  Schwar- 
zenberg entered  Troy  s ;  and  on  February  10th  a  weak 
Eussian  corps  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  Bliicher's  column 
was  overwhelmed  before  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor 
had  left  the  Seine.  Then,  turning  leftwards,  Napoleon 
overthrew  B1Uc1ut\s  vanguard  at  Montmirail,  and  two 
days  later  attacked  and  defeated  Bliicher  himself,  who 
was  bringing  up  the  remainder  of  his  troops  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
In  four  days  Bliicher's  army,  which  numbered  70,000 
men,  had  thrice  been  defeated  in  detail  by  a  force  of 
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30,000.  BlUcher  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
ChS-lons ;  Napoleon  instantly  returned  to  the  support  of 
Oudinot's  division,  which  he  had  left  in  front  of  Schwar- 
zenberg.  In  order  to  relieve  Bliicber,  the  Austrians 
had  pushed  forwards  on  the  Seine  beyond  Montereau. 
Within  three  days  after  the  battle  with  Bliicher, 
Napoleon  was  back  upon  the  Seine,  and  attacking 
the  heads  of  the  Austrian  column.  On  the  18th  of 
February  he  gained  so  decisive  a  victory  at  Montereau 
„  ^  that  Schwarzenberfi^  abandoned  the  advance, 

Feb.  18.  ^^^  £gjj  \)2U!k  upou  Troycs,  sending  word  to 

Bliicher  to  come  southwards  again  and  help  him  to 
fight  a  great  battle.  Bliicher  moved  off  with  ad- 
mirable energy  within  a  week  after  his  defeats  upon 
the  Mame,  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes. 
But  the  design  of  fighting  a  great  battle  was  given  up. 
The  disinclination  of  the  Austrians  to  vigorous  action 
was  too   strong  to   be   overcome ;    and  it   was    finally 

determined  that  Sch  warzcnberg  should  fall 
bock.    Bliicher     baclv  almost  to  the  plateau  of  Lancfres,  which 

he  had  so  unwillingly  quitted,  leaving 
Bliicher  to  unite  with  the  troops  of  Billow  which  had 
conquered  Holland,  and  to  force  his  way  to  Paris. 

The    eflect   of  Napoleon's  sudden   victories  on  the 
Marne  was  instantly  seen  in  the  councils  of  the  allied 

soverei":ns.     Alexander,  who  had  withdrawn 

Conf^ress      of  *-* 

S!m(^.^^  F"b'i7     l^^s  envoy  from  Chatillon,  could  no  longer 

hold  out  against  negotiations  wuth  Napoleon. 
He  restored  the  powers  of  his  envoy,  and  the  Congress 
re-assembled.     But  Napoleon   already  saw   himself  in 
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imagination  driving  the  invaders  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  sent  orders  to  CoulaincouH  to  insist  upon  the 
terms  proposed  at  Frankfort,  which  left  to  France  botli 
the  Bhenish  Provinces  and  Belgium.  An  armistice 
was  proposed  by  the  Allies ;  Napoleon  refused  to  grant 
any  armistice  unless  the  maintenance  of  Belgium  in 
his  Empire  was  recognised  as  a  condition  of  peace.  At 
the  same  time  he  attempted  to  open  a  private  nego- 
tiation with  his  father-in-law  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  to  detach  him  from  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The 
attempt  failed;  the  demands  now  made  by  Coulain- 
court  overcame  all  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
Austrian  Minister ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  the  Allies 
signed  a  new  treaty  at  Chaumont,  pledging  themselves 
to  conclude  no  peace  with  Napoleon  that  did  not  restore 
the  frontier  of  1791,  and  to  maintain  their  present 
concert  and  armaments,  if  necessary,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Coulaincourt  continued  for  another 
fortnight  at  Chatillon,  instructed  by  Napoleon  to  pro- 
long the  negotiations,  but  forbidden  to  accept  the  only 
conditions  which  the  Allies  were  willing  to  grant. 

Blucher  was  now  on  his  way  northwards  to  join 
the  so-called  army  of  Bernadotte  upon  the 
Aisne.  Since  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  Berna-  thriJrth!'^tt£ 
dotte  himself  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
movements  of  the  array  nominally  under  his  command. 
The  Netherlands  had  been  conquered  by  Billow  and 
the  Bussian  general  Winzingerode,  and  these  officers 
were  now  pushing  southwards  in  order  to  take  part  in 
BlUcher's   movement  against   Paris.     Napoleon  calca- 
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TiTjalterable  contempt  for  the  enemy  he  risked  another 
battle.  No  decided  issue  was  reached  in  the  first  day's 
fighting,  and  Napoleon  remained  in  position,  expecting 
that  Schwarzenberg  would  retreat  during  the  night. 
But  on  the  morrow  the  Austrians  were  still  fronting  him. 
Schwarzenberg  had  at  length  learnt  his  own  real  supe- 
riority, and  resolved  to  assist  the  enemy  no  longer  by  a 
wretched  system  of  retreat.  A  single  act  of  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  commander  showed 
Napoleon  that  the  war  of  battles  was  at  an  end.  He 
abandoned  all  hope  of  resisting  the  invaders  in  front : 
it  only  remained  for  him  to  throw  himself  on  to  their 
rear,  and,  in  company  with  the  frontier-garrisons  and 
the  army  of  Lyons,  to  attack  their  communications 
with  Germany.  The  plan  was  no  unreasonable  one, 
if  Paris  could  either  have  sustained  a  siege  or  have 
fiEJlen  into  the  enemy's  hands  without  terminating 
the  war.  But  the  Allies  rightly  judged  that  Napoleon's 
power  would  be  extinct  from  the  moment  that  Paris  sub- 
mitted. They  received  the  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's 
march  to  the  east,  and  declined  to  follow  him.  The 
annieB  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  approached  one 
another,  and  moved  together  on  Paris.  It  was  at  Vitry, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  that  Napoleon  first  discovered 
that  the  troops  which  had  appeared  to  be  following  his 
eastward  movement  were  but  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
and  that  the  allied  armies  were  in  full  march  upon  the 
capital.  He  instantly  called  up  every  division  within 
reach,  and  pushed  forward  by  forced  marches  for  the 
Seine,  honing  to  fall  upon  Schwarzenberg's  rear  before 


the  aiiied  vanguard  could  reach  Paris.  But  at  each 
hour  of  the  march  it  became   more  evident   that   trie 

Ante,  •d  enemy  was  far  in  advance.  For  two  days 
vuM  on  Ftaji.  Napoleon  urged  his  men  forward ;  and  at 
length,  unable  to  bear  the  intolerable  suspense,  he 
quitted  the  army  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and 
drove  forward  at  the  utmost  speed  along  the  road 
through  Fontainebleau  to  the  capital.  As  day  sank, 
he  met  reports  of  a  battle  already  begun.  When  he 
reached  the  village  of  Fromenteau,  fifteen  miles  from 
Paris,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  heard  that  Paris  had 
actually  surrendered. 

The  Allies  had  pressed  forward  without  taking 
any   notice   of  Napoleon's   movements,   and  at   early 

Atteck  on  Fuia.  ^^™^°g  ^^  ^^  80th  they  had  opened  the 
*^*^*^  attack   upon  the   north-eastern   heights  of 

Paris.  Mannont,  with  the  fragments  of  a  beaten 
army  and  some  weak  divisions  of  the  National  Guard, 
had  but  35,000  men  to  oppose  to  three  times  that 
number  of  the  enemy.  The  Government  had  taken  no 
steps  to  arm  the  people,  or  to  prolong  resistance  after 
the  outside  line  of  defence  was  lost,  although  the 
erection  of  barricades  would  have  held  the  Allies  in 
check  until  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  army.  While 
Marmont  fought  in  the  outer  suburbs,  masses  of  the 
people  were  drawn  up  on  Montmartre,  expecting  the 
Emperor's  appearance,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  great  and 
^  .. ,  ^  ^  decisive  battle.  But  the  firinc:  in  the  out- 
Marmont.  gkirts   stoppcd   soou    after    noon:    it  was 

announced  that  Marmont  had  capitulated*     The  report 
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struck  the  people  with  stupor  and  fury.  They  had  vainly 
been  demanding  arms  since  early  morning  ;  even  after 
the  capitulation, .  unsigned  papers  were  handed  about 
by  men  of  the  working  classes,  advocating  further  re- 
sistance.* But  the  people  no  longer  knew  how  to 
follow  leaders  of  its  own.  Napoleon  had  trained 
Prance  to  look  only  to  himself :  his  absence  left  the 
masses,  who  were  still  eager  to  fight  for  France,  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  the  conqueror:  there  were 
enemies  enough  of  the  Government  among  the  richer 
classes  to  make  the  entry  of  the  foreigner  into  Paris  a 
scene  of  actual  joy  and  exultation.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  malignant  delight  in  Napo- 
leon's ruin,  overpowered  the  love  of  France  among  the 
party  of  the  old  noblesse,  that,  upon  the  entry  of  the 
allied  forces  into  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March,  hundreds 
of  aristocratic  women  kissed  the  hands,  or 

Allies  enter 

the  very  boots  and  horses,  of  the  leaders  of     ^**^'  March 31 
the  train,  and  cheered  the  Cossacks  who  escorted  a  band 
of  French  prisoners,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  through 
the  streets. 

Napoleon's  reign  was,  indeed,  at  an  end.  Since  the 
rupture  of  the  Congress  of  Ch&tillon  on  the  18th  of 
March,  the  Allies  had  determined  to  make  his  dethrone- 
ment a  condition  of  peace.  As  the  end  approached,  it 
was  seen  that  no  successor  was  possible  but  the  chief  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  although  Austria  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  Eegency  under  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
and  the  Czar  had  for  a  time  entertained  the  project  of 

•  B^ranger,  BiograpMe,  ed.  duod.,  p.  354 
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placing  Bernadotte  at  the  head  of  the  French  State. 
Immediately  after  the  entry  into  Paris  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  exile  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne. 
The  politicians  of  the  Empire  who  followed  Talley- 
rand were  not  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  conquerors, 
and  with  the  small  party  of  Eoyalist  nohlesse,  in 
recalling  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Alexander,  who  was 
the  real  master  of  the  situation,  rightly  judged  Talley- 
rand to  be  the  man  most  capable  of  enlisting  the 
public  opinion  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  new 
order.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Talleyrand's  house, 
and  emplojed  this  dexterous  statesman  as  the  advocate 
both  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of   constitutional    liberty,    which   at    this   time 

Alexander  himself  sincerely  befriended. 
d.X(^.  A  Provisional    Government  was   appointed 

April  22.  *■  ^ 

under  Talleyrand's  leadership.  On  the 
2nd  of  April  the  Senate  proclaimed  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon.  On  the  Otb  it  published  a  Constitution, 
and  recalled  t\w  Ilouse  of  Bourbon. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  still  in  England:  his  brother, 
the  Count  of  Artois,  had  joined  the  invaders  in 
France,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  but  the  inlluence  of  Alexander  was  neces- 
sary to  force  this  obstinate  and  unteachable  man  into 
anything  like  a  constitutional  position.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  invited  the  Count  to  take  up 
the  administration  until  the  King's  arrival,  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  D'Artois  declined  to 
recognise    the   Senate's   competency,   and  claimed  the 
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Lieutenancy  of  the  Kingdom  as  his  brother's  repre- 
sentative. The  Senate  refusing  to  admit  the  Count's 
divine  right,  some  unmeaning  words  were  exchanged 
when  D'Artois  entered  Paris  ;  and  the  Provisional 
Government,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  Royal 
Lieutenant,  continued  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers. 
At  length  the  Czar  insisted  tliat  D'Artois  should  give 
way.  The  Decree  of  the  Senate  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted by  him  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  14th  of  April ;  the 
Provisional  Government  retired,  and  a  Council  of  State 
was  formed,  in  which  Talleyrand  still  continued  to 
exercise  the  real  powers  of  government.  In  the  address 
made  by  D'Artois  on  this  occasion,  he  stated  that 
although  the  King  had  not  empowered  him  to  accept 
the  Constitution  made  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  April, 
he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  King  would  accept  the 
principles  embodied  in  that  Constitution,  which  were 
those  of  Representative  Government,  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers. 
A  week  after  D'Artois'  declaration,  Louis  XVIII. 
arrived  in  France. 

Louis  XVIII.,  though  capable  of  adapting  him- 
self in  practice  to  a  constitutional  system,  had  never 
permitted  himself  to  question  the  divine  right  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  sovereign  power.  The  exiles 
who  surrounded  him  were  slow  to  understand  the 
needs  of  the  time.  They  recommended  the  King  to 
reject  the  Constitution.  Louis  made  an  ambiguous 
answer,  when  the  Legislative  Body  met  him  at  Com- 
piegne,  and  invited  an  expression  of  the  royal  policy. 
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It  was  again  necessary  for  the  Czar  to  interfere,  and 

to  explain  to  the  Kinff  tliat  Prance  could  no 
andthec^ar.  longcF  bc  an  absolute  monarchy.  Louis, 
however,  was  a  better  arguer  than  the  Count  of  Artois. 
He  reasoned  as  a  man  whom  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
had  felt  it  their  duty  to  restore  without  any  request 
from  himself.  If  the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  he  urged, 
had  the  right  to  give  France  a  constitution,  he  himself 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought  from  his  peaceful 
English  home.  He  was  willing  to  grant  a  free  con- 
stitution to  his  people  in  exercise  of  his  own  royal 
rights,  but  he  could  not  recognise  one  created  by  the 
servants  of  an  usurper.  Alexander  was  but  half  satisfied 
with  the  liberal  professions  of  Louis  :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, insist  on  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution  drawn 
up  by  the  Senate,  but  he  informed  him  that  until  the 
promises  made  by  D' Artois  were  confirmed  by  a  royal 

proclamation,  there  would  be  no  entry  into 

^nursPaiii  *        Paris.     Tlic  Kinff  at  lengftli  si<xned  a  pro- 
Maya.  ^  t5  too  r 

claniiition  written  by  Talleyrand,  and  made 
his  festal  entry  into  the  capital  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

The  promises  of  Louis  himself,  the  unbroken 
courtesy  and  friendliness  shown  by  the  Allies  to  Paris 
Feoiinp  since  t  heir  victoi y  a  month  before,  had  almost 

extinguished  the  popular  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  a  dynasty  which  owed  its  recall  to  the  over- 
throw of  French  armies.  The  foreign  leaders  them- 
sehes  had  begun  to  excite  a  certain  admiration  and 
interest.  Alexander  was  considered,  and  with  good 
reason  as  a  generous  enemy ;  the  simplicity  of  the  King, 
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of  Prussia,  his  misfortunes,  hig  well-remembered  gal- 
lantry at  the  Battle  of  Jena,  gained  him  general 
sympathy.  It  needed  but  little  on  the  part  of  the 
returning  Bourbons  to  convert  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  Paris  into  affection.  The  cortege  which  entered 
the  capital  with  Louis  XVIIT.  brought  back,  in  a 
singular  motley  of  obsolete  and  of  foreign  costumes, 
the  bearers  of  many  unforgotten  names.  The  look 
of  the  King  himself,  as  he  drove  through  Paris,  pleased 
the  people.  The  childless  father  of  the  murdered  Duke 
of  Enghien  gained  the  pitying  attention  of  those  few 
who  knew  the  face  of  a  man  twenty-five  years  an  exile. 
But  there  was  one  among  the  members  of  the  returning 
family  whom  every  heart  in  Paris  went  out  to  mee^i. 
The  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  shared  the 
captivity  of  her  parents  and  of  her  brother,  the  sole 
survivor  of  her  deeply- wronged  house,  now  returned 
as  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  The  uniquely  mournful 
history  of  her  girlhood,  her  subsequent  marriage  with 
her  cousin,  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  made  her 
the  natural  object  of  a  warmer  sympathy  than  could 
attach  to  either  of  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.  But 
adversity  had  imprinted  its  lines  too  deeply  upon  the 
features  and  the  disposition  of  this  joyless  woman  for 
a  moment's  light  to  return.  Her  voice  and  her  aspect 
repelled  the  affection  which  thousands  were  eager  to 
oflTer  to  her.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  days  of  the 
restored  monarchy,  it  was  felt  that  the  Bourbons  had 
brought  back  no  single  person  among  them  who  was 
capable  of  winning  the  French  nation's  love. 

1  A 
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The  recall  of  the  ancient  line  had  been  allowed  to 
appear  to  the  world  as  the  work  of  Prance  itself; 
Napoleon.  Napolcon's  fate  conld  only  be  fixed  by  his  con  • 
querors.  After  the  fall  of  Paris,  Napoleon  remained  at 
Pontainebleau  awaiting  events.  The  soldiers  and  the 
younger  officers  of  his  army  were  still  ready  to  fight  for 
him ;  the  marshals,  however,  were  utterly  weary,  and 
determined  that  Prance  should  no  longer  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  man.  They  informed  Napoleon  that  he 
must  abdicate.  Yielding  to  their  pressure,  Napoleon,  on 
the  3rd  April,  drew  up  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour 
of  his  infant  son,  and  sent  it  by  Coulaincourt  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  at  Paris.  The  document  was  rejected 
by  the  Allies ;  Coulaincourt  returned  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Napoleon  must  renounce  the  throne  for 
himself  and  all  his  family.  For  a  moment  the  Emperor 
thought  of  renewing  the  war ;  but  the  marshals  refused 
their  aid  more  resolutely  than  before,  and  on  April  6th 
Napoleon  signed  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
throne  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was  permitted 
by  the  Allies  to  retain  the  unmeaning  title  of  Emperor. 

and  to  carry  with  him  a  body-crnard  and  2 

Napoleon  sent  to  •'  »/    o 

^^^'^'  considerable  revenue  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
henceforward  to  be  his  principality  and  his  prison. 
The  choice  of  this  island,  within  easy  r.^ach  of  Finance 
and  Italy,  and  too  extensive  to  be  guaided  without  a 
large  fleet,  was  due  to  Alexander's  ill-judged  generosity 
towards  Nap  )leon,  and  to  a  promise  made  to  Marmont 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Emperor  should  be  respected. 
Alexander    was    not    left     without    warning    of    the 
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probable  effects  of  his  leniency.  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
military  representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  allied 
head-quarters,  urged  both  his  own  and  the  allied 
governments  to  substitute  some  more  distant  island 
for  Elba,  if  they  desired  to  save  Europe  from  a  renewed 
Napoleonic  war,  and  France  from  the  misery  of  a  second 
invasion.  The  Allies,  though  not  without  misgivings, 
adhered  to  their  original  plan,  and  left  it  to  time  to 
justify  the  predictions  of  their  adviser. 

It  was  well  known  what  would  be  the  terms  of 
peace  now  that  Napoleon  was  removed  from  the  throne. 
The  AUies   had  no  intention  of  depriving 

^  ^        Treaty  of  l»ari» 

France  of  any  of  the  territory  that  it  had  ^*^*^- 
held  before  1792:  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
was  only  postponed  until  the  Constitution,  which  Alex- 
ander required  King  Louis  XVIII.  to  grant,,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  royal  commission  and  approved  by  the 
King.  On  the  27th  May  the  draft  of  this  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Charta,  was  laid  before  the  King,  and 
sanctioned  by  him ;  on  the  30th,  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  of  all 
the  great  Powers.  France,  surrendering  all  its  con- 
quests, accepted  the  frontier  of  the  1st  of  January, 
1792,  with  a  Flight  addition  of  territory  on  the  side  of 
Savoy,  and  at  points  on  its  northern  and  eastern  border. 
It  paid  no  indemnity.  It  was  permitted  to  retain 
all  the  works  of  art  accumulated  by  twenty  years  of 
rapine,  except  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Branden- 
burg Gate  of  Berlin,  auvi  the  spoils  of  the  Library  of 
Vienna.     It  received  back  nearly  all  the  colonies  which 
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had  been  taken  from  it  by  Great  Britain.  By  the 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  disposing  of  the  territory  that 
had  formed  the  Empire  and  the  dependencies  of 
Napoleon,  Holland  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  with  the  provision  that  its  territory  should  be 
largely  increased;  Switzerland  was  declared  indepen- 
dent ;  it  w  as  stipulated  that  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Austrian  Provinces,  should  consist  of  inde- 
pendent States,  and  that  Germany  should  remain 
distributed  among  a  multitude  of  sovereigns,  inde- 
pendent, but  united  by  a  Federal  tie.  The  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  was  thrown  open.  By  a  special  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  the  French  Government  undertook 
to  unite  its  eflforts  to  those  of  England  in  procuring  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  by  all  the  Powers,  and 
pledged  itself  to  abolish  the  Slave-trade  among  French 
subjects  within  five  years  at  the  latest.  For  the  settle- 
ment of  all  European  questions  not  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress  of 
the  Powers  should,  within  two  months,  assemble  at 
Vienna.  These  were  the  public  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Secret  clauses  provided  that  the  Allies — 
that  is,  the  Allies  independently  of  France,  should 
control  the  distributions  of  territory  to  be  made  at  tht 
Congress ;  that  Austria  should  receive  Venetia  and  all 
Northern  Italy  as  far  as  the  Ticino  ;  that  Genoa  should 
he  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  ;  and  that  the  southern 
Netherlands  should  be  united  into  a  single  kingdom 
with  Holland,  and  thus  form  a  solid  bulwark  against 
France  ou  the  uorth.     No  lueutioii  was  made  of  Naples^ 
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whose  sovereign,  Mmat,  had  abandoned  Napoleon  and 
aUied  himself  with  Austria,  but  without  fulfilling  in 
good  faith  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entei'ed 
against  his  former  master.  A  nominal  fiiend  of  the 
Allies,  he  knew  that  he  had  played  a  double  game,  and 
that  his  sovereignty,  though  not  yet  threatened,  was 
insecure.* 

Much  yet  remained  to  be  settled  by  the  Congress 

at  Vienna,  but  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  two 

armniTeiiMnti       at  Icast  of  the  great  Powers  saw  the  objectis 

attained  for  which  they  had  struggled  so 
persistently  through  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  war, 
and  which  at  a  later  time  had  appeared  to  pass 
almost  out  of  tlie  range  of  possibility.  England  saw 
the  Netherlands  once  more  converted  into  a  barrier 
against  France,  and  Antwerp  held  by  friendly  hands. 
Austria  reaped  the  full  reward  of  its  cool  and  well- 
balanced  diplomacy  during  the  crisis  of  1818,  in  the 
annexation  of  an  Italian  territory  that  made  it  the 
real  mistress  of  the  Peninsula.  Castlereagh  and  every 
other  English  politician  felt  that  Europe  had  done  itself 
, small  honour  in  handing  Venice  back  to  the  Hapsburg ; 

*  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  who  was  with  Murat,  warned  him  against  the 
probable  couscqucnccs  of  his  duplicity.  Bentinck  had,  however,  to  be  care- 
ful in  his  language,  as  the  following  shows.  Murat  having  sent  him  a  sword 
of  honour,  he  wrote  to  the  English  Government,  May  1, 1S14 :  "  It  is  a 
severe  violence  to  my  feelings  to  incur  any  degree  of  obligation  to  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  so  entirely  despise.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  betray  any 
appearance  of  a  spirit  of  animosity."  To  Murat  he  wrote  on  the  same  day : 
"  The  sword  of  a  great  captain  is  the  most  flattering  present  which  a  soldier 
can  receive.  It  is  with  the  highest  gratitude  ttiat  I  accept  the  gift,  Slre« 
which  yoa  have  done  me  the  honour  to  8end."~Recorda :  Sicily,  VoL  9S, 
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but  this  had  been  the  condition  exacted  by  Mettemich 
at  Prague  before  he  consented  to  throw  the  sword  of 
Austria  into  the  trembling  scale  ;*  and  the  Eepublican 
traditions  both  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  counted  for 
little  among  the  statesmen  of  1814  in  comparison  with 
the  divine  right  of  a  Duke  of  Modena  or  a  Prince  of 
Hesse  CasseLf  France  itself,  though  stripped  of  the 
dominion  won  by  twenty  years  of  warfare,  was  permitted 
to  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  a  restored  line  of  kings,  the 
whole  of  its  ancient  territory,  and  the  spoil  of  all  the 
galleries  and  museums  of  Western  Europe.  It  would 
have  been  no  unnatural  wrong  if  the  conquerors  of  1814 

*  Treaties  of  Tcplitz,  Sept.  0,  1813.  In  Biaoclii,  Storia  Documentata 
dclla  Diplomazia  Europca,  i.  834,  there  is  a  long  protest  addressed  by 
Mettemich  to  Castlereagh  on  May  26,  1814,  referring  with  great  minatcness 
to  u  number  of  clauses  in  a  secret  Treaty  signed  by  all  the  Powers  at  Prague 
on  July  27,  1813,  uud  ratified  at  London  on  August  23,  giving  Austria  the 
disposal  of  all  Italy.  This  protest,  which  has  been  acceptc<l  as  genuine  in 
lieuchlin's  Geschichte  Italiens  and  elsewhere,  is,  with  the  alleged  secret 
Treaty,  a  forgery.  My  grounds  for  this  statement  are  as  follows  : — (1)  There 
was  no  British  envoy  at  Prague  hi  July,  1813.  (2)  The  private  as  well  as 
the  official  letters  of  Ctistlercagb  to  Lord  Cathcart  of  Sept.  13  and  18,  and 
the  instructions  sent  to  Lord  Aberdeen  during  August  and  September,  prove 
that  no  joiut  Treaty  existed  up  to  that  date,  to  which  both  England  and 
Austria  were  parf.it's.  Records :  Russia,  207,  209,  A ;  Austria,  105.  (3) 
Lord  Aberdeen's  reports  of  bis  negotiation  with  Mettemich  after  this  date 
conclusively  prove  that  almost  all  Italian  questions,  including  even  the 
Austrian  frontier,  were  treated  as  matters  to  be  decided  by  the  Allies  in 
common.  While  Austria's  right  to  a  preponderance  in  upper  Italy  is  ad- 
mitted, the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Naples  aie  always  treated  as  within  the 
range  of  English  polic}'. 

f  The  originals  of  the  Genoese  and  Milanese  petitions  for  independence 
are  in  Records :  Sicily,  Vol.  98.  "  The  Genoese  universally  desire  the  res- 
toration of  their  ancient  Republic.  They  dread  above  all  other  arrangements 
their  annexation  to  Piedmont,  to  the  inhabiiants  of  which  there  has  always 
existed  a  i>eculiar  aversion." — Bentinck's  Despatch,  April  27,  1814,  id. 
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had  dealt  with  the  soil  of  France  as  France  had  dealt 
with  other  lands ;  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  bare 
justice  to  restore  to  its  rightful  owners  the  pillage 
that  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  to  recover  from  the 
French  treasury  a  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
Napoleon  had  extorted  from  conquered  States.  But  the 
Courts  were  too  well  satisfied  with  their  victory  to 
enter  into  a  strict  account  upon  secondary  matters  ;  and 
a  prudent  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  the 
prospects  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  saved  France  from 
experiencing  what  it  had  inflicted  upon  others. 

The  policy  which  now  restored  to  France  the  frontier 
of  1792  was  viewed  with  a  very  different  feeling  in 
France  and  in  all  other  countries.  Europe  looked  with 
a  kind  of  wonder  upon  its  own  generosity;  France 
forgot  the  unparalleled  provocations  which  it  had 
offered  to  mankind,  and  only  remembered  that  Bel- 
gium and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  formed  part  of 
the  Eepublic  and  the  Empire  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
These  early  conquests  of  the  Republic,  which  no  one 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  France  since  1795,  had 
undoubtedly  been  the  equivalent  for  which,  in  the  days 
of  the  Directory,  Austria  had  been  permitted  to  extend 
itself  in  Italy  and  Prussia  in  Germany.  In  the  opinion 
of  men  who  sincerely  condemned  Napoleon's  distant 
conquests,  the  territory  between  France  and  the  Rliine 
was  no  more  than  France  might  legitimately  demand 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  accessions  falling  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Continental  Powers  out  of  the  territory 
of  Poland,  Venice,  and  the  body  of  suppressed  States  in 
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Germany.  Poland,  excluding  the  districts  taken  Irom 
it  before  1792,  contained  a  population  twice  as 
great  aa  that  of  Belgium  and  the  Khenish  Pro- 
vinces together :  Venice  carried  with  it,  in 
e^U?r??SS  addition  to  a  commanding  province  on 
^sl?'^'  the  Italian  mainland,  the  Eastern  Adri- 
atic Coast  as  far  as  Ragusa.  K  it  were 
true  that  the  proportionate  increase  of  power  formed  the 
only  solid  principle  of  European  policy,  France  sustained 
a  grievous  injury  in  receiving  back  the  limits  of  1791, 
when  every  other  State  on  the  Continent  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  territory,  or  an  equivalent  for  the  territory, 
which  it  had  gained  in  the  great  changes  that  took  place 
between  1791  and  1814.  But  in  fact  there  had  never 
been  a  time  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
when  France,  under  an  energetic  Government,  liad  not 
possessed  a  force  threatening  to  all  its  neighbours. 
France,  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits,  was  still  the  equal, 
and  far  more  than  the  equal,  of  any  of  the  Continental 
Powers,  with  all  that  they  had  gained  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  remained  the  first  of  European 
nations,  though  no  longer,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  one  great  nation  of  the  western  continent.  Its 
efforts  after  universal  empire  had  aroused  other  nations 
into  life.  Had  the  course  of  French  conquest  ceased 
before  Napoleon  grasped  power,  France  would  have 
retained  its  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  long  have  exer- 
cised an  unbounded  influence  over  both  Germany  and 
Italy,  through  the  incomparably  juster  and  brighter 
social  life  which  the  Revolution,  combined  with  all  that 
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France  had  inherited  from  the  past,  enabled  it  to  display 
to  those  countries.  Napoleon,  in  the  attempt  to  impose 
his  role  upon  all  Europe,  created  a  power  in  Qermany 
whose  military  future  was  to  be  not  less  solid  than  that 
of  France  itself,  and  left  to  Europe,  in  the  accord  of  his 
enemies,  a  firmer  security  against  French  attack  than 
any  that  the  efforts  of  statesmen  had  ever  framed. 

The  league  of  the  older  monarchies  had  proved 
stronger  in  the  end  than  the  genius  and  the  ambition  of  a 
Permanent  effect    siiiffle  mau.    But  if,  iu  thc  scrvicc  of  Napo- 

on     Europe    of  ^  '  ^ 

period  i7j«.i8i4.  j^^j^  Ffancc  had  exhausted  its  wealth,  sunk 
its  fleets,  and  sacrificed  a  million  lives,  only  that  it  might 
lose  all  its  earlier  conquests,  and  resume  limits  which 
it  had  outgrown  before  Napoleon  held  his  first  command, 
it  was  not  thus  with  the  work  which,  for  or  against 
itself,  France  had  effected  in  Europe  diuring  the  move- 
ments of  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  the 
epoch  now  ending  the  whole  of  the  Continent  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Eussia  had  gained  the  two 
fruitful  ideas  of  nationality  and  political  freedom. 
There  were  now  two  nations  in  Europe  where  before 
National  tenM  ex-    thcrc  had  bccn  but  atjerrefifates  of  artificial 

cited  in  Germany  *-'"      ^ 

•ad  Italy.  States.     Germany  and  Italy  were  no  longer 

mere  geographical  expressions :  in  both  countries, 
though  in  a  very  unequal  degree,  the  newly-aroused 
sense  of  nationality  had  brought  with  it  the  claim  for 
uniiy  and  independence.  In  Germany,  Prussia  had 
set  a  great  example,  and  was  hereafter  to  reap  its 
reward;  in  Italy  there  had  been  no  State  and  no 
statesman    to  take  the   lead   either    in   throwing   off 
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Napoleon's  rule,  or  in  forcing  him,  as  the  price  of  sup- 
port, to  give  to  his  Italian  kingdom  a  really  national 
government.  Failing  to  act  for  itself,  the  population  of 
all  Italy  except  Naples  was  parcelled  out  between 
Austria  and  its  ancient  dynasties ;  but  the  old  days  of 
passive  submission  to  the  foreigner  were  gone  for  ever, 
and  time  was  to  show  whether  those  were  the  dreamers 
who  thought  of  a  united  Italy,  or  those  who  thought 
that  Mettemich's  statesmanship  had  for  ever  settled 
the  fate  of  Venice  and  of  Milan. 

The  second  legacy  of  the  Eevolutionary  epoch,  the 
idea  of  constitutional  freedom,  which  in  1789  had  been 
as  much  wanting  in  Spain,  where  national  spirit  was 
the  strongest,  as  in  those  German  States  where  it  was 
,v__.   *     «^  ,     the  weakest,  had  been  excited  in  Italy  by 

Dedie  f or  politioal  '  •'       "^ 

**^-  the  events  of  1796  and  1798,  in  Spain  by 

the  disappearance  of  the  Bourbon  king  and  the  self- 
directed  stru^^gle  of  the  nation  ai^ainst  the  invader ;  in 
Prussia  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Government  itself 
when  Stein  was  at  the  head  of  the  State.  *'  It  is  im. 
possible,"  wrote  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  "not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming 
on  in  Europe,  and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in 
full  operation.''*  There  was  in  fact  scarcely  a  Court  in 
Europe  which  was  not  now  declaring  its  intention  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  professions  might  be  lightly 
made ;  the  desire  and  the  capacity  for  self-government 
mi^ht  still  be  limited  to  a  narrower  class  than  the 
friends  of  liberty  imai^^ined;  but   the   seed  was   sown, 

*  Castlereagh,  z  18. 
i   i 
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and  a  moveineiit  had  begun  which  was  to  gather 
strength  during  the  next  thirty  years  of  European 
history,  while  one  revolution  after  another  proved  that 
governments  could  no  longer  with  safety  disregard  the 
rights  of  their  subjects. 

Lastly,  in  all  the  territory  that  had  formed  Napo- 
leon's empire  and  dependencies,  and  also  in  Prussia, 
„    ,  ^  lecfal  chancfes  had  been  made  in  the  rights 

and  relations  of  the  different  classes  of 
society,  so  important  as  almost  to  create  a  new  type 
of  social  life.  Within  the  Empire  itself  the  Code 
Napoleon,  conferring  upon  the  subjects  of  France  the 
benefits  which  the  French  had  already  won  for  them- 
selves,  had  superseded  a  society  resting  on  class-privilege, 
on  feudal  service,  and  on  the  despotism  of  custom,  by 
a  society  resting  on  equality  before  the  law,  on  freedom 
of  contract,  and  on  the  unshackled  ownership  and  en- 
joyment of  land,  whether  the  holder  possessed  an  acre 
or  a  league.  The  principles  of  the  French  Code,  if 
not  the  Code  itself,  had  been  introduced  into  Napoleon's 
kingdom  of  Italy,  into  Naples,  and  into  almost  all 
the  German  dependencies  of  France.  In  Prussia  the 
reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardcnberg  had  been  directed, 
though  less  boldly,  towards  tlie  same  end;  and  when, 
after  1814,  the  Ehenish  Provinces  were  annexed  to 
Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Government 
was  wise  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  leave  these 
districts  in  the  enjo3'ment  of  the  laws  wliich  France 
had  given  them,  and  not  to  risk  a  comparison  between 
even    the    best    Prussian    legislation    and    the    Code 
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Napoleon.  In  other  territory  now  severed  from  Prance 
and  restored  to  German  or  Italian  princes,  attempts 
were  not  wanting  to  obliterate  the  new  order  and  to 
re-introduce  the  burdens  and  confusions  of  the  old 
regime.  But  these  reactions,  even  where  unopposed 
for  a  time,  were  too  much  in  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  gain  more  than  a  temporary  and  precarious 
success.  The  people  had  begun  to  know  good  and 
evil :  examples  of  a  free  social  order  were  too  close  at 
hand  to  render  it  possible  for  any  part  of  the  western 
continent  to  relapse  for  any  very  long  period  into  the 
condition  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  indeed  within  a  distinct  limit  that  the 
Revolutionary  epoch  effected  its  work  of  political  and 
social  change.  Neither  England  nor  Austria 
received  the  slightest  impulse  to  progress. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  suspended  almost  all  in- 
ternal improvement  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Austrian  Court,  so  energetic  in 
the  reign  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  be- 
came for  the  next  twenty  years,  except  where  it  was  a 
policy  of  repression,  a  policy  of  pure  vacancy  and  in- 
action. But  in  all  other  States  of  Western  Europe  the 
period  which  reached  its  close  with  Napoleon's  fall 
left  deep  and  lasting  traces  behind  it.  Like  other 
great  epochs  of  change,  it  bore  its  own  peculiar 
character.  It  was  not,  like  the  Renaissance  and  tl\e 
Reformation,  a  time  when  new  worlds  of  faith  and 
knowledge  transformed  the  whole  scope  and  conception 
of  human  life;  it  was  not    like  our  own  age,  a  time 
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when  scientific  discovery  and  increased  means  of  com- 
munication silently  altered  the  physical  conditions  of 
existence;  it  was  a  time  of  changes  directly  political 
in  their  nature,  and  directly  effected  by  the  political 
agencies  of  legislation  and  of  war.  In  the  perspective 
of  history  the  Napoleonic  age  will  take  its  true  place 
among  other,  and  perhaps  greater,  epochs.  Its  elements 
of  mere  violence  and  disturbance  will  fill  less  space  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind ;  its  permanent  creatioiis,  more. 
A.S  an  epoch  of  purely  political  energy,  concentrating 
the  work  of  generations  within  the  compass  of  twenty- 
five  years,  it  will  perhaps  scoicely  find  a  paralleL 
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